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THE  EARLY  HOME  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

BY  MRS.  A.  J.  B.  BADGER. 


N  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  May,  1891, 
an  opportunity  was  aflforded  us  to 
visit  the  historic  spot  familiarly 
known  as  Old  Salem,  but  called 
New  Salem  in  history.  This  was  the  early 
home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Near  here  he 
assisted  in  building  the  noted  flatboat  which 
he  helped  to  float  down  the  rivers  to  New  Or- 
leans ;  here  he  was  assistant  in  the  village 
grocery  where  he  spent  leisure  moments 
studying  his  borrowed  books  ;  and  here  he 
was  postmaster.    The  place  is  now  but  a  di- 


lapidated ruin,  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining 
of  the  well-known  village  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  It  is  located  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sangamon  River  twenty  miles  below 
Springfield  and  two  miles  up  the  river  from 
Petersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County,  Illinois. 

At  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  river  an  old  mill- 
dam  remains,  but  the  mill  which  was  once  lo- 
cated here  has  long  since  disappeared.  Some 
thirty  rods  up  a  steep  and  thickly  wooded 
hill  from  the  mill  seat  can  be  seen  the  cellar 


"  of  the  Lincoln  store,  now  almost  filled  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  earth.  As  we 
clamber  over  rails  of  the  old  fence  we  wonder  if 
these  are  some  of  the  handiwork  of  the  famous 
rail-splitter.  A  sign  in  a  conspicuous  place 
contains  a  warning  against  carrying  away 
any  souvenir  from  the  premises. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cellar  is  a 
strange  phenomenon.  About  thirty  years 
ago  two  young  trees,  an  elm  and  a  sycamore, 
contested  for  the  same  spot  of  ground,  and,  as 
neither  could  uproot  the  other,  the  elm  clasped 
the  sycamore  at  the  base  and  thus  they  stand, 
both  growing,  a  fitting  illustration  of  the 
work  of  the  great  emancipator  in  reuniting 
the  dissevered  portions  of  our  country.  At 
a  distance  of  about  thirteen  feet  above  ground, 
a  local  artist,  Mr.  Phillips,  cut  a  fine  medal- 
lion portrait  of  Lincoln  in  the  side  of  the 
sycamore.  The  features  are  distinctly  marked, 
the  hair  and  whiskers  are  painted  black,  mak- 
ing the  profile  quite  true  and  lifelike.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  some  vandal  hand 
has  slightly  disfigured  the  picture  by  dis- 
charging into  it  a  load  of  shot. 


One  can  but  regret  also  the  neglect  and  al- 
most desolation  which  now  characterize  the 
early  home  of  the  great  president.  It  was 
here  he  prepared  himself  for  public  life  ;  and 
from  here  he  moved  to  Springfield,  which  was 
henceforward  his  home  until  called  to  preside 
over  our  country  during  the  stormiest  four 
years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

But  any  reference  to  New  Salem  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of ' '  the  beau- 
tiful Anna  Rutledge,"  the  early  love  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  lady  was  born  January 
7,  1813,  and  died  at  New  Salem,  August  25, 
1835.  The  historian  says  that  the  heart  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  buried  in  Anna  Rut- 
ledge's  coffin,  and  that  he  then  passed  into  a 
gloom  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Having  been  buried  in  old  Concord  cemetery, 
six  miles  distant  and  now  abandoned,  her  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Oakland  cemetery  at 
Petersburg,  Ma.y  15,  1S90,  where  a  suitable 
monument  will  be  erected  to  her  memory. 
But  for  her  early  death  this  lovely  young 
woman  might  have  been  mistress  of  the 
White  House  and  first  lady  in  the  land. 


OLD  SALEM  SITE 
TO  BE  PURCHASED 


DONATION    BY  W.  R.  HEAKST  EN- 
•   i  ABLBS  BV  YING  OP  LINCOLN'S 
OLD  HOME. 


Old  ^-•'iv.vm  Chantanciua  Association 
Will  Come  Into  PosHOwslon  of 
LoK  Cabin  and  Mill. 

By  a  donation  of  William  R.  Hearst, 
made  yet-lerday,  the  Old  Salem  Chau- 
tauqua association  at  Petersburg,  will 
come  into  pusaessim  of  sixty-five  acres 
of  ground  opposite  the  present  park 
jrjoundo,  including  the  site  of  Old 
Ralem,  Abraham  Lincoln's  old  home. 
Mr.  Hearst  spoke  at  the  Chautaunua 
vesterilay  aflcrncon.  and  before  leav- 
m-f!;  the  grounds  handed  a  check  for 


Th'i  old  log  ciiiJin  am  ine  ruins  oi  | 
the  mill  which  figuicd  in    Lincoln's  | 
early  life  i>re!on  ihc  giounds  to  be  pur-  , 
chawd.     FcT  soti.-.'  .\ears  they  have 
been  open  to  siphucers  and  relic  hun- 
ters. t;>ou.G;ht  the  property  v.as  Dri- 
vat>3ly  cwnec;.     Old  &a'em  was  a  small 
'lllage  which  flourished  in  Lincoln's 
time  and  laxer  wts    aliandoned  when 
the  railroad  passed  it  by.      The  city 
of  Petersburg,  now  a  town  of  8,000  in- 
habitants, came  into  existence. 

The  Old  Salem  Chautauqua,  to  whom 
the  gift  was  made,  is  the  most  success- 
ful enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  one  at  Chautauqua.  N,  Y. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Lincoln  home 
has  long  been  desired  by  the  associa- 
tion. Heretofore  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  chautauqua,  boats  piled 
the  waters  of  the  Sangamon  to  an'i 
from  the  park  to  the  old  log  cabin. 
Scores  PoUtlcnl  Pttrtlea. 

William  R.  Hearst  spoke  for  an  hour 
on  "Political  Independence,"  rapping 
both  the  old  parties  and  pleading  for 
a  larger  independence  among  votern. 
declaring  that  party  fealty  is  responsi- 
ble for  most  of  the  evils  of  the  clav. 

An  audience  of  more  than  8,000  per- 
sons, the  largest  crowd  ever  assembled 
on  the  grounds,  heard  Mr.  Hearst, 
while  several  thousand  others  were  un- 
able to  get  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  Mrs.  Hearst  accompanied  him, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  address  they 
shook  hands  with  most  of  those  nrea- 
ent. 

Mr.  Hearst  denounced  corporate 
gi-eed  and  corporation  bosses,  naming 
Ryan,  Rockefeller,  Rogers  and  Bel- 
mont, who,  he  said,  formed  an  unholy 
alliance  in  New  York  whereby  one  «f 
their  tools  was  made  mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  another  tool  the  eovei-J 
nor  of  New  York  state. 

Slap  at  Cleveland. 

Corporations  support  only  such  nien 
tor  off'ce  as  they  can  use,  he  imid. 
and  cited  as  conspicuous  examples 
Cleveland  and  Jerome,  posing  as  the 
people's  friends,  but  known  to  the  cor- 
porations as  their  cattle."  Stan-M  • 
upon  this  historic  spot,  made  sacred 
l.y  the  early  home  of  Lincoln,  he  called 
upon  the  Lincoln  republicans  to  unite 
with  1  he  Jefferson  democrats  on  the 
comomn  ground  of  the  ox)nservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Before  Mr.  Hearst  left  the  i^latform 
It  was  announced  that  he  had  ma(1<^ 
provision  whereby  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  association  would  come  at 
once  In^o  the  possession  of  the  site  of 
Old  Salem  and  the  sixty-two  acres  of 
ground  just  across  the  river  from  tho 
present  park.  He  wrote  his  check  for 
Sil.OOu  In  full  for  the  grounds  with- 
out any  strings  attached.  The  gift 
was  lecfived  with  great  enthusiasm. 


The  Celebration  at  New  Salem. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  Centennial  celebrations  in  the  State  was  the 
pa-eant  given  at  New  Salem  on  September  6-7  under  the  direction  ot  the 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  League.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rain  and  muddy  roads  made 
k  necet^T  toTos"^^^^  Pa.^eant  from  September  2  and  3,  when  it  was  planned 
to  <^ive  it  lar-e  crowds  were  present  on  both  days  of  its  presentation. 

Hie  Old^Llem  Lincoln  League  has  gone  to  great  expense  m  reconstructing 
some  of  the  lo' cS.in  vdiich  constituted  the  town  of  New  Salem  m  Lincoln  s 
m  e  -u  d  n  rebuilding  the  old  Springfield  road  which  ran  through  the  village. 
Tli  L  1  coil  aiS  Berry  store,  the  Rutledge  Inn,  and  several  cabins  made  as  nearly 
1  istoSfyperfect  as  possible  gave  a  striking  background  for  the  pageant  which 
wfs  pres  ^ed  on  a  level  piece  of  lawn  near  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  and  Berry 


store. 
Six 


New  Salem  to  "^^^  Restored 


1  ! 


The  Restoration  of  New  Salem, 
Home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  1831-1837 


[liloomingtoa  (111.)  Puntagrapli.] 
RESURRECTED  SALEM 

OF  INTEREST  HERE 


Rebuilt   Scenes   of   Lincoln's  Young 
Manhood  Within  Auto  Traveling. 


Extraordinary  Museum  Will  be  Com- 
paratively Near— Scene  When 
Done. 

The  resurrection  of  the  old  town  of 
New  Salem,  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  of  great  significance  to 
Bloomington  people.  A  new  objective 
for  auto  rides  is  being  formed  there,  a 
place  abounding  in  historical  relations 
as  can  be  found  nowhere  else  within 
the  state  of  Illinois.  New  Salem  is 
two  miles  down  the  Sangamon  River 
from  Petersburg,  111.,  which  town  is 
sixty-one  miles  from  Bloomington  on 
the  railroad.  When  the  project  of  re- 
building the  frontier  village,  which 
was  begun  with  the  log-raising  of  last 
Tuesday,  is  completed,  the  town  will 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  destinations  for  a 
day's  outing  in  an  automobile  that 
could  be  devised. 

A  project  has  been  started  at  New 
Salem,  the  greatness  of  which  Is  real- 
ized by  a  very  few  people  of  this  city 
The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  a  cor 
poration  founded  without  profit  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  ancient  river 
town,  proposes  to  rebuild  all  the  twen 
ty-five  or  more  log  cabins  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  do  this  because  this  is  Illi 
nois  Centennial  year,  because  America 
and  the  world  as  a  whole  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  Lincoln  at  this 
time,  when  the  guiding  wisdom  of  his 
own  war  is  being  used  as  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  present  world  conflagration, 
because  many  members  of  the  league 
are  closely  connected  with  that  Old 
Salem  which  is  to  spring  up  anew 
from  the  depressions  in  the  sod  which 
mark  the  sites  of  the  cabins.  Can  it 
be  said  that  ever  before  in  the  United 
States  an  entire  city  was  resurrected? 
It  is  a  new  thing  to  start  such  project. 
It  will  be  an  everlasting  museum  to 
America  of  the  exact  conditions  of  the 
early  Illinois  times.  The  life  and 
times  of  the  '30's,  the  days  when 
-  Salem  flourished,  are  already  so  obso- 
lete that  the  modern  generation  find 
great  difficulty  in  imaging  what  the 
life  was  lilte  in  those  days. 

When  the  work  is  completed  the 
Bloomington  visitor  will  find  a  strag- 
gling village  of  log  houses  strung  for 
half  a  mile  along  upon  the  rolling  top 
of  a  ridge.  The  ridge  extends  east 
and  west,  narrowing  at  the  east  end  to 
a  cliff  above  a  bend  in  the  Sangamon 
River,  but  broadening  to  the  west  till 
it  flattens  even  with  prairies.  Down 
by  the  river  the  old  mill  will  be  seen. 
Two  mills  have  burned  down  on  this 
spot.  Both  are  so  obliterated  now  that 
only  the  rock  of  the  foundation  are 
evidence  of  the  location,  and  the  old 
'^m  can  be  found  a  low  water  extend- 
ing three-quarters  of  the  way  across 
the  river.  It  was  the  mill  that  made 
the  town  of  New  Salem.    It  was  the 


say  which  of  the  frontiersmen  were 
worthy  of  credit.  For  over  half  a 
cen  ,ury  the  site  of  this  store  and  of 
all  the  buildings  of  the  town  have  been 
only  depressions  in  the  ground  marked 
with  the  bricks  of  the  fallen  chimneys. 

The  location  of  nearly  every  villag- 
er's house  has  been  found.  By  looking 
about  in  the  prairie  grass,  ragweed 
and  milkweed  one  will  find  the  old 
home  of  the  blacksmith,  of  the  shoe- 
maker, the  storekeeper,  the  tavern 
keeper,  the  carder  of  wool,  the  maker 
of  fur  and  woolen  hats,  the  carpenter 
who  manufactured  spinning  wheels 
and  rude  furniture,  the  doctor,  the 
'Squire,  the  school  teacher,  the  tan- 
ner. There  is  a  history  in  connection 
with  each  of  these  and  all  of  them  are 
connected  with  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  will  not  be  long  now  till 
the  huts  of  the  frontier  business  men 
will  again  rest  upon  the  ridge,  their 
places  of  business  refurnished  as  near- 
ly as  possible  as  they  were  back  in 
the  '30's. 

Many  problems  almost  baffled  solu- 
tion before  the  present  work  of  re- 
building could  be  started.  At  first  the 
land  survey  was  difficult.  The  sites 
and  dimensions  of  the  houses  were 
learned  by  the  foundations,  some  of 
which  were  still  found  in  the  ground 
and  will  serve  as  the  base  of  the  new 
houses.  The  sites  of  some  houses 
were  found  by  experts,  who  dug  across 
foundation  sites  and  saw  where  the 
moved  dirt  began  and  the  solid  earth 
left  off.  The  site  committee  was  going 
to  put  a  sweep  on  one  of  the  wells 
until  they  dug  it  out  and  found  in  the 
bottom  the  rotten  remains  of  a  wind 
lass  and  bucket.  The  old  Springfield 
stage  road  was  easily  found  by  the 
depressions.  It  entered  the  village 
from  the  north  and  turned  at  the  Rut- 
ledge  Inn  and  dropped  down  over  the 
side  of  the  ridge  and  led  to  Spring 
field. 

The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  is 
having  published  a  book.  This  book 
will  contain  practically  all  the  facts 
concerning  Lincoln's  association  with 
the  town  of  Salem.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  book  will  be  used  to- 
wards the  resurrection  of  the  town. 

As  many  of  the  houses  as  possible 
will  be  erected  during  the  month  of 
August  so  that  at  least  seven  build 
ings  will  be  completely  equipped  by  the 
time  of  the  great  pageant  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  September.  This  will  be  a 
tig  celebration  on  the  actual  site  of 
the  old  town,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
players  will  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  actual  pioneers  who  lived  on 
the  prairies  adjacent  to  New  Salem 
in  Lincoln's  time. 


[Bloomington    (111.)    Pautagrapli,   Sept.  0, 
1018.] 

HISTORY  OF  LINCOLN 

AT  SALEM  PUBLISHED 


Of   Special  Interest   to  Bloomington 
People  Because  of  Proximity 
of  S^lem. 


town  of  Salem,  ^  where  Lincoln  spent 
seven  of  the  most  eventful  years  of 
his  life.  The  book  is  of  interest  here 
because  there  are  many  who  are  anx- 
ious to  learn  all  they  can  of  the  great 
war  president,  and  this  volume  con- 
tains matter  never  before  published 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
account  of  that  particular  seven  years 
of  Lincoln's  life.  It  is  also  of  interest 
because  New  Salem  is  not  so  far  from 
here  but  what  those  who  own  autos 
can  motor  to  the  site  and  see  for 
themselves  the  things  that  are  so  well 
told  in  word  and  diagram. 

The  book  is  published  in  paper  back. 
It  contains  106  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  written  as  literature, 
but  as  history.  Practically  all  that 
can  be  known  of  every  member  of  the 
early  Salem  community  is  told.  Two 
plots  of  a  modern  survey  diagram  are 
given  to  set  in  the  reader's  mind  the 
exact  relation  of  the  houses  of  the  pio- 
neers. The  writer  tells  the  story  of 
Lincoln  and  his  friends  with  a  close 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  talking  about, 
having  made  the  matter  a  study  for 
much  of  a  life  time  and  he  himself 
having  lived  in  that  same  community 
all  his  life.  No  library  that  attempts 
to  give  a  complete  history  of  Lincoln's 
life  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 

All  that  is  known  of  Lincoln's  court- 
ship with  Anne  Rutledge  and  his  de- 
spondency after  her  death  is  told  in 
detail.  The  book  tells  of  his  survey- 
ing, of  his  first  enlightenment  in  the 
rules  of  grammar,  of  the  Black  Hawk  ' 
war,  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Clary's  Grove  boys,  of  his  two  cam- 
paigns for  the  state  legislature,  of  his 
river  boating  and  storekeeping,  and 
learning  to  become  a  lawyer.  All  that 
formative  period  of  Abe  Lincoln's  life, 
when  he  was  forming  his  ambitions 
and  changing  from  a  wandering  youth 
to  a  stalwart  lawyer,  took  place  while 
he  was  at  New  Salem  and  this  book 
tells  about  it  with  detailed  accuracy. 

[Illinois  State  Journal,  Sept.  7,  Ittls.] 
SALEM    PLAY    BIG  FEATURE. 


Pageant  Given  at  Petersburg  Exceeds 
Expectation  of  Audience. 

Petersburg,  Sept.  6.— Exceeding  all 
expectations  in  gorgeousness  and  his- 
torical interest,  an  audience  estimated 
at  more  than  3,000  persons  witnessed 
the  first  production  of  "The  Lincoln 
Pageant  of  Salem  Hill,"  staged  yester- 
day afternoon  south  of  this  city.  The 
spectacle,  including  a  cast  of  400,  was 
made  possible  by  efforts  of  The  Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League.  It  has  been 
called  "Little  Menard's"  greatest 
achievement. 

During  the  three  hours  of  the  pag- 
eant, minds  of  the  audience  journeyed 
back  to  the  days  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lived  at  Old  Salem;  to  the  early 
days  of  the  state  when  this  part  of 
Illinois  was  in  a  s^mi-primal  stage.  As 
a  background  are  the  reproduced  build- 
ings of  the  town  of  Salem,  and  the 
famous  Rutledge  Inn. 


New  Salem  to  be  Restored 


Old  Salem  League  Plans 
to  Rebuild  Town  Where 
Lincoln  Once  Sojourned 


State  P.egister  Special  Service. 

Petersburg,  III.,  Feb.  11.— Statewide 
interest  is  being  talcen  in  tlie  tliird 
annual  banquet  and  business  meet- 
ing of  tlie  Old  Salem  Lincoln  league 
which  is  to  bo  held  in  the  Harris 
opera  house  hero  tomorrow  night. 
Not  only  will  people  from  all  parts 
ot  Illinois  bs  among  the  three  hun- 
dred or  more  gucsls  that  are  to  be 
present,  but  the  plans  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  village  of  Old 
Salem,  where  for  eight  years  Lincoln 
lived  and  prepared  himself  for  his 
life  work,  will  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting. 

The  principal  addres  son  the  pro- 
gram for  the  banquet  will  be  deliv- 
ered bj'  James  H.  Shaw  of  the  In- 
dependent Chautauqua  association, 
Bloomington,  who  will  speak  on 
"Lessons  From  Lincoln,"  Several 
prominent  Petersburg  speakers  also 
will  be  on  the  program  and  following 
the  speaking  officers  for  the  year  will 
1)0  elected  and  discussion  Avill  be  held 
on  tho  part  Petersburg  Is  to  take  In 
rebuilding  the  old  Salem  townslte. 
Want  Village  Rebuilt, 

Tlie  rebuilding  of  tho  old  time  vil- 
lage, so  it  will  bo  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible an  exact  repi-oduction  of  the 
one  that  existed  when  Lincoln  lived 
there,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
question  that  is  interesting  the  peo- 
ple of  Petersburg  and  the  surrounding 
community  at  this  time.  Menard 
county  is  expecting  to  spend  some- 
thing near  $30,000  m  the  reconstruc- 
tion schema  and  a  bill  is  now  before 
the  legislature  which  will  make  tho 
sixty-two  acres  surrounding  and  In- 
chiding  tlie  site  upon  which  the  vil- 
lage formerly  was  located  and  upon 
whijh  the  reconstructed  one  is  to  be 
built  a  state  park.  The  land  Is  now 
the  property  of  the  Old  Salem  Chau- 
tauqua association  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation  It 
will  be  deeded  to  th  estate,  wliieh 
will  erect  thereon  a  suitable  building 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  house  Lin- 
coln relics  and  mementos  of  Lincoln's 
old  home  In  the  villago,  provide  a 
suitable   residence   for    a  paretaUer 


and  make  such  other  Improvements 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  to 
take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
required  in  order  to  reproduce  In  Its 
entirety  the  old  townsite. 

Plan    Road    Improvementia  ! 

Petersburg  as   her  part    In  con- 
structing the  state  park  is  planning  I 
already  for  extensive  road  improve-  1 
ments  that  will  make  the  park  easily  | 
accessible  to  visitors.     All  the  citl-  j 
zens  of  the  community  are  deeply  In-  ' 
terested  in  the  project,  are  willing 
to  give  liberally  towards  its  accom- 
plishment  and   are   hoping    for  the 
earliest  possible  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation that  now  is  before  the  gen-! 
oral  assembly  and  is  being  fathered 
bv  Representative  Homer  J.  Tice. 

At  the  banquet  these  plans  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  and  ways  and 
means  will  bo  formulated  by  which 
they  may  be  brought  to  completioin. 
On  the  program  besides  Mr.  Shaw 
will  be  three  speakers  who  will  give 
ten  minute  talks,  C.  C.  Frackelton 
on  tho  "Llncoln-Salem  Pageant"; 
Thomas  P.  Keep,  a  director  in  the 
league  on  "The  Lincoln-Salem  Rock, 
and  Rev.  S.  E.  Fisher  on  the  "Old  Sa- 
lem State  Park."  Rev.  J.  M.  John- 
ston will  deliver  the  invocation.  Mu- 
sical selections  will  be  given  by  thee 
high  school  male  quarette,  Arthur 
Johnston  and  ^Mrs.  Harry  B.  Apken, 
soloists.  JIusio  will  bo  fuinished  also 
by  Howell's  orchestra. 

One  of  the  questions  which  Is  to  be 
discussed  at  the  meeting  will  be  the 
enlargement  of  the  membership  of 
th  organization.  At  present  there  are 
about  five  hundred  members,  mostly 
men.  The  league  hopes  In  the  fu- 
ture to  Interest  women,  as  well  as 
men  in  Its  work  and  a  campaign  in 
all  probability  will  be  begun  Immedi- 
ately to  secure  a  greater  number  of 
them  as  members. 

The  present  officers  of  the  league 
ar  G.  E.  Nelson,  president;  P.  H. 
Whitney,  vice  president;  W.  Y.  Ram- 
sey, secretary;  E.  E.  Dawson,  treas- 
urer: Homer  J.  Tice,  E.  E-  Dawson, 
W.  Y.  Ramsey,  G.  E.  Nelson,  E.  S. 
Mitchell,  J.  H.  Clary,  F.  H.  Whitney, 
H.  H.  Clieanoy  and  Thomas  P.  Rcep, 
directors. 


New  Salem  Lincoln  Park  -Ian  Greeted  with  Joy  m  .e.er.uux^ 


Petersburg  loyous 
Over  Chance  For 

.,M!^<^ofnJ^rk 

Petersbbrg-,  Feb.  12. — The  success  at- 
tenain^  the  introduction  of  Kepresent- 
ative  Tice's  bill,  providins  for  the  es- 
tablisliinent  of  a  state  park  at  Old  Sa- 
lem was  recei-ved  here  as  a  Lincoln 
birthday  gift.  The  aopropriations  com- 
mittee of  the  house,  to  which  the  bill 
was  sent,  reported  it  out  late  Tuesd;iy 
afternoon,  .vith  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  passed.  Friends  of  the  bill 
Irave  little  fear  of  its  future  course 
through  the  legislature. 

The  plan  to  have  the  state  take  over 
this  little  tract  of  land  in  Menard  coun- 
ty, whicli  embraces  the  former  village 
of  Mew  SaJeni,  was  started  last  year, 
when  the  Old  Kalem-LLincoln  league 
undertook  the  task  of  erecting  replicas 
of  the  business  and  residence  hou.-scs.  A 
number  of  these  houses  were  rebuilt 
during  the  late  summer  and  fall  and 
thousands  of  persons  from  Dlinois  and 
distant  states  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
park  to  get  a  look  at  the  village,  as  it 
appeared  when  the  great  statesman 
studied  law  there  and  clerked  in  a 
store. 

Hearst  Bought  Tract. 

Severn!  years  ago  William  Ilandolpli 
Hearst  bought  up  the  tract  of  land  and 
turneti  it  over  to  the  Old  Salem-l,in- 
colii  league,  with  the  understanding 
that  efforts  would  be  made  to  maintain 
it  for  future  generations.  In  establish- 
ing a  state  park  the  state  acquires  the 
land  bijt  will  maintain  it  in  the  future, 
thus  relieving  private  parties  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Tonight  the  league  will  appropriately 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Lincoln.  The  annual  banquet  of  the 
organi/M-tion,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  established  yearly  events,  will  be 
held  and  a  number  of  speeches  will  be 
I  made.  Howell's  orchestra  will  furnish 
music  for  the  occasion.  C.  C.  Frackel- 
ton  will  review  the  results  obtained  by 
f  olding  the  i>ageant  last  fall,  when 
thousands  of  persons  came  from  long 
distances,  and  T.  P.  Reep  will  review 
I'is  latest  book,  The  Lincoln -Salem 
hook,  which  ivas  printed  last  fall.  Kev. 
S.  E.  Fisher  will  speak  on  the  subject, 
"  Old  Salem  State  Park."  The  address 
of  the  evening  will  be  made  by  James 
H.  Shaw,  who  comes  here  from  Camp 
Sherman,  O..  where  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  addressing  soldiers,  just  re- 
turned from  overseas. 

Homer  J.  Tice,   who  introduced  the 
biU  in  the  legislature  providing  for  the 
state  pai-k,  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Sa- 
I  lem-I-incoln    league  and    has  taken  a 
I  great  interest  in  all  the  efforts  to  per- 
l>etuate  the  early  home  of  Lincoln. 


RESTORING  VILLAGE 
WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS 
CLERK  IN  GRpf^R  Y 

I     o    .  Associated  Press  ) 

Spnngfleld.  IJI.-Restoration  of  the 

'  iSnT      ""r^  Abraham 
Lincoln  worked  as  grocei-j'  clerk  fen 
in  love  with  Ann  Rutledge,  carried  the 
postoffice  in  his  hat  and  whipped  the 
Champion  of  the  "Clary's  Grove  Boys  " 
ui  l  be  completed  by  next  spring  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  Old  fafem 
museum.  Will  be  thrown  open  a.  tl^ 
Old  Salem  state  park,  according  to 
announcement    of    State  ArchUect 
Edgar  Martin.    Log  huts  as  they  we'e 
m  Lincoln  s  day  have  been  rebuilt  1 
let     FoT,°V''''  ^^-^»^e-ent  is  ei 
f,?rh.f      ^^'""^  ^^'•^  found  undis- 
urbed  except  by  the  wear  of  time  ' 

thL     A^"""'''    '■econstructed    over  i 
them.    Atmosphere  of  1831  to  1837  in 
sofar  as  possible  is  reembodied     The  I 


New  Salem  Village  to  be  Restored 


house  is  n^^odeTed  a«er  "  T'^^"  ^^"^^^ 
dence  in  St    rl^l      ^  ""^  ^^sl- 

village  Mr.'k?t  rSr-is''"'  ""'^'^ 
lifted  bodily  out  ofTh.  ,   T  ^ 
The  architecture    s   o'   ,?  T'""^' 
Lincoln's  day     Contr  °:    "'^    ^""^^  of 
in<^  u  ^''"tracts  for  the  n-iv 

i     In  restoring  New  qaicr>,  *t,  , 
ment  was  forced  In  fltf^  ''"P^'"'- 
tactics  used  in   r  V  '""^  ^^'^  ^^^^ 
ancient  cufes.''\;^;'°-g-y;n   f  more 

i-apidly  after  Linrnt  dwindled 
shortly  aSr  ?so7  "  ^way,  and 

serted  When  fl  7""^  ''"''^^'^  de- 
I  sembly  ai  horizecl  th^''  ^- 
'Old  Salem  sta  e  pari  "^''"'^'^  °*  'he 
beaten  foundifons''  ctfd^ t "fo'^'T 
The  sixty-two  acres  of  7v, 
Village  and  statr  n  f  "stored 
^'-•ee  miles  nor  h^S  ^f'^' 
in  Menard  countj^  Springfield,  I 


TO  RESTORE  HOME 
TOWN  OF  LINCOLN 


Village  of  New  Salem  to  Be 
Rebuilt. 


(By  The  Associated  Press.) 

SPRINGFIELD,  111..  Dec.  8. — 
Restoration  of  the  village  of  New 
Salem,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
v/orked  aa  grocery  clerk,  foil  In  love 
with  Ann  Rutledge,  carried  the 
postoffico  in  his  hat  and  whipped 
the  champion  of  the  "Clary's  Grove 
boys,"  will  be  completed  by  next 
spring  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
Old  Salem  museum,  will  be  thrown 
open  as  the  Old  Salem  State  park, 
according  to  announcement  of  State 
Architect  Edgar  Martin. 

Log  huts  as  they  were  in  Lin- 
coln's day  have  been  rebuilt.  Their 
location  and  arrangement  is  exact. 
Foundations  were  found  undis- 
turbed except  by  the  wear  of  time, 
and  the  houses  reconstructed  over 
them.  Atmosphere  of  1831  to  1837 
insofar  as  nossible  is  re— embodied. 
Reproduce  Actual  Villa^fe. 

The  store  where  Lincoln  was 
clerk,  the  mill  on  Sangamon  river 
and  all  other  structures  of  "New 
Salem"  so  rich  in  memories  of  the 
great  American  have  been  com- 
pletely restored  and  lack  only  the 
finishing  touches. 

Beside  reproducing  the  actual 
village,  the  state  has  added  a  large 
frame  house  of  the  better  class  In 
Lincoln's  day,  which  will  serve  as  a 
state  museum  to  house  Lincoln 
relics* 

This  house  is  modeled  after  a 
fiue  Did  reaidpjica  in  St.  Genevleivej 
Mo.,  which  village  Mr.  Martin  said 
la  as  a  town  lilted  bodily  out  of  the 
last  century.  The  architecture  Is 
of  the  best  of  Lincoln's  day. 

Contracts  for  the  wiring,  heating! 
and  plumbing  of  the  museum  have  ; 
Just  h&en  let.  I 

»      Old  Salem  State  Park. 
'    In  restoring  New  Salem  the  de-j 
partment  was  forced  to  follow  the 
same  tactics  used  in  restoration  of 
more   ancient  cities.    New  Salem 
dwindled    rapidly    after  Lincoln 
moved  away,  and  shortly  after  1837; 
was  entirely  deserted, 
i     When  the  last  general  assembly 
I  authorized  the  creation  of  the  014 
I  Salem  State  park,  only  the  weather. 
1 1>este(p  foundations  cqu14,  be  fQuad- 


NEW  SALEM  BEING  REBUILT 
Historic  Town  From  Which  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  Came,  Being 
Reproduced 

We  do  not  want  any  reader  to 
mfss  the  unusally  interesting  article 
entitled  "Rebuilding  New  Salem, 
111.  Honest  Abe's  Town,  1831-37," 
that  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
issue.  New  Salem,  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  near  Springfield,  was  set- 
tled in  1828,  and  was  abandoned  in 
1845.  It  is  now  being  restored  in 
facsimile  for  a  state  park.  Lincoln 
arrived  there  in  1831,  "a  stranger, 
friendless,  uneducated,  pt-nniless 
boy,"  as  he  himself  put  it.  In  1837 
he  left  to  practice  law  in  Spring-* 
field.  It  was  during  those  momen- 
tous years  that  he  earned  his  nick- 
name of  "Honest  Abe;"  that  he 
studied  grammerland  law;  that  he 
was  a  clerk  and  storekeeper,  deputy 
surveyor  and  postmaster;  that  he 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War;  that  he  was  defeated 
for  the  legislature  and  later  elected; 
that  he  wooed  and  won  and  lost  by 
death  Ann  Rutledge;  that  he  trans- 
formed himself  from  "a  quaint 
knight-errant  of  the  pioneers'  to  a 
man  who  gave  promise  of  becoming 
"a  masterpiece  of  God."  You  will 
find  this  article  about  the  rebuilding 
of  the  historic  pioneer  town  well 
worth  reading.  //// 
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Reconstructing 

Lincoln's 

Old  Home  Town 

BY   SIDNEY    BLAIR  HA,RRY 

MDSI  (Jl'  TllF.  rLACI-:S  associated  with  the  hfe  of  Abra- 
liam  I.mcuhi  have  been  suitably  preserved  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  [lulilic.  His  birthplace  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, is  marked  by  a  handsome  marble  building  which  incloses  the 
humble  log  cabin  in  which  the  emancipator  first  saw  the  light  of 
day.  His  home  in  Springfield  belongs  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
it  has  been  restored  as  it  was  in  Lincoln's  day  so  that  the  public 
may  there  see  the  furniture  made  sacred  by  its  association  w^ith 
a  great  personality.  The  last  resting  place  of  his  body  is  marked 
by  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  in  the  United  States. 
But  how  about  the  place  where  he  lived  during  the  formative  period 
of  youth  and  early  manhood? 

In  order  that  the  facts  and  associations  of  this  important  period  of 
liis  life  might  become  available  to  the  public,  the  Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln League  was  formed  at  Petersburg,  Illinois,  in  January,  iQi?- 
The  stage  upon  which  this  part  of  his  life  was  played  was  New 
Salem,  a  typical  log-cabin  village  on  the  brow  of  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Sangamon  river.  The  view  of  the  valley  from 
this  point  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  landscapes  in  the  Prairie 
state.  In  the  early  thirties  New  Salem  was  a  thriving  village. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  a  dam  crossed  the  river,  and  there  Rut- 
ledge  and  Cameron  built  a  mill.  One  end  of  the  building  was 
fitted  up  with  machinery  for  grinding  flour  and  meal,  and  the  other 
end  was  occupied  by  a  primitive  up-and-down  saw  mill.  Directly 
above  the  mill,  in  a  log  building,  Denton  Offut  conducted  a  grocery 
store.  It  was  in  this  store  that  Lincoln  worked  when  he  first 
came  to  New  Salem.  Offut  had  ambitions  to  become  a  man  of 
affairs,  so  he  leased  the  null  also  from  Cameron— a  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  minister— and  added  its  management  to  that  of  the 
store.  As  time  went  on  his  ambition  led  him  into  other  enter- 
prises that  necessitated  his  absence  from  New  Salem  for  months 
at  a  time,  so  it  happened  that  Lincoln  became  manager  of  both 
store  and  mill. 

Offut's  varied  business  venturer  fading  away  one  by  one,  Lin- 
coln in  time  found  himself  without  employment.  So  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1S32,  he 
was  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  to  anns. 
On  his  return  from  this  war  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  James  Berry,  who  con- 
ducted a  store  in  the  village.  Berry's  fond- 
ness for  liijuur  aufl  Lincoln's  fundm/ss  for 
reading  niarkccl  :i  .^real  (nulrast  in  the 
tastes  Lif  tlie  partners.  W  hile  in  bu-iness 
'.villi  Berry  Lincoln  uas  api>"iiilrd  pustnias- 
ler.  This  olVice  did  not  adil  .ni'eally  lo  hi> 
duties  iiowever.  His  hat  was  quite  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  letters  that  were 
received  at  any  one  time.  Berry's  drunkenness  and  Lincoln's  in- 
difference to  business  details  made  the  business  career  of  the  two 
a  near-tragedy.  Then  Berry  died.  Lincoln  assumed  his  share  of 
their  joint  liabilities,  giving  his  note  for  their  payment.  And  this 
he  was  not  able  to  liquidate  entirely  until  he  was  in  Congress,  in  the 
late  forties. 


IX    ■■OFFrT'.s    STdliE."    IIEUK   KESTOKKn,  AllU.VH.VM  LINCOLN  ri.F.ItKED 
KINETV   VE.VIIS  ACiO.  ACTINli  ALSn  AS  .MANAGElt  OF  A  SAW  MILL 

The  great  infl'uences  that  came  into  Lincoln's  life  at  New  Salem 
were  not  business  ventures  nor  military^  exploits  but  personal  as- 
sociations. One  of  the  first  friendships  that  lie  formed  after  going 
to  New  Salem  was  with  Mentor  Graham,  the  schoolmaster.  Gra- 
ham had  a  number  of  books  which  lie  placed  at  Lincoln's  disposal. 
And  it  was  Graham  who  gave  Lincoln  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  English  grammar.  This  stud}'  Lincoln  later  mastered 
as  he  studied  by  the  light  of  the  sha\ings  in  the  fireplace  of  On- 
stott's  coopershop. 

One  day  a  traveler  in  an  overloaded  prairie  schooner  stopped 
his  team  in  front  of  Lincoln's  store.  He  had  two  barrels  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  vvdiich  he  said  he  would  like  to  get  rid  of  for 
something  more  useful,  as  they  were  in  the  way  and  made  his  load 
too  heavy.  Lincoln  gave  him  $1  for  the  two  barrels.  When  he 
emptied  them  out  on  the  floor  of  the  store  he  found  two  books 
bearing  the  inscription  "Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England."    In  these  volumes  the  young  bookworm  found  the  ma- 

clinibed  to  un- 


life  at  New  Salem 


terial  which  formed  the  framework  upon  which  he 
rivaled  eminence. 

The  greatest  influence  that  came  into  Lincoln's 
was  his  love  for  Ann  Rutledge,  the  sweet-spirited,  high-minded 
and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  village  tavern-keeper.  AVhen  Ann 
Rutledge  died,  a  few  months  before  she  was  to  have  become  hi; 
bride  Lincoln  suffered  a  blow  from  which  he  never  wholly  recov- 
ered With  hi>  sweetheart  dead,  his  health  shattered,  his  mind 
unbalanced  and  his  faith  unsettled,  he  was  in  a  most  pitiful  condi- 
tion.    Aunt   Xancv  Greene  took  the  homeless  boy  into  her  own 
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s.\i.i:m  i'i: I i:.\ii,  du.  allen 


hiinu-  and  mothered  him  as  if  lie  had  been  her  own  son.  During 
liis  illness  Dr.  Allen  ministered  to  him,  not  only  with  healing 
potions  which  restored  his  healtli  but  with  the  words  of  truth 
which  restored  the  faith  lie  had  learned  at  his  mother's  knee  and 
K)st  at  Ann's  grave. 

Dr.  Allen — unlike  most  of  the  settlers,  who  were  from  Ken- 
lucky  and  were  Hard  Shell  Baptists,  if  anything — was  from  Vermont 
and  a  staunch  Old  School  Presbyterian.  In  that  day  whisky 
drinking  was  a  common  practice  and  was  looked  upon  as  respect- 
able. Sunday  schools  were  frowned  upon  by  the  Hard  Shells, 
because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Abolitionists  were 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  cranks  by  most  of  the  settlers.  The 
doctor  was  a  firm  believer  in  freedom.  He  found  a  kindred  spirit 
in  Lincoln  and  Parthena  Hill,  wife  of  Sam  Hill,  one  of  the  village 
merchants — also  a  Presbyterian.  He  organized  a  temperance  society 
and  also  a  Sunday  school.  When  he  moved  to  Petersburg  he 
organized  the  Presbyterian  church  which  still  continues  a  monu- 
ment to  his  faith.    Dr.  Allen  greatly  infl'uenced  Lincoln's  thought. 

The  village  of  New  Salem  gradually 
waned,  after  the  town  of  Petersburg  was 
founded  two  miles  away  in  a  more  favorable 
geographical  location.  In  1840  it  was  prac- 
tically a  deserted  village.  The  mill  burned 
and  the  cabins  were  either  moved  to  Peters- 
burg or  left  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  town-site 
became  a  pasture,  and  so  continued  until 
W.  R.  Hearst  purchased  it  and  gave  it  to  a 
local  organization,  which  in  1918  began  re- 
storing the  historic  buildings. 

Governor  Lowden  and  other  state  officials 
became  interested  in  the  project,  and  they  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Illinois  legislature.  The  local  organization  deeded  the 
ground  and  improvements  to  Illinois,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  work  of  restoration  was  to  be  completed  and  the  site  perpetu- 
ally maintained  as  a  state  park,  in  memory  of  Illinois'  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  The  work  of  restoration  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Within  another  year  this  new  and  novel  monument  will  be  com- 
pleted. It  seems  destined  to  take  its  place  alongside  his  birthplace, 
home  and  tomb,  as  one  of  the  great  Lincoln  monuments. 


Rebuilding  Town  Lincoln  Made  Famous 


NEW  SALEM.  Ill-,  the  town  in 
which  Abraham  L»incoln  made 
his  reputation  as  "Honest 
Abe."  is  being;  rebuilt,  just 
as  it  stood  in  Lincoln's  time,  in  order 
that  it  maj'  ytand  a  memorial  to 
Amtrica's  great  President.  As  nearly 
as  possible  the  log  cabins  will  be  re- 
constructed in  accordance  with  the 
best  available  data  as  to  the  appea.r- 
ance  of  the  little  settlement  90  years 
aS'O.  "When  the  u-ork  is  completed  the 
site  wilt  be  preserved  as  a  public  park. 

The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  league,  or- 
ganized in  1917.  is  promoting  the 
plan,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  proj- 
ect will  be  completed  this  summer.  It 
■  was  In  New  Salem  that  Lincoln  met 
Ann  Rutiedge.  his  first  sweetheart. 
She  was  engaged  to  marry  John  Mc- 
Neill, but  his  long  absence  from  New 
Salem  led  her  to  believe  him  untrue, 
and  she  became  engaged  to  Lincoln, - 
Just  before  the  date  set  for  their 
marriage  she  learned  that  McNeill 
was  returning.  The  shock  of  this  news, 
coming  at  a  time  when  she  was  se- 
riously ill.  may  have  been  responsible 
lor  her  death. 

Old-timers  in  New  Salem  are  thus 
described  by  the  historian  of  thp 
project  to  reproduce  the  town  as  Lin- 
coln knew,  it: 

"On  Christmas  day  in  1S29."  the  his 
Tory  goes  on  to  say,  "a  postoffice  wa: 
estabiiahed  in  New  Salem  and  Samue 
Hill  was  made  postmaster.  Georgt 
Warburton  then  built  a'store  buildin§ 
and  put  in  a  stock  of  goods,  but  soor 
sold  out  to  the  Chrisman  brothe.r3 
one  of  whom,  Isaac  P.,  became  post 
master  on  November  24.  1S31.  Willian 
Clary,  the  brother  of  John,  who  gavi 
hia  name  to  the  grove  where  he  set 
tied  in  191S.  erected  and  became  pro 
prietor  of  Clary's  grocery.  Then  cam< 
Dr.  Allen,  who  erected  a  dwell  in  | 
across  the  street  south  from  the  Hil 
&.  McNeill  store. 

"In  addition  to  his  profesisonal  du 
ties.  Dr.  Allen  conducted  a  Sunda; 
school.  He  was  an  ardent  temperanc 
man  and  formed  the  first  temperanci 
society  in  tlie  community.  The  plac^ 
of  meeting  wa-s  in  his  residence  or  ii 
the  log  schoolhouse  erected  short!: 
before  this  time  on  the  hillside  sout: 
of  New  Salem.     Dr.  Alien  was  both 


ered  as  to  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  hia 
profession  on  Sundays  and  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  relieving  the 
sick,  but  giving  his  earnings  on  that 
day  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

"Then,  during  the  summec  of  1830. 
Henry  Onstott  moved  from  Sugar 
Grove,  erected  a  dwelling,  and.  estab- 
lished a  cooper's  shop,  supplying  the 
Icegs  and  barrels  for  the  flour  and 
meal  made  at  the  mill,  and  the  con- 
tainers for  the  cured  pork  shipped  by 
llatboat  to  the  markets  of  the  South, 
generally  from  Beardstown.  to  which 
place  it  was  hauled  in  wagons. 

"During  the  summer  of  1831.  Den- 
ton OfTut,  on  his  return  from  a  flat- 
boat  excursion  to  New  Orleans,  con- 
tracteij^r  lot  14  north  of  Main  street 


and  erected  a  store  building,  tha  dee<i 
thereto  being  dated  September  2,  of 
that  year.  Then  came  a  rush  of  other 
settlers — Philemon  Morris,  a  tanner, 
erected  a  dwelling  and  established  a 
tan  yard;  Joshua  Miller,  a  blacksmith 
and  wagon  maker,  built  a  residence 
and  established  a  shop;  Alexander 
Furgeson  and  Peter  Lukins,  the  shoe 
makers;  Robert  Johnson,  the  wheel- 
wright who  made  looms,  spinning 
wheels  and  furnitur«:  Martin  Wad- 
dell,  the  hatter,  who  made  hats  out 
of  rabbit  fur,  wool  and  the  fur  of 
other  animals';  the  Bale  family,  head- 
ed by  Jacob  Bale,  who  bought  and 
operated  Hill's  carding  machine  and 
storehouse  for  wool;  the  Herndon 
Brothers,  shopkeepers,  who  establish- 
ed a  store   west  of  the   James  Rut- 


ledge  residence  and  inn,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  house  of  Joshua  Miller,  which 
was  double,  lived  his  brother-in-law. 
Jack  Kelso,  whose  wife  kept  boarder-s 
occasionally  and  who  himself  was  the 
champion  hunter  and  fisherman  .of 
the  village.  Henry  Sinco  came  in  the 
fall  of  1831  and  sold  out  at  the  end 
of  a  year  to  Dr.  Regnier.  Also  came 
Dr.  Duncan.  David  "Wherry,  Isaac 
Burner.  Edmond  Greer.  Isaac  Golla- 
mer.  Robert  and  William  McNeely:. 
Caleb  Carmen  moved  there  from 
Rock  Center,  after  Trent  left,  and 
made  shoes.  -  •     •  • 

"Thus  the  town  soon  became  self- 
supporting,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  almost  inacces_ 
sible  except  from  the  West,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  no'  we 
grown  and  become  the  metroj.  q£ 
the  country." 


TO  REBmiD  TOWN  WHERE  MCOLiV  BEGAI^ 
CAREER;  WILL  LIVE  AG  AW  IN  GARB  OF  / 


(Associated  Press) 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  April  9.— 'Hie 
village  of  New  Salem,  whei-e  Abraham 
Lincoln  ran  a  store,  studied  law, 
served  as  postmaster  and  won  election 
to  the  legislature,  is  to  rise  from  its 
ruins  in  all  the  detail  of  the  emanci- 
pator's early  manhood. 

The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  league  Is 
ready  to  ask  the  Illinois  general  as- 
sembly for  $00,000  with  which  to  re- 
store the  hamlet. 

I     The  site  already  Is  the  center  of  a 
stat«  park  where  are  preserved  five  of 
i  the  old  structures,  the  school  house 
j  site  and  the  graveyard.  Added  to  these 
I  will  be  the  Offut  store  where  Lincoln 
!  worked,  the  Berry  and  Lincoln  store 
i  where  he  met  business  reverses,  the 
tanyard,  the  wheel  factory,  the  card- 
1  ing  machine  house  and  all  the  homes 
of  the  1030's. 

Even  furnishings,  roads  and  trees, 
and  the  bank  of  the  Sangamon  where 
Lincoln  plied  a  flatboat  will  be  In 
replica.  The  reproduction,  will  be 
marked  next  year  with  a  pageant. 

Lincoln's  birthday  found  wreckers 
levelling  a  legendary  landmark  at 
Htllsboro — the  Blockenburger  Inn — 
where  tradition  saya  Douglass  waited 
for  Lincoln's  answer  to  his  challenge 
to  debate,  and  where  Lincoln  Is  said 
to  t^ve  ^eut  e,  ai&il  preparXug  tox 


Upper  left — Blockenburger  Inn,  where  Stephen  A.  Douglass 
awaited  Lincoln's  answer,  to  his  challenge  to  debate  and  where 
tradition  says  Lincoln  spent  a  night  (window  marked).  Lower — 
The  "Bryant  House"  at  Bement,  where  Lincoln  and  Douglass 
planned  their  debates. 


a  duel  he  never  fought.  A  filling  sta- 
tion will  take  Its  place. 

Restoration  of  New  Salem  will  add 
to  Illinois'  record  of  Lincoln's  career 
In  the  state.  His  Springfield  home 
and  tlio  Beiiieiiit  farnahousa  wliere  tie 


discussed  with  Douijlaas  their  s-'iU's 
of  debates  have  been  memorialia-jfi 
Lincoln's  tomb  here  is  o  shrine,  'jnd 
the  state  capitol  of  lincoln's  duy 
survlces  here  aa  tiia  Sangamon  county 
cuurthouAa, 


Village  of  Memories  Honors  Lincoln 


\  Old  Salem.  Til..  Fob.  12. — Thoy  are 
building,  this  Lincoln's  birthday,  a 
silent  village!  on  a  hilltop  here.  It 
v.iii  not  bo  occupied  by  people — only 
niernoiies. 

One  by  one  the  bulldinga  are  com- 
ing to  completion — stores,  a  country 
Inn  and  homes.  But,  when  all  30  are 
complete  and  furniHhed,  there  will  be 
no  children  in  thu  dooryards;  no  rest- 
less cattle  In  the  barns. 

Empty,  silent,  the  village  will  stanu 
as  a  monument  to  a  village  and  a 
man  long  dead. 

Mecca  for  Pilgi-iuis. 

"We're  building  Salem  town,"  sa. 
old  Captain  W.  H.  Weaver,  "so's  if 
Abe  Lincoln  was  to  come  back  to- 
morrow he'd  say: 

"  'Well,  now!  If  this  doesn't  look 
like  home!' 

"Just  like  that,  he'd  say  it,  and 
slap  that  big  hand  of  his  against  his 
thigh  and  laugh  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  it  will  be  an  Inspiration  and 
meci-a,  for  patriotic  pilgrims." 

Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  Old 
Salem.-  He  came  there  in  1830,  a 
raw-boned,  ignorant  country  lad.  He 
left  the  town  a  man — educated,  keen- 
minded,  ambitious,  yet  broken- 
hearted. 

The  folks  hereabouts  remember 
him  well. 

Captain  Weaver  heard  liim  in  the 
famous  Armstrong  murder  caso  when 
Lincoln  freed  his  client  by  proving 
with  an  almanac  that  the  state's  wit- 
ness erred  when  he  said  the  moon  was 
up  the  night  of  the  crime. 

The  (Jil  l  Ho  .Named. 

There's  Mrs.  Parthenia  Jane  Shipp. 


Here  aie  tlie  oJil  Lincoln  and  llerr.v  grocer.y  at  Ohi  Salent.  w  'liU  C.  E. 
Dawson  pcslng  on  the  cellar  dooi  s  wheio  Lincoln  often  studied  hnv;  .  Tar- 
thenia  Jane  Shipp,  whom  Lincoln  named;  and  Kdith  K.sto  (  laiy,  a  Kutledge 
five  generations  removed,  hohling  the  Ann  I^itledge  Hiblo. 


Lincoln  named  her  when  she  was  five  I  year  they  induced  the  State  of  Illinois 
years  old.  jto  purchase  the  land  and  furnish  the 

Now  she's  90,  but  she  says  she  re- [funds  to  rebuild  the  whole  town, 
members  how  she  looked  into  his  face  I     Little  by  little  they  gathered  the 
as  she  sat  on  his  knee  and  said,  "Par- !  facts  concerning  Old   Salem.  They 
thenia?    That's  a  dam'  pretty  name,  |  have  reconstructed  five  of  the  bulld- 
now,  in't  it?"  lings  and  G.  E.  Llndstrom,  state  as- 

Right  after  Lincoln  left  Salem  forjsistant  arrhiiect,  ha.s  built  a  his  Etouu 
Springfield,  about  1837,  the  folks  all  museum. 


moved  awd  built  Petersburg,  two 
miles  away. 

Finally  nothing  was  left  of  Salem 
but  the  millstones  fallen  from  their 
rotted  supports  and  the  shallow  cel- 
lars grown  deep  with  weeds 


Of  the ■  buildings  up  thci'e  is  the 
Lincoln-Berry  store,  where  Lincoln 
studied  law;  the  Offut  store,  partly 
operated  by  Lincoln;  the  Rutledge 
Inn,  where  lived  Ann  Rutlcdge,  Lin- 
coln's     sweetheart,     whose  death 


But  the  Petersburg  folks  retained  <rushed  Lincoln  with  grief, 
loving  memories  of  Lincoln  and  so  the  j  Before  the  end  of  this  year  it  ia 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  came  into  j  probable  that  the  whole  town  will  be 
being  with  400  members,  mostly  peo-|  built  and  the  roads  laid  out  exactly 
plo  who  had  known  Lincoln  or  were  as  they  were  in  Lincoln's  day. 


descendants  of  those  who  had  known 
him. 

Just  before  the  World  War  they 
bought,  the  site  o£  Old  Salem.  Last 


The  league  is  gathering  together 
Lincoln  relics. 

Among  other  things  is  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  Bible. 


New  Salem,  Villa£*e  of  Memories 


A 


Vniage  6T  Memories  to  Honor  Lincoln 

'■1  ..:> 


OLD  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12.— 
They  are  building,  this  Lincoln's 
birthday,  a  silent  village  on  a 
liilltop  here.  It  will  not  be  oc- 
cupied by  people — only  memo- 
ries. One  by  one  the  buildings 
are  coming  to  completion. 

"We're  building  Salem  town," 
.said  Did  Captain  W  H  Weaver, 
"so's  if  Abe  Lincoln  was  to  come 
back  tomorrow,  he'd  say: 
i  *'  "Well,  now!  If  thia  don't  look 
like  home!'  " 

Of  the  buildings  up.  there  is 
ithe  Lincoln-Berry  store,  vhere 
iLlncola  studied  law;  the  Offut 
ietor'e,  partly  operated  by  Lincoln; 
ithe  RuUedge  Inn,  where  lived 


/nn  Rutledge,  Lincoln's  sweet- 
heart, whose  death  crushed  Lin- 
coln with  grief. 

Above  ere  shown  the  old  Lin- 
coln and  Berry  grocery  with  C. 
B.  Dawson  posing  on  thp  cellar 


doors  where  Lincoln  often  stu- 
died law;  Parthenia  Jane  Shipp. 
whom  Lincoln  named;  and 
Edith  Esto  Clary,  a  Rutledge 
five  generations  removed,  hold- 
ing the  Ann  Rutledge  Bible."* 


ATCHISON  DAILY  GLOBE  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY_l^i921_ 


Prominent  FiguresInllUno^^ 

-a 


Recalls  Scenes  o  Early  ^ 
Illinois  Li|e  o|  i^i" 

A*'*'*''  ,     ••'Well,   now!     If  this  don't  loc 


Old    Salem.    Feb.    ll.-They    are  ■ 
building,   this  Lincoln's  birthday,  a 
sient  village  on  a  hilltop  here.  t 
will  not  be  occupied  by  people-only 
"^o'rby  one  the  buildin.s  arc^com 
i-  l^^hJr?°«n^l  % 

iro^esl.css  cattle  m  th<^^^^^^ 

I  ^^TZ^^'^i^^o  ^a"^flla.e  and  a 

'  man  loug  ^  e^,em  to^vn,"  said 

"We  re  building  baicm  ,  

vvcit,  ^  Weaver,     so  s  ii 

'^V^e'iPnco^^n  was^to'^Sne  bac.  to- 


•"Well,   now!     If  this  don't  look 

'''^'^irst^uice  that  he'd  say  "  and 
Elap  that  big  hand  of  his  against  his 
thigh  and  laugh  with  his  head  thrown 
back  It  will  be  an  inspiration  and 
mecca  for  patriotic  pilgrims.' 

Abraham  Lincoln  lived  m  Om 
Salem.  He  came  there  in  1S30,  a 
rawboned.  ignorant  country  lad  He 
left  the  town  a  man— educated,  keen 
minded,  ambitious,  yet  broken 
hearted.  The  folks  hereabouts  re- 
member him  well. 

Captain  Weaver  heard  him  In  tne 
famous  Armstrong  "lurder  case 
when  Lincoln  freed  his  cient  by 
proving  with  an  almanac  that  tne 
st.ate's  witness  erred  ^vhen  he  said 
the  moon  was  up  the  night  of  the 


Tv,*.rpN  Mrs  Parthenia  Jane  Shipp. 

^■'<,l^fr.d'^.°1ft'"eUS£„«,  two 
miles  away.  ^      ^  Salem' 

lars  gro^vn  deep  with  ^^^^^^^ed 

.f.^^^  Tnd  G  E.  Lindstrom,  state  ai- 
iSnt  ar^'hitect,  has  bmlt  a  big 
\^innf:  muscum. 


Of  the  buildings  up.  there  is  tlie 
Lincoln-Berry  store,  where  Linco  n 
studied  law;  the  Offut  store^  partly 
operated  b;  Lincoln ;  the  Rutledge 
X  where  lived  Ann  Rutledge  Lm- 
coln's  sweetheart.  whose  death 
crushed  Lincoln  with  griet 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  It  is 
probable  that  the  whole  town  will 
be  built  and  the  roads  l^'d  ex- 
actly  aa  they  were  in  Lincoln  s  time. 

The  league  is  gathering  together 
Lincoln  relics.  . 

Among  other  things  is  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  Bible. 


lIewSaTemvTTTa(?-e  to  be  Restored 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR.  SATUEDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1021. 


New  Salem,  III.,  Where  "Honest  Abe"  Was  First  Applied  to  Future  Presi= 
dent.  Disappeared  in  1845,  but  Has  Grown  Again  in  AH  Details — Lloyd 
George  Among  Contributors  to  the  Project. 


From    the-    New    York    Times    Book    ReTlew  and 
Mu;;aziue. 

STRANGER,  friendless,  unedu- 
cated, penniless,  working  on 
a  flatboat  at  $10  per  month." 
That  is  the  description  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  gave  of  himself 
when  he  arrived  at  New  Salem,  111.,  in 
1831.  He  had  come  to  take'  care  of  Den- 
ton Offuli's  interests  in  the  little  town 
that  had  b-een  built  just  three  years  be- 
tore. 

Six  years  later,  In  1S37.  Lincoln  left 
New  Salem  to  take  up  his  law  practice 
at  Springfield.  During  that  period  he 
had  turned  from  an  uncouth,  unlettered 
youth  to  a  young  man  of  promise  and 
aclniowledged  ability. 

The  town  where  Lincoln  made  his 
reputation  as  "Honest  Abe,"  where  he 
studied  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
of  law,  where  he  met,  loved  and  lorit 

Ann  Ratledge,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  career,  in  short,  began  to 
decline  soon  after  his  departure  to 
Springfield  and  by  1845  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  people  of  New  Salem  left  it 
for  more  accessible  communities,  taking 
with  them  their  belongings  and  their 
houses. 

KKinnLT  AS  LINCOLN   KNKW  IT. 

Yet  if  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  to  visit  these  old  haunts  today,  it 
would  not  find  itself  among  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  for  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  an  or- 
ganization formed  in  1917,  there  is  go- 
ing up  today  on  the  site  of  the  old  town 
a  new  town  made  up  of  counterfeits  of 
the  log  cabins,  the  general  stores  and 
the  old  mills  that  Lincoln  knew. 

New  Salem,  in  a  word,  is  being  recon- 
structed as  a  public  park  for  the  pur- 
poses of  preserving  for  posterity  the  at- 
mosphere and  environment  that  helped 
make  Lincoln,  the  man.  Old  maps,  old 
prints,  old  deeds,  all  records  obtainable, 
in  fact,  have  been  gathered  to  make  the 
new  village  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
old.  It  is  expected  that  the  project 
which  will  be  known  as  Old  Salem  State 
Park,  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer. 

Under  the  caption  of  "The  Making  of  a 
Town,"  the  historiiin  cf  the  project  tells 
the  story  of  the  building  of  New  Salem. 

FIRST  SETTLERS   IN  1828. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Salem,  it  is 
set  forth,  were  ,John  M,  Cameron  and  his 
uncle,  James  Rutledue,  who  entered 
their  claims  on  July  139,  1828.  Here  Ihey 
erected  their  grist  and  saw  mills,  both 
housed  in  one  structure  built  out  into 
the  Sangamon  River,  the  stream  that 
fringed  the  townsite.  New  Salem  grew 
up  .iround  this  mill. 

Settlements  existed  already  at  Clary's 
Grove  at  a  place  now  called  Athens,  at 
Sug.ir  Grove  and  an  Indian  Poir.t,  all 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  New  Sa- 
lem. With  a  mill  to  attract  these  set- 
tlers, the  opportunity  for  business  at 
the  new  settlement  was  good,  and  Sam- 
uel Hill  and  John  McNeill  presently 
erected  a  store  building  of  logs.  They 
sold  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt  and  whisky 
in  the  grocery  line,  and  blue  calico, 
brown  muslin,  cotton  chain  and  straw 
hats,  with  a  few  ladies'  hats  and  other 


ornamental  feminine  apparel  in  their 
dry  goods  department. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  add  that  John 
McNeill,  whose  true  name  was  McNa- 
mar,  was  the  man  to  whom  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  was  first  engaged  to  be  married. 
She  became  engaged  to  Lincoln  wlien 
McNeill  lett  for  New  York  to  bring  his 
family  with  him  to  New  Salem.  His 
failure  to  come  back  at  the  stated  time, 
coupled  with  unfounded  rumors,  then 
believed,  about  the  reasons  underlying 
the  changing  of  his  name,  led  Ann  Rat- 
ledge  to  believe  him  untrue. 

KILLKD  BY  SHOCK. 

Lincoln,  who  had  always  loved  her, 
pressed  his  suit  and  was  accepted.  A 
short  time  before  the  time  set  for  their 
marriage  she  heard  that  McNeill  was 
coming  back  to  New  Salem  with  his 

family,  as  h'e  had  said.  The  shock  of 
the  news  brought  her  low  and  she  fell 
a  prey  to  the  fevers  of  the  climate.  She 
died  after  a  last  scene  with  Lincoln. 

"On  Christmas  day,  1829,"  the  his- 
tory goes  on  to  say,  "a  postoffice  was 
established  in  New  Salem  and  Samuel 
Hill  was  matle  postmaster.  Soon  after- 
ward came  Dr.  Allen,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  professiont'tl  duties,  conducted  a 
Sunday  school.  He  was  an  ardent  tem- 
perance man  and  tormed  the  first  tem- 
perance society  in  tlie  community.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  in  his  residence  or 
in  the  log  schoulhouse  erected  s'aortly 
before  this  time  on  the  hillside  south  of 
New  Salem.  Dr.  Allen  was  bothered  as 
to  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  his  profession  on 
Sundays  and  compromised  the  matter 
by  relieving  the  sick  but  giving  his 
earnings  on  that  day  wholly  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 

TOWN  GREW  EAPIDLT. 

The  town  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Settlers  in  neighboring  communities 
were  attracted  by  the  enterprise  of  New 
Salem  and  moved  there  with  their  fami- 
lies and  businesses.  Manufactories  of 
the  things  most  needed  in  a  frontier 
community  sprang  up  and  the  town  soon 
became  self  supporting.  "Had  it  not 
been  almost  inaccessible,  except  from 
the  west,"  says  the  historian,  "there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  be- 
come the  metropolis  of  the  county." 

V/hile  waiting  for  his  employer  to 
start  building  his  storehouse  Lincoiu 
loafed  about  the  town.  An  election  v.-as 
held,  and  Lincoln,  being  about  the  poll- 
ing place,  was  asked  by  Mentor  Graham, 
who  later  became  his  friend  and  teacher, 
if  he  could  write.  Lincoln  replied,  "I 
can  make  a  few  rabbit  tracks,"  where- 
upon he  Vv-as  invited  in  to  assist  in 
keeping  tally,  the  regular  clerk  having 
failed  to  appear. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  lull  in 
voting  Lincoln  told  stories  and  enter- 
tained those  present. 

His  story-telling  faculty  served  to  in- 
troduce Lincoln  and  his  ability  to  act 
as  clerk  at  the  election  attracted  to  him 
the  attention  of  the  more  prominent 
citizens  of  New  Salem.    His  popularity 


grev/  and  in  1832  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  run  for  the  state  legislature. 

M  EARLY   VX.\N1.M0US  VOTE. 

Lincoln  was  defeated  by  Peter  Cart- 
W'right,  an  itinerant  preacher,  who  was 
ill  184G  defeated  for  congress  by  Lin- 
coln. In  the  town  of  New  Salem,  how- 
ever, Lincoln  polled  277  votes  out  of 
the  290  cast.  He  was  as  yet  unknown 
to  I  he  rest  uf  tiie  coiinrv. 

Those  six  years  at  New  Salem  were 
packed  full  of  expcri  jiicos  of  widest 
variation.  Every  building  and  home  in 
New  Salem  was  intimately  connected 
with  him  in  some  way. 

The  site  for  the  reconstructed  village 
was  presented  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who  owned  it.  The  cost  of  the 
building  of  the  houses,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  as  low  a  figure  as  ,$20,000,  is 
being  met  by  popular  subscription. 
David  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributors. 


New  Salem— Hearst  praised  for  oreservntion 


Illinois  Thanks 


By  inlfer^ationai  News  Service. 

PETERSBURG,  III..  Feb.  12.— 
The  part  taken  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Ilear.st  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  home  at 
Old  Salem,  III.,  was  prsised  by 
He.nry  R.  Rathbone,  of  Chicago, 
in  his  address  at  the  fifth  annual 
banquet  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League  here.  Mr.  Rathbone,  whose 
father,  an  aide  to  President  Lin- 
coln, was  stabbed  by  Wilkes 
Booth  as  the  ags^iisin  cacaped 
fvom  the  bos  in  Kord'ti  Thoatre, 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  hioitQric 
signiflcftnce  of  the  old  Lincoln 
home, 

**I  eongrattilate  the  p«?o- 
ple  of  the  community  on 
the  public  spirit  shown  hy 
so  mat\y  of  its  cjtistens  in 
acquiring^  this  home,"  he 
gaid.  *'!  also  congratulate 
you  on  the  splendid  and 
timely  aid  given  by  Will- 
iam Randolph  Hearst.  He 
hag  had  the  vision  of  what 
might  be  acQomplished  not 
only  for  the  people  of  this 
county  and  State,  but  for 
the  people  of  all  the  world 
in  creating  anew  this  spot, 
which  must  always  be  a 
consecrated  one  to  every 
true  American  and  to  all 
who  venerate  the  memoi-y 
I    of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
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Trom    tli(^    Now    York    Times    Book    !Reviow  and 

STRANGER,  friendless,  unedu 


New  Salem,  III.,  Where  "Honest  Abe"  Was  First  Applied  to  Future  Presi= 
dent,  Disappeared  in  1845,  but  Has  Grown  Again  in  All  Details— Lloyd 
George  Among  Contributors  to  the  Project. 

Settlements  existed  already  at  Clarv's 
Grove  at  a  place  now  called  Athens,  at 
Sugar  Grove  and  an  Indian  Point  all 
cated,  penniless,  working  on  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  New  Sa- 
a  flatboat  at  $10  per  month."  lem.  With  a  mill  to  attract  these  set- 
That  is  the  description  Abra-  tiers,  the  opportunity  for  business  at 
ham  Lincoln  gave  of  himself  the  new  settlement  was  good,  and  Sam- 
when  he  arrived  at  New  Salem,  111.,  in  uel  Hill  and  John  McNeill  presently 
ISai.  He  had  come  to  take  care  of  Den-  erected  a  store  building  of  logs.  They 
ton  Offutt's  interests  in  the  little  town  sold  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt  and  whisky 
that  had  been  built  just  three  years  be-, in  the  grocery  line,  and  blue  calico, 
tore.  brown  muslin,  cotton  chain  and  straw! 

Six  years  later,  in  1837,  Lincoln  left  hats,  with  a  few  ladies'  hats  and  other 
New  Salem  to  take  up  his  law  practice  I 


at  Springfield.  During  that  period  he 
had  turned  from  an  uncouth,  unlettered 
youth-  to  a  young  man  of  promise  and 
acknowledged  ability. 

Tlie  town  where  Lincoln  made  his 
reputation  as  "Honest  Abe,"  where  he 
studied  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
of  law,  where  he  met,  loved  and  lost ' 


Ann  Rutledge.  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  career,  in  short,  negan  to 
decline  soon  after  his  departure  to 
Springfield  and  by  184r5  bad  ceased  to 
exist.  The  people  of  New  Salem  left  it 
for  more  accessible  communities,  taking 
with  them  their  belongings  and  their 
houses. 


REnDILT  AS   LINCOLN   KNl'W  IT. 

Yet  if  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  to  visit  these  old  haunts  today,  it 
would  not  find  itself  among  unfamiliar 
i^urroundings,  for  under  the  auspices  of  ^oujiug 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  an  or- 
ganization formed  in  1917,  Ihere  is  go- 
ing up  today  on  the  site  of  the  old  town 
a  new  town  made  up  of  counterfeits  of 
the  log  cabins,  the  general  stores  and 
the  old  mills  that  Lincoln  knew. 

New  Salem,  in  a  word,  is  being  recon- 
structed as  a  public  park  for  the  pur- 
poses of  preserving  for  pogierity  the  at- 
mosphere and  environment  that  helped 
make  Lincoln,  the  man.  Old  maps,  old 
prints,  old  deeds  all  records  obtainable, 
in  fact,  have  been  gathered  to  make  the 
new  village  an  e.Kact  counterpart  of  the 
old.  It  is  expected  that  the  project 
which  will  be  known  as  Old  Salem  State 
Park,  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer. 

Under  the  caption  of  "The  Making  of  a 
Town,"  the  historian  of  the  project  tells 
the  story  of  the  building  of  New  Salem. 

FIRST   SETl'IJiRS   IN  182S. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Salem,  it  is 
set  forth,  were  John  M.  Cameron  and  his 
uncle,  James  Rutledge,  who  entered 
tbfir  claims  on  July  29,  1828.  Here  they 
erected  their  grist  and  saw  mills,  both 
housed  in  one  structure  built  out  into 
the  Sangamon  River,  the  stream  that  i 
fringed  the  townsite.  New  Salem  grew  j 
up  around  this  mill.  i 


ornamental  feminine  apparel  in  their 
dry  goods  department. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  John 
McNeill,  whose  true  name  was  McNa- 
mar,  was  the  man  to  whom  Ann  Rut- 
ledge was  first  engaged  to  be  married. 
She  became  engaged  to  Lincoln  when 
McNeill  left  for  New  York  to  bring  his 
family  with  him  to  New  Salem.  His 
failure  to  come  back  at  the  stated  time, 
coupled  with  unfounded  rumors,  then 
believed,  about  the  reasons  underlying 
the  changing  of  his  name,  led  Ann  Rut- 
ledge to  believe  him  untrue. 

KILLED  Hi'  SHOOK. 

Lincoln,  who  had  always  loved  her, 
pressed  his  suit  and  was  accepted  A 
short  time  before  the  time  set  for  their 
marriage  she  beai-d  that  McNeill  was 
back  to  New  Salem  with  his 


family,  as  he  had  said.  The  shock  of 
the  news  brought  her  low  and  she  fell 
a  prey  to  the  fevers  of  the  climate.  Shfi 
died  after  a  last  scene  with  Lincoln.' 

"On  Christmas  day,  1829,"  the  his- 
tory goes  on  to  say,  "a  postoffice  was 
established  in  New  Salem  and  Samuel 
Hill  was  made  postmaster.  Soon  after- 
ward came  Dr.  Allen,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  professional  duties,  conducted  a 
Sunday  school.  He  was  an  ardent  tem- 
perance man  and  formed  the  first  tem- 
perance society  in  the  community.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  in  his  residence  or 
in  the  log  sehoolhouse  erected  shortly 
before  this  time  on  the  hillside  south  of 
New  Salem,  l^r.  Allen  was  bothered  as 
to  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  his  profession  on 
Sundays  and  compromised  the  matter 
by  relieving  the  sick  but  giving  his 
earnings  on  that  day  wholly  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 


TOWN  GBIi.W  BAPIDLT. 

The  town  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Settlers  in  neighboring  communities 
were  attracted  by  the  enterprise  of  New 
Salem  and  moved  there  with  their  fami- 
lies and  businesses.  Manufactories  of 
the  things  most  needed  in  a  frontier 
community  sprang  up  and  the  town  soon 
became  self  supporting.  "Had  it  not 
been  almost  inaccessible,  except  from 
the  west,"  says  the  historian,  "there  is 
no  reason  wliy  it  should  not  have  be- 
come the  metropolis  of  the  county." 

While  waiting  for  his  employer  to 
start  building  his   storehouse  Lincoln 
'  loafed  about  the  town.    An  election  was 
I  held  and  Lincoln,  being  about  the  poll- 
'  iiig  place,  was  asked  by  Mentor  Graham, 
who  later  became  his  friend  and  teacher, 
if  he  could  write.    Lincoln  replied,  "I 
can  make  a  few  rabbit  track^'  where- 
upon he  was  invited   in   tajJPassist  in 
keeping  tally,  the  regular  clerk  having 
failed  to  appear.  ,  • 

It  is  said  that  during  the  lull  in 
voting  Lincoln  told  stories  and  enter- 
tained those  present. 

His  story-telling  faculty  served  to  ;n- 
I  troduce  Lincoln  and  his  ability  to  act 
;  as  clerk  at  the  election  attracted  to  him 
tile  attention  of   the  more  prominent 
citizens  of  New  Salem.    His  popularity 


FEBRXJAKT  13,  1921. 


LINCOLN  HOME 
HELD  AS  SHRINE 

PETERSBUKG,  IIU  Feb.  12.— The 
part  taken  by  William  Randolph 
IJearst  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Abraham  I^incoln  home  at  Old  Salem 
wa.s  praised  by  Attorney  Henry  R. 
Rathbone  of  Chicago  in  his  address 
at  the  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  here  last 
night. 

Mr.  Rathbone,  whose  father,  an  aid 
to  President  Lincoln,  was  stabbed  by 
Wilkes  Booths  as  th  assassin  es- 
caped from  the  box  in  the  Ford  The- 
ater, after  striking  down  the  Presi 
dent,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  historjc 
significance  of  the  old  Lincoln  home. 

"The  memories  of  the  past  are  the 


inspirations  of  the  present/'  was  the 
keynote  of  his  address,  and  of  the 
work  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  l^eague 
and  of  Mr.  Hearst's  action  in  pur- 
chasing for  the  public  the  old  Lincoln 
farm  he  said: 

"I  congratulate  the  people  of  this 
community  on  the  jjublic  spirit  shown 
by  so  many  of  its  citizens  in  under- 
taking this  task.  I  congratulate  you 
also  on  the  splendid  and  timely  aid 
given  you  by  the  Hon.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  He  has  had  the  vision 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  not 
only  for  the  people  of  this  county 
and  state,  but  for  the  people  of  all 
the  world,  in  creating  anew  this  spot, 
which  must  always  be  a  consecrated 
one  to  every  true  American  and  to 
all  who  venerate  the  memory  of 
Abraham  I^incoln." 

After  pointing  out  the  growing  In- 
terest in  Lincoln  as  an  evidence  of 
his  greatness,  Mr.  Rathbone  declared 
that  the  preservation  of  the  historic 
spots  should  be  a  sacred  duty  for 
Americans.    He  continued: 

"Old  Salem  has  an  appeal  all  its 
own.     Springfield    speaks    to    us  of 


Lincoln    the>   lawyer    and  poltttclaa, 

Washington  of  Lincoln  the  President 
and  statesman,  but  Old  Salem  speaks 
to  us  of  Lincoln  the  man. 

"Great  men  are  priceless.  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  a  symbol  of  hope.  His  life's 
history  of  .<:truggle  and  failure,  of 
obscurity  and  neglect,  of  poverty  and 
limiti'd  opportunities,  his  rising  al)o\'e 
all  these  to  become  the  best  beloved 
of  all  Americans  and  the  forein«£i 
figure  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
only  of  his  own  country's,  but  of  the 
world's  political  and  social  life — ■ 
these  must  forever  inspire  humanity 
to  look  up  from  its  despair  to  the 
star  of  hope  that  points  the  way  to 
renewed  effort  and  to  final  victori-. 

"If  It  be  true  that  'aK  bonesi  man 
is  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  if  the 
supreme  value  of  a  human  soul  is 
above  the  utmost  beauty  of  inanimate 
nature,  then  the  appeal  of  Old  Salem 
with  its  priceless  memories  will  be 
above  and  beyond  the  rugged  graiuiour 
of  the  Yellowstone,  the  marve'.ous 
chasm  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
cloistered  charm  of  the  Yos  pniite." 


CHICAGO   HERALD   AND  EXAHnNER- 


Notables  Of  State  Pay  \ 
Tribute  To  Lincoln  Upon 
Historic  Spot  In  Youth 


BY  A  STAFF  COUHESPONDKNT. 

Fetersburg,  May  19.— Official  Illi- 
nois today  gathered  at  Old  Salem 
state  park,  a  spot  made  sacred  and 
Internationally  historic  by  events  of 
the  early  manhood  oC  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  dedicate  the  new  museum. 
Menard  county  and  its  countryside 
residents  turned  out  to  welcome  the 
oliiclal  party,  including  members  of 
the  Illinois  lioiise  and  senate,  and 
the  day  goes  down  In  local  history 
as  memorable. 

Amid  the  events  which  went  to 
make  the  day  an  enjoyable  one,  state 
senators  and  representatives  made 
brief  studies  of  the  early  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  The  spirit  of 
Lincoln  was  their  guide  and  those 
who  have  made  a  lielong  study  of 
his  early  career  were  Instructors. 

Governor  Len  Small,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Fred  E.  Sterling  and 
Speaker  G.  A.  Dahlberg  paid  tribute 
to  the  life  of  the  "sad  Lincoln."  as 
he  was  known  in  Menard,  because 
of  Ills  love  affair  with  Ann  Uutledge, 
who  slumljers  In  Oakland  cemetery, 
a  short  distance  from  Old  Salem. 
The  death  of  Ann  Uutledge  was  re- 
ferred to  briefly  by  the  speakers  of 
the  day,  and  after  the  exeiciaes  were 
held  a  delegation  of  visitors  went  to 
Oakland  to  place  a  wreath  of  floweis 
on  her  grave.  Her  resting  place  is 
marked  by  a  slab  of  granite,  placed 
in  position  years  ago. 

State  officials  Including  Governor 
Small,  Lieutenant  Governor  Sterling, 
Secretary  of  State  Emmerson  and 
members  of  the  house  and  senate, 
came  to  Petersburg  as  guests  of  the 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  league.  Men  and 
women  turned  out  enmasse. 

The  legislature  came  two  years 
ago  to  be  guests  of  the  league  for  a 
few  hours.  It  was  declared  the  most 
brilliant  event  in  all  the  history  of 
Menard.  The  gathering  today,  how- 
ever, ovei-shadowed  the  line  of  en- 
tertainment of  that  day.  In  addition 
to  tiie  speaking  there  were  appro- 
priate musical  numbers,  and  talks 
were  made  by  g  lides  at  tiiB-iuany 
little  cabins  which  mark  histoi-ic 
spots.  j\s  the  sun  wenl  di»viv  tn  ttie 
west,  seven  hundred  persona  were 
seated  at  the  picnic  dinner  tables. 
All  that  could  be  desired  was  served, 
and  to  the  women  of  Petersburg  and 
Menard  state  officials  and  legislators 
and  their  guests  extended  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

History   Is  Recalled. 

But  the  spii-it  of  Lincoln  stalked 
among  the  assemblage,  tils  arrival 
at  Old  Salem  In  his  young  manhood 
was  recalled  by  those  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  state  park.  His 
candidacy  for  the  legislature  was  re- 
called, his  llrst  defeat  was  again  in- 
scribed In  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  his  early  speeches  and 
addresses  of  his  later  life,  which 
have  become  famous,  were  reread. 

On  the  veranda  of  the  fire  proof 
museum.  In  which  will  be  housed 
many  Lincoln  relics,  the  e.xcrcises 
were  held.  Eefuro  the  arrival  of  the 
■Dtficial  party,  aged  rn;  u  and  women 
talked  of  Lincoln,  and  one  or  two 
spun  yarns  of  hi.s  ability  as  a  wrest- 
ler and  a  railsplitter. 


'  Slate  Representative  Homer  Tice 
of  Greenvlew,  who  has  piloted  ap- 
propriations for  Old  Salem  through 
Ithe  Illinois  general  assembly,  intro- 
jduced  Judge  G.  E.  Nelson,  president 
iof  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  league,  as 
Ichairman,  who  In  turn  introduced 
Governor  Len  Small.  The  large  gath- 
ering cheered  the  state  executive  on 
his  first  visit  to  Menard  since  he 
was  elected  to  office. 

Governor  Len  Small  laid  aside  the 
cares  of  office  for  the  day  to  pay 
iglowing  tribute  to  the  life  and  deeds 
of  Lincoln  and  to  congratulate  the 
league  membership  on  what  it  has 
don*  to  make  the  spot  one  which  is 
destined  to  become  historic  through- 
out the  world. 

Governor  Small  Speaks 

Governor  Len  Small's  address  fol- 
lows: 

I  "Although  nearly  overwhelmed  In 
iSpringflelJ  by  business  of  state  In- 
cidc-nt  to  this  general  assembly,  I 
deemed  it  my  sacred  duty  as  gov- 
ernor, i  iv  precious  privilege  as  a 
citizen  of  our  grand  commonwealth, 
to  meet  with  you  tod.iy  to  pay  hom- 
age again  to  the  memory  of  Illinois' 
greatest  son,  that  king  of  kindness, 
Ahiaham  Lincoln. 

"Humanity  will  never  tire  of  ren- 
dering h  image  to  his  name,  and  the 
people  of  his  beloved  Illinois  w^U 
never  cease  to  be  proud  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name. 

"In  meditating  what  I  might  say 
on  this  occasion,  the  question  oc- 
curred to  me,  'Why  does  the  name  of 
Lincoln  Inspire  people  with  rever- 
ence as  It  always  does?*  It  Is  not 
because  of  his  matchless  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy,  although  history 
proclaims  him- among  the  greatest  of 
ail  time. 

"Surely  It  Is  not  because  he  was  a 
man  of  war,  because  his  great  heart 
was  almost  broken  by  the  horrors  of 
I  the  Civil  war. 

1  "As  I  pondered  this  question,  there 
larose  before  my  mind's  eye  a  lonely 
Ihlll,  a  cross  and  the  bleeding  form 
I  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  sending  up 
the  simple  prayer:  'Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.' 

"Yes,  that  Is  the  answer.  He  is 
reverenced  as  one  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  and  our  grateful  reverence  is  in- 
spired by  the  fact  that  he  died  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Each  one  of  us 
and  every  free  man  in  the  world 
has  benetited  by  the  sacrifice  which 
Lincoln  made. 

"]Men  have  died  for  transient  glory 
and  have  been  forgotten,  but  our 
jreatest  citizen  died  for  a  principle, 
he  gave  his  life  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  eternally  right. 

Recalls  Alton  Speech. 

"Very  appropriately  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  book  issued  by  the  'Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League'  contains  a 
Dart  a£  a  sceech  made  by  Lipcoln  in 
the  city  of  Alton  In  185S.  Lllce  a 
flash  of  lightning  which  lights  up 
the  landscape  on  a  dark  niglit,  it 
gives  us  a  view  of  the  leal  character 
of  the  man  Lincoln  which  endeared 
him  to  the  common  people  and  tnade 
him  their  unquestioned  leader.  It  Is 
1  as  follows: 


"  'It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between 
these  two  principles — right  and 
wrong—throughout  the  world.  They 
are  the  two  princlplos  that  have  stood 
face  to  fueo  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  will  ever  continue  to  strug- 
gle. The  one  is  the  common  right  of 
humanity  and  the  other  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  whatever  sliape  it  develops 
itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  says: 
"You  work  and  toll  and  earn  bread 
and  I  eat  it."  No  matter  In  what 
shape  It  comes,  whether  from  the 
mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  besfride 
the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live 
by  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  or  from 
one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for 
enslaving  anotlier  race,  it  is  the  same 
t  y  ran  n  lea  1  principle.' 

"My  friends,  I  feel  it  an  honor  to 
serve  you  as  governor  of  this  great 
state  of  Illinois  of  nearly  seven  mil- 
lion people,  the  third  state  in  the 
union  in  agriculture,  population, 
wealth  and  natuial  resources. 

"liut  above  and  beyond  all  com- 
mercial and  worldly  considerations, 
it  is  the  state  which  gave  to  the  na- 
tion and  to  the  world,  that  great  man 
of  the  common  people,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  soldier  and-  statesman,  who 
gave  his  life  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
for  humanity. 

"We  are  met  here  today  to  dedi- 
cate to  his  memory  this  museum 
building  which  the  state  of  Illinois 
will  forever  maintain  to  recall  to 
succeeding  generations  the  great  les- 
sons from  the  early  life  of  this  man 
who  was  at  once  so  humble,  and  so 
mighty.  Nothing  that  as  can  say 
can  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  name. 
We  can,  however,  take  advantage  of 
this  occasion  to  plight  anew  our 
faith  in,  and  adherence  to,  the  eter- 
nal principles  for  which  he  stood. 
,  "But  us  be  dedicated  *o  the  task 
for  which  he  fought  and  died,  ihat 
from  our  hon(n-ed  dead  we  conse- 
crate ourselves  anew  to  the  cause 
for  which  he  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion:  'That  we  highly 
resolve  that  his  sacrifice  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom;  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  Bhall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.'  " 

Sterling  Is  Speaker 

Lieutenant  Llovernur  Fred  E.  Ster- 
ling of  Rockford,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  said  that,  if  Lincoln  were 
alive  today,  lie  would  uiiie  the  moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  Illinois  who  gave 
their  son.s  in  the  World  war,  to  urge 
people  to  love  ihelr  flag  and  to  love 
one  another.  Mr.  Sterling  said  also 
tliat  Lincoln  would  admonish  the 
state  legislature  to  practice  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money. 

"If  .\braiiam  Lincoln  were  alive  to- 
day," Mr.  Sterling  said,  "he  would 
call  upon  the  fathers  and  mothers 
who  gave  their  sons  in  the  World  war 
'  to  go  upon  the  highways  and  byways 
and  teach  everyone  to  love  the 
American  flag,  and  to  love  each  other. 

"Lincoln  would  also  admonisli  tlie 
state  legislature  to  practice  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money  and  tell  tliem  to  go  only  so  far 
as  growing  needs  of  the  slate  de- 
mand. The  World  war  has  placed 
burdens  upon  tiie  people  which  the 
legislature  should  lighten  if  possible. 

"I  1-iave  recalled  many  times  my 
pleasant  visit  to  this  historic  spot 
two  years  ago.  It  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  iiistoric  spots  of  the 
world.  It  was  here  that  was  written 
perhaps  the  saddest  chapter  in  the 
life  of  the  great  Lincoln— -his  love  af- 
fair with  Ann  Rutledge,  which  broke 
his  heart." 


In  opening  his  addreas.  Mr.  Ster- 
ling said: 

"Over  at  Springfield  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  serves  about  the  same 
purpose  as  an  extra  tire  on  an-  au- 
tomobile. If  they  have  a  blowout,  I 
might  be  needed,  but  Governor  Len 
Small  will  see  to  It  that  there  Is  no 
btowout  during  ills  administration." 
Dahlberg   Also  Speaks. 

"It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  be  a  guest  at  the  shrine 
of  Lincoln  the  shrine  of  all  shrines," 
Speaker  G.  A.  Dahlberg  said.  "It 
most  truly  represents  the  principle 
for  which  that  great  man  stood.  A 
visit  to  Old  Salem  parlc.  with  the 
memories  that  are  kept  alive  by  its 
preservation,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  every  visitor  the 
great  truth  expressed  by  Lincoln's 
speeches.  To  the  principle  of  the 
common  riglU  of  humanity  this 
country  has  been  dedicated,  and  we 
must  give  our  most  heartfelt  thanka 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  so 
faithfully  preserved  the  memories  af 
the  early  struggles  of  this  groat  man 
to  the  members  of  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  league,  who  through  years 
have  kept  fresh  in  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  preserving  this  shrine. 

"Throughout  the  years  this  will 
always  be  a  shrine  at  wiiich  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  and  of  the  nation  may 
visit  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  of 
American  citizenship.  As  in  the  days 
of  Lincoln,  the  everlasting  struggle 
between  the  common  right  of  hu- 
manity and  the  divine  rights  of 
kings  is  being  waged." 

Thomas  P.  Keep  of  Petersburg  told 
his   hearers   of  plans   to  make  the 
park  national  shrine,  with  the  aid  of 
appropriations  by  the  legislature. 
Tells  Old  Salem  Plans. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Old 
Salem  and  planning  for  future  Im- 
provement, Mr.  Keep  said: 

"The  generation  here,  preceding 
ours,  touched  shoulders_vv_lth_Abra- 

t'ion   for  the   conveyance   of  these 
lands  to  It. 

Ladies'  Aid  In  Work. 

"We  have  investigated  the  matter 
of  securing  white  oak  logs  for  the 
buildings  and  the  hewing  of  them, 
timber  for  clapboards  and  the  mak- 
ing of  them,  and  are  assured  that 
because  of  conditions  now  prevailing 
they  can  be  furnished  at  this  time 
for  less  money  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  ten  years;  that  they  can  be;, 
cut  of  the  diameter  and  lensth  de- 
sired  and  hewed  in  the  timber;  tliat] 
the  clapboard  timber  can  he  boled| 
and  hauled  to  the  park  and  expert 
clapboard  makers  furnished  to  make 
them  >ip  at  a  price  for  eacli  thou-1 
sand.   We  believe  no  more  propitious 
time  will  ever  come,  than  just  now,  I 
to  restore  these  old  buildings,   and  ■ 
we  ask  the  state  to  go  on  with  this 
Avork.    For  ourselves  we  propose  to 
put  on  a  campaign  of  publicity  which  | 
•win  bring  the  work  being  done  here  j 
to   the   knowledge    of   every  school 
child  in  the  land  and  then  to  raise  by 
donation  the  funds  necessary  to  buy 

and  deed  to  the  state  the  twenty 
acres  adjoining  the  park  on  the  south 
containing  the  old  school  house 
where  Menter  Graham  taught  and 
the  New  Salem  burying  ground  and. 
also  to  furnish  these  buildings  as^ 
fast  as  they  are  completed  by  the 

"To  the  ladles  of  the  league  has 
been  delegated  the  work  of  making 
the  necessary  research  and  designing 
the  furniture,  and  they  are  now  or- 
ganizing for  the  job.  They  will  invite 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  all 
the  historical  societies  of  the  state 
and  of  ladies  Interested  in  this  sort  of 
work  throughout  the  country. 


"When  the  necessary  appropriation!  Many  Welcome  Legislators 

is  made  and  this  work  of  restoratloni     Petersburg    took  a  day  off  to  wel- 
beglns  the  publicity  problem  will  be  come  the  state  legislature.    Wlten  the 
solved.    And  when  people  can  be  In-' delegation  arrived  there  was  a  large  , 
terested  and  know  that  they  are  ac-'^j.^^^^       ^j^^  depot  to  extend  a  wel-| 
compllshing     something     permanent  ^^^^^  visiting  crowd  were  | 

with    their   money.   It   is   surpns  ng  ^  ^^^^ber,  who  paid  a  visit  to 

how  many  wish  to  help  In  honoring  ^^,|^^    mission  two 

^'^^LTt^  us 'Il.° ketS'J^^JJln^d'Thit  •  we  years  ag^.  Men  women  an^^cM'  tren 
have  started  out  to  build  here  a  me-  |  were  out.  and  the  guests  weie  es- 
morial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  different  corted  to  cars  and  made  ready  foi  the 
from  any  ever  builded  before  to  any 'trip  to  historic  Old  Salem.  IhJ  gen- 
many,  one  which  fires  the  imagination  ieral  committee  in  charge  was  rem- 
and appeals  to  the  romanticism  of  our  j  posed  of  officers  of  the  Old  S  ilem 
people;  that  its  successful  Issue  will  I  Lincoln  league  as  follows:  Preoi  lent, 
redown  to  the  glory  of  our  state  and  i  G.  E.  Nelson;  vice-president.    F.  H. 


that  the  world  is  looking  on  wonder- 
ing if  we  mean  to  carry  it  through 
and  stands  ready  to  help  as  soon  as 
its  success  is  assured  " 

The  musical  program  consisted  of 
vocal  numbers  by  Miss  Ethel  Day  of 
this  city  and  the  singing  of  "Illinois" 
by  a  quartet  composed  of  James 
Cheaney.  W.  S.  Antle.  Arthur  John- 
son and  William  Levering.  Follow- 


Whiiney;    secretary,  W.  Y.  Ramsey; 
treasurer,  E.  E.  Dawson;  directors,  11. 
H.    Cheaney,  T.  P.,  Reep,    Homer  J. 
Tice,  E.  S.  Mitchell.    C.  W.    Shipley  ! 
was  In  charge  of  the  transportation.  I 
Are  Escorted  to  Park 
The  group  captains,  who  escorted 
the  visitors  to  the  points  of  interest' 
at  the  state  park    were:     George  C. 
Power,  Frank  E.  Blane.  .-Vrthur  Lili- 
Smoot,  Henry  B. 
Pond,  E.  H.  Golden,    William  Small, 
Dr.  Irving  Newcomer,  C.  C  Frackel- 
ton   Dr.  H.  P.  Moulton,  Dr.  D.  D.  Ep- 

AI 


ing  the  exercises,  Menard  residents,. 

acting  as  guides,  took  the  visitors  on  I  enstcin^  John  M. 
a  sight  seeing  trip  through  the  park.' 
"Real  Feed  Enjoyed" 
The  most  successful  undertaking  In        •    ^     „         ,r  n     r^  ai 

the  state  history  was  what  officials  Hng,  Dr.  C.  D.  McDougall,  Di.  Al 
and  legislators  had  to  say  in  praising  Fouche  Dr.  George  a  bpear.  f  rof 
the  work  of  the  women  of  Petersburg    M.  L.  Test,  Rev.  W   M  C''";^.  Kev, 

C.  R.  Sinoot,  Rev.  J.  M.  Jolinston,  II. 
M.  Levering,  Harry  Shirding,  Cliarles 
Katzenstein,  J.  H.  Kincaid,  J.  Colby 
feBeekman,  C.  '  H.  Houghton,  Earl 
Kincaid,  T.  L.  Cantrall,  E.  S.  Wald- 
mlre  and  Ros.s  A.  Nance. 

Cars  for  tlie  transportation  to  and 
from  tlie  park  were  furnished  by  the 
following:  W.  T.  Willis,  E.  R.  Ship- 
ley, Lester  B.  Ott,  James  Wood,  F.  E. 
Blane,  Harry  Aden,  Kazenstcin  Broth- 
ers, Dr.  II.  E.  Wilkin,  Ross  A.  Nance 
Mrs.  Jennie    Bone,    Thomas  Tleman, 


and  Menard,  who  prepared  the  picnic 
supper  which  was  partaken  of  by 
seven  hundred  persons.  The  meal  was 
served  on  long  tables  in  the  park,  and 
ladies  looked  after  the  needs  of  their 
guests.  Nothing  was  overlooked.  The 
menu  consisted  of  roast  chicken, 
baked  ham,  sandwiches,  roast  pig, 
Boston  beans,  deviled  eggs,  potato 
salad,  fruit  salad,  ice  cream  and 
strawberries  and  cake. 

J.  W.  Weaver  of  Oakford  provided 
the  roast  pig,  which  weiglied  forty 
pounds.  It  was  cooked  in  a  baker's 
oven,  and  to  Governor  Len  Small  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  carving  it.  Tlie 
movie  men  were  busy  while  the  two 
officials  were  sinking  a  carving 
knife  into  the  yearling. 

"Action,"  shouted  the  movie  man 
wlien  (Governor  Small  undertook  the 
task.  There  was  action  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  then  'Secretary  of  State 
Kmmerson  got  on  the  job  and  carved 
for  several  minutes. 

"The     hog     weighed  forty-eight 


pounds/'  said  Mr.  Weaver.  "My  >vlfe 
and  I  dressed  it  and  brought  it  over 
this  morning.  I  came  out  to  see  if  it 
was  satisfactory.  The  manner  in 
which  It  is  being  devoured  convinces 
me  that  i.t  was  a  real  porker.  I  hava 
sampled  it  myself. 

Committees  Are  Named 
The  banquet  committee  was  out  at 
the  park  early  and  when  the  visitors 
arrived  the  sumptuous  meal  was 
ready.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Waring  was  in 
charge,  assisted  by  the  following 
ladies  of  the  Lincoln  league: 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Warnsing,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Reep,  Mrs.  Herman  Aachte,  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Harms,  Mrs.  Harve  Levering, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Frackelton,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Mc- 
Dougal,  Mrs.  Rock  Stowell,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Smoot,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Bradley,  Mrs. 
W.  Y.  Ramsay,  Mrs.  G.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Dawson.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brass,  Mrs. 
John  N.  Onstoft,    Mrs.    George  C. 

,  Power,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Houghton,  Mrs.  C. 

i  W.  Shipley,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Nance,  Mrs. 

'  J.  M.  Weaver.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Smoot,  Mrs. 

'  P.  P  Grosboll,  Mrs  Lucy  Rainey,  Mrs. 

I  Will  Power,  Mrs.  Gaines  Welch,  Mrs. 

1 1.  N.  Grisse,  Mrs.  Heye  Dorn.  Mrs.  j 

:  C.  N.  Buckley. 


Samuel  Salveson.    G.    B.  Thomsofi 
Paul  Smoot,  Rev.  C.  E.  Bmoot,  Jolv. 
W.  Mallergren,  H.  S.  Houghton,  J.  Ife 
Clary   Edward  H.  Golden,  Dr.  H.  h 
Moulton,    Harry    Balstar.  Fred  .Tur- 
gens.  John  Bontics.  Earnest  Reicherp 
John    Spink.  D.  B.  Finney,  Thomas 
Bergen,  William    H.    Taylor,  Clarji 
Hadsell.  Frank  Eastman.  E.  W.  BocW; 
er  Fred  Henninger,  Oscar  Haywood 
Dr  J.  W.  Lawson,    W.    H.  Traylojl 
George  Kern.  Arthur  Frewert,  WiT 
Houghton,    C.    A.    Campbell,  Emmj 
,,  Jergens,  H.  M.  Levering,  Herschbai  | 
'1  Motor  company,  Clark  Estell,  Wa| 
ren  Williamson,  E.  S.  Waldmire,  I 
C.  Frackelton,  C.  H.  Rush.  HersH^ 
H    Roberts.  Walter  Watkins,  Pow 
Juhl     Yates    and    Thorton,  Sami 
Greenwalt,    Harley  M.  Clark,  Hai 
Klrby,  James  Miles,  Harry  Gransta 
Fred  Muttera,  J.  L.  Laning,  G. 
Nelson.  Evans  Watkins,  Edgar  VV 
kins,  George  Finney,    Cyris  Grosb 
Peter  Grosbell,  Heye  Dorn,  Dr.  B., 
Epling,  A.  J.  Bradley,  A.  A.  Brad 
Samuel  Thompson,    Marlon  Tur- 
R  V.  Stowell,  M.  L.  Test,  H.  J.  Ej 
enauer,  John  Cox.  Paul  Grosball 
W.  Shipley,  Frank  Whitney  and  J 
Johnston. 

The  entertainment  committee, 
composed  of  State  Represent^ 
Homer  J.  Tice,  G.  E^  Nelson^ 
Thomas  Reep. 


New  Salem  Lincoln  Park  Dedicated 


OLD  SALEM  PARK  DEDICATED. 

Old  Salem  State  park  and  museum  at  Petersburg  was 
dedicated  yesterday  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
site  made  famous  by  Lincoln's  association  with  it  as  a 
store  keeper  la  the  property  of  the  state  and  will  be 
maintained  at  public  expense. 

In  all  of  the  story  of  Lincoln  there  is  no  chapter  more 
interesting  than  his  experiences  at  Salem.      The  boy 
reading  hia  life  flnde  in  Old  Salem  those  elements  of  true 
romance  which  he  loves.    The  grown  man  who  loves  ^ 
nature  and  the  out-doors  is  very  ciuickly  attracted  to; 
this  chapter  because  It  shows  Lincoln  more  like  the  | 
average  man  than  does  any  other  period  in  his  career,  j 
Here  he  communed  with  nature,  the  woods,  the  water 
and  with  the  simple  folks  who  were  almost  pioneers. 

The  purchase  and  preservation  of  this  spot  by  the 
state  was  money  well  spent.  Its  dedication  deserved  the 
importance  with  which  the  presence  of  Governor  Small 
and  many  other  prominent  lUinoisans  Invested  it. 

Thus  we  add  another  asset  to  Illinois  investments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  and  of  aU  time  to  come. 


Hew  Salem    to  be  Re sto red-Aid  Needed 


(Bv  a  Staff  Correspondeiil) 
New  Salcra,  May  "0- — Immediate 
aid  of  the  state  of  tUinoi.s  in  the 
coniiJletion  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
Old  (New)  Salem,  where  Abiaham 
Lincoln  spent  his  early  manhood,  was 
sousht  iTere  Wednesday  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  state  park  into  which 
the  historic  ^ciiunds  recently  were 
converted. 

"We  ask  only  that  the  state  com- 
plete the  woilc  it  has  undertaken,  as 
set  out  in  the  bill  making'  tliis  site 
a  state  park."  Hon.  Thomas  Keep 
of  Petersburg-,  speakinj?  in  behalf  of 
the  Old  Salem  Lin.coln  league,  told 
Governor  I-en  Small,  other  state  of- 
ficials and  members  of  the  'Illinois 
legislature.  The  official  party  had 
laid  aside  all  cares  tor  the  day  to  do 
honor  to  the  man  whose  spirit  seemed 
to  be  hovering  over  the  assemblage 
throughout  the  entire  dedicatory 
ceremonies. 

"We  believe  no  more  propitious 
time  wi.ll  ever  come  than  just  now 
to  restore  tliese  old  buildings."  con- 
tinued Mr.  Keep.  "We  have  learned 
that  white  oak  logs  and  clapboards 
can  be  secured  now  cheaper  than  at 
any  lime  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Plan   Publicity  Campaign. 

"For  ourselves,  we  propose  to  put 
on  a  campaign,  of  publicity  which  will 
brinsr  the  work  being  done  here  to 
the  knowledge  of  every  school  child 
in  the  land  and  then  to  raise  by 
donation  the  funds  necessary  to  buy 
and  deed  to  the  state  the  twenty 
acres  ajoinlng  the  park  on  the  south. 
This  plot  contains  the  old  school 
house  where  Menter  Graham  taught 
and  th'S  New  Salem  burying  ground. 
We  plan  to  furnish  all  buildings  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  completed- 

"To  the  ladles  of  the  league  has 
been  delegated  the  task  of  maklu^r 
the  iiecessary  research  and  de.signing 
tlie  furniture,  an  they  now  are  or- 
ganizing for  the  .1ob.  They  will  in- 
vite the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  historical  societies  ot  the  state 
and  of  ladies  interested  in  this  sort 
of  work  th'-oughout  the  coun.try. 

"When  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion is  made  and  the  work  of  res- 
toration is  actively  resumed,  the 
publicity  problem  will  toe  solved. 
When  people  know  something  perm- 
anent la  being  accomplished  with 
their  money,  it  Is  surprising  how 
■many  wish  to  aid  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  Great  Emancipator." 

Much  to  be  Don«. 

Worlc  of  Rebuilding  the  old  almost 
forgotten  village,  so  sacred  to  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  was  started  in  1918. 
Practically  all  the  old  edifices  of 
Lincoln's  day  have  been  restored  In- 
cluding the  Rntledge  Inn  and  Tav- 
ern where  "Honest  Abe"  boarded 
from  1832-37.  None,  however,  has 
bf^en  furnished  as  yet,  and  consider- 
able work  yet  remains  to  be  done  on 
the  structures  proper.  If  the  assist- 
ance requested  by  the  Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln League  is  granted,  the  work  will 
proceed  rapidly,  according  to  Mr. 
Reep  and  others  who  have  played  ac- 
tive parts  in  the  movement.  It  pro- 
bably will  be  finished,  within  two  or 
threo  years.  • 


.  W  SALEM 

Hunareds  of  persons  from  miles 
'  around  the  surrounding  country,  as 
well  aa  from  Springfield  and  other 
adjacent  cities,  united  with  official 
Illinois  in  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
Great  Liberator's  memory.  The  event 
without  a  doubt,  was  the  most  bril- 
liant in  Menard  county's  history, 
even  outrivaling  the  time  two  years 
ago  when  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly .spent  a  few  hours  on  the 
grounds. 

All  of  the  speakers  made  brief 
stu'.lie?  of  the  life  of  Lincoln,  dwell- 
ing briefly  on  his  love  affair  with 
Ann  Rutledge,  whose  remains  now 
rest  in  Oakland  cemetery,  close  by. 


Following  the  exercises  at  the  new 
museum  building,  just  completed. 
Governor  Small,  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or Fi  ed  E.  Sterling,  Hon.  Gothard  A. 
Oahlteig,  Secretary  of  State  Louis 
L.  Emmerson  and  others  of  the  of- 
ficial party  visited  the  grave  of  Lin- 
coin's  one  time  fiancee. 

Governor  Small.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Sterling,  Speaker  Dahlberg 
and  Mr.  Reep  were  the  principal 
speakers.  State  Representative 
Homer  Tice,  Greenview,  who  has 
sponsored  all  Old  Salem  approria- 
tions  thus  far  advanced  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  introduced  Judge  G. 
E.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Old  Sa- 
lem Lincoln  league,  as  chairman  of 
the  afternoon.  The  judge  in  turn 
presented  Governor  Small.  The  ex- 
ecutive was  vigorously  cheered.  It 
was.  his  first  visit  to  Menard  county 
since  he  lias  assumed  office. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
Governor  Small  deposited  in  the  new 
museum  an  old  mattock  found  on 
the  grouids.  It  bore  the  Initials  "A. 
L."  A  number  of  relics  have  been 
placed  in  the  new  museum,  a  stone 
structure  standing  on  a  high  hill 
overlooking  a  beautiful  green  valley. 
A  part  of  the  Lincoln  collection  of 


Custodiat».sFay  of  the  Lincoln  monu- 
ment in  SlCMyngfield  also  were  ex- 
hibited. 

Music  was  fui*»ished  by  the  Capi- 
tal City  band  of jSpringfield,  under 
the  direction  of  Pt-ofessor  Fred  W. 
Blood  Vocal  selections  were  con- 
tributed by  Miss  Ethel  Day,  Peters- 
butg,  and  a  quartet  composed  of 
John  Cheaney,  W.  S.  Antle,  Arthur 
Johnson  and  William  Levering. 

Following  the   exercises     on.  the 
veranda  of  the  museum,  the  visitors 
'  were  ushered  through  Xhe  park  on  a 
sight  seeing  expedition  with  Peters- 
burg folks  acting  as  guides. 

Picnic  Supper  Enjoyed. 

Then,  seven  hundred  hungry  men, 
women  and  children  sat  down  to 
the  picnic  tables  and  began  to  do 
justice  to  the  sumptuous  feed  women 
of  Petersburg  and  Menard  had  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  J.  W. 
Weaver  of  Oakford  had  provided  a 
roast  pig,  weighing  forty  pounds. 
It  was  carved  by  Governor  Small 
and  Secretary  of  State  Emmerson. 
As  the  two  officials  worked  away, 
two  movie  cameras  clicked. 

Officers  of  the  Old  Salem  league 
made  up  the  committeemhxKgs  sh 
made  up  the  general  committee  in 
charge  of  the  festivities.  These  In- 
cluded President  Nelson;  Vice  Pres- 
ident F.  H.  Whitney;  Secretary  W. 
y.  Ramsey:  Treasurer  E.  F.  Daw- 
son, and  Directors  H.  H.  Cheaney, 
T.  P.  Reep,  Homer  J.  Tlce  and  F. 
S.  Mitchell.  C.  W.  Chipley  was  in 
charge  of  the  transportation  to  and 
from  the  grounds. 

Some  of  the  officials,  including 
Governor  Small,  motored  out  from 
Springncld.    The  majority,  however. 


oame  on  board  a  special  train  over 
the  C.  P.  &  St.  L.,  leaving  Spring- 
field at  1  o'clock-,  and  returning  at  1 
o'clock. 
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VILLA  GE 


HOULD  the  long  deserted,  yea, 
\ons  departed,  villaj^o  of  New  Sale 
he  restored  tliere  a\  iJi  be  many  to 
liow  Lincoln  would  Jiave  viewed  sue 
action.    The  restorer: 


ers  must  draw  on  their    See  .W 
ey  may  come  very  near-  o  d  and  e^^ eedi^^^^^^^^ 
Tarhell  says  that  .  New   son  .^^s^Sn.'"^  ^ 


imagination,  yet  tli 
"the  oriyinjil.  Ida 

Salem  was  built  in  1821),  that  "its  maximum 
showed  fifteen  log  houses,  tliat  it  Avas  on 
the  decline  and  fall  by  1837,  and  that  by 
1810  it  was  a  memory  rather  than  a  mart. 
Yet  it  was,  in  its  brief  day,  an  enterprising 
community.  She  tells  us  that  its  hundred 
mhabitants  numbered  on  tlieir  rolls  a  tin- 
ner, a  hatter,  a  sclioolmaster  and  a  preach- 
er,—that  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  two  stores 
and  a  tavern  once  indicated  that  New  Salem 
was  eager  to  advance  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. Why  not?  There  have  been  large 
cities  that  started  with  a  smaller  muster 
than  New  Salem. 
.We  have  students  of  architecture  w;ho 

know  what  the  average  log  store  or  tavern, 
the  average  saw  mill  or  dwelling  of  the 
Middle  West  of  eighty  years  ago  was  like. 
There  was  a  famous  novel  entitled  "Waver- 
ley  or  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  and  to  at- 
tempt to  rcconstmct  a  village  that  began 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion and  lasted  until  the  log  cabin  and  hard 
cider  campaign  is  no  extravagant  attempt. 
Models  or  sketches  of  pioneer  homes  are  to 
families  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rockies  what  miniature  craft  are  to  the  old, 
families  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Anybody 
whose  ancestors  Avent  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  can  get  an  approximate  idea  of  what 
a  frigate  of  1812  was  or  wliat  kind  of  sloops- 
of  war  Preble  used  before  Tripoli,  or  what 
constituted  a  fast-sailing  privateer  of  Bar- 
ney's day.  The  reconstruction  of  New  Salem 
is  by  no  means  so  great  a  feat  as  decipher 
ing  the  inscriptions  on  the  pyramids,  or 
finding  the  treasures  that  yielded  to  the 
"Open  Sesame"  of  Schliemann. 

The  Bay  State  has  a  Salem  that  would  be 
famous  even  though  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
had  never  sat  at  a  desk  in  the  custom  house. 
New  Salem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  historic 
memory  because  of  the  man  who  kept  a 
store,  handled  the  mail  and  went  out  sur- 
veying. It  is  because  of  Lincoln  that  the 
village  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  because  of 
Lincoln  that  many  would  like  to  see  what 
manner  of  place  it  was.  Mount  Vernon, 
Monticello  and  the  Hermitage  are  memories 
of  a  great  past.  Could  the  log  houses  of, 
New  Salem  rise  again  it  would  seem  as  if 
Ezekiel  had  trodden  the  valley  and  brought 
the  dry  bones  to  life.  Z/^?/ 

Li-ncoln's  hard  common  sense  and  ever 
present  humor  never  barred  out  poetic  feel- 
ing. He  had,  as  a  speech  of  his  young  man- 
hood proves,  a  strong  poetic  vein,  and  felt 
the  pathos  of  the  departing  Revolutionary 
veterans.  It  is  probable  that  a  tent  in 
which  Washington  had  slept  or  a  boat  that 
had  carried  Paul  Jones  would  have  touched 
his  inmost  heart.  He  might  have  cherished 
a  souvenir  of  his  grandfather's  old  home  In 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  saw  anything  picturesque  or 
impressive  in  New  Salem.  Youth  does  not 
often  feel  its  own  environment  as  pictur- 
esque. To  Lincoln  the  gossip  of  a  postofHce, 
the  cares  of  commerce,  the  political  discus- 
sions of  a  young  state,  the  prices  of  lots, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  law  books 
he  needed  were  not  calculated  to  rouse  the 
feelings  of  Goldsmith  meditating  upon  sweet 
Auburn  or  of  Gray  in  the  churchyard  at 
Stoke  Pogis. 


,.-1.^  1    ,  a'lil  rather  disdainful  of"  all 

;^ho  had  never  studied  architecture.  Thero 

and^['"Z^''"''"'''''  ^^'"^  ^-^storation.^ 

c.nn  hL,  o  yeomen  would  have 

smashed  Ruskm's  seven  lamps  of  architec- 
I  ure  and  anything  else  that  came  handy 
jover  the  parson's  head.  naauy 

!  It  is  within  the  possibilities  that  Lincoln 
who  read  everything  that  bore  on  lili  ,  ay 
have  contrasted  the  scholarly  descriptions 
of  restored  churches  with  the  vil  ige  d?^ 
putes  wherein  the  rector  called  his  on  o 
ncnts  stubborn  ignoramuses  and  thev  ac- 
cused him  of  bringing  havoc  and  rancor 
where  the  rude  forefatliers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep.  (Their  phraseology  may  hav  bSn 
less  poetical-the  reader  can  ' 
scene.) 


imagine  the 


,.i,M  1?.^  ^  ^^'T-  '^  "'^y-  brought  a 

chuckle  from  Lincoln  to  think  tiiat  nobody 
Mould  wish  to  restore  the  New  Salem  tavern 
oi  any  of  the  log  buildings  of  that  prosaic 
little  community.  Gaunt  and  ungainly  he 
dreamed  not  that  nations  would  like  to  see 
how  bo^ved  the  woods  beneath  his  sturdy 

yeais  did  Philadelphia  restore  Independence 
Hall  to  Its  original  status.  Since  then  his- 
torical societies  have  brought  forth  manv 

fhorfl""?'!^"^'*  ^  J'^^t  like  the  one 

that  floated  down  to  New  Orleans  would 
be  gazed  on  by  multitudes.  The  rudest  hut 
Mould  be  precious  had  it  covered  Lincoln 
when  the  rain  descended,  and  the  Hoods 
came,  and  the  )}ind  blew. 
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0  MOV!  CABIN 
TO  OLD  SALEM 


Special  to   The   State  Journal. 
Petersburg,  July  26.— fhQ  Onstott 
Cooper  shop  1*  being  moved  to  its 
New  Salem  Mt*  from    8outh  M»ln' 


street  where  it  has  stood  as  a  dwell- 
ing since  the  early  "forties."  T.  J. 
Onstott  owner  of  the  cooper  shop  at 
New  Salem  moved  the  lot;3  to 
Petersburg-  and  converted  tliem  into 
a  dwelJins.  lie  covered  the  logs 
with  weather-buardiiig.  Tlie  prop- 
erty chang-ed  hands  a  number  of 
times  when  last  fall  the  lot  aiuj 
building-  were,  sold  at  a  partition 
sale.  The  Department  of  Public 
Wor';s  and  I'.uildings  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  Old  Salem  Un- 
coil^  league  entered  into  an  agree- 


ment lo  buy  it  and  restore  it  to  its 
original  site  at  New  Salem. 

Tlu;  state  conti-ibiited  $500  and  the 
(")ld  Salem  l  .incoln  league  put  up  the 
balance,  about  $tii;5.  The  league  owns 
the  lot  wliich  will  be  sold  when  a 
fair  price  is  obtainable;  the  salvage 
of  the  building  (such  parts  of  it  as 
we.'e  not  .a  part  of  the  cooper  shop) 
will  go  with  the  lut.  Tlie  league 
agreed  to  mo\  e  the  log's  and  put 
them  up.  Harry  Schirdlng,  president 
of  the  Scliirding  State  baid<,  Peters- 
burg and  one  of  tiie  league  directoi.'^, 
was  commissioned  by  the  league  to 
supc;ri.-.to:;d  the  r-.'i:toratioii.  Several 
days  ago  he  completed  the  found;'- 
tion  aiui  tliis  week  the  logs,  all  nimi- 
bered,  are  being  hauled  to  the  park. 
In  a  few  days  Mr.  Schirdlng  will 
have  a  house  raising  day  at  the  parlc 
and  the  cooper  shop  will  go  up  in 
a  day.  The  logs  are  the  originaj 
ones  which  compo.sed  the  cooper 
shop  in  whicli  Lincoln  read  Black- 
stone  and  Shakespeare  by  the  light 
from   the  burning  shavings. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  removal  of  this  house  from 
Petersburg  to  the  park.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  have  a  dedication  service 
sometime  in  September.  The  logs 
will  all  be  up  in  a  few  days  but  the 
chimney,  fireplace,  etc.,  may  have 
to  wait  as  workmen  are  very  busy 
now  and  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
have  the  shop  entirely  completed  be- 
fore the  middle  of  September. 


A  FAMOUS  LINCOLN  RELIC 

By  Eliblu.  Suirord 

ONJC  of  tlio  most  famous  of  all  relics 
cDiinoctod  with  thu  loiiuuitic  stuiy  nl' 
(juf  great  Piesidait  is  tho  Kiikliaui 
Grainuiai-  from  which,  it  ^vas  known,  ]An- 
coln  in  his  young  manhood  studied  I'mgli.sh 
in  company  with  his  sweetheart,  Ann  Kut- 

r--      -  .   
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ledge,  back  in  the  old  days  in  the  vilhige 
of  New  Salem. 

Jri  some  inysteri<'US  way  tliis  book  disap- 
peared about  the  time  Lincoln  went  to 
Washington  to  assume  his  great  task  of 
preserving  the  Union.  Though  it  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  existence,  and  al- 
though collectors  sought  for  it  far  and 
wide  for  many  years,  it  was  not  until  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  its  whereabouts 
was  discovered.  It  was  finally  located  out  in 
]\Iontana  in  the  home  of  William  Kutledge, 
a  son  of  Robert  Ilutledge,  Ann's  brother. 
The  owner  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it, 
stating  that  tho  book  wa.s  being  held  in 
tru.st,  as  he  had  willed  it  to  a  nephew.  Jle 
was  finally  persuaded  to  surrender  it  tempo- 
rarily, and  it  is  now  on  exhibition  among 
the  Lincoln  relics  in  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Upon  the  title-page  of  the  little  book, 
now  almo.st  one  Inmdred  years  old,  is  the 
famous  inscription  written  by  Lincoln  in 
a  playful  vein  on  the  occasion  of  its  presen- 
tation to  his  boyhood  sweetheart: 
"Ann  M.  Rutledge  is  now  learning  grammar." 
On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  is  the  al- 
most equally  famous  receipt  which  Lincoln 
once  wrote  when  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Denton  Offutt  in  Ncav 
Salem.  It  was  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  presumably  by  Robert  Rutledge  many 
years  ago.    ^jVa.  vCJ-i- "i       'r^-'.j        '  i  ''' 


The  Portal,  February  7,  1925. 


~~     Lincoln  Memorial  Fark 

ABivAlIAM  LIX(-'*  >LX.  ''"m  in  KonUicky,  Ui-ivcil, 
"  when  a  small  l)oy,  whh  luiivnts  to  hi<liaiia, 
•aid  wheu  Aljralraiii  wad  tweut,y-oue  the}-  niova 
lisrain  to  the  tiiiy  village  of  New  Salem,  Menard 
Comity,  lUmoirf.  Lincohi  soon  Inn  d  out  to  a  man 
named  Otfut,  to  cany  u  tiat-lx.-.i  load  of  gouds 
from  New  Salem  to  New  Orleans  by  way  ot  the 
Sangamon,  lUmois,  and  Missi.ssipiu  Kivei-.s.  Later 
he  clerked  m  a  store  which  Mr.  OUut  opened  m 
New  Salem.  He  next  went  mto  bu.sine.->.s  for  hmi.-^ell, 
and  this  was  without  profit.  He  improved  every 
opportunity  for  study,  and  here  he  gained  his  first 
laiowledge  of  the  law  by  discovering  a  set  of  Black- 
f<tone  in  a  baiTel  of  trash  which  he  had  bought  to 
acconmiodate  a  mo\-er.  He  walked  sL\  miles  to 
borrow  a  grammar. 

He  was  api)ointed  postnia^Ler  of  New  fcalera 
when  letU-r  postage  was  twenty-hve  cents.  There 
A\'as  little  bushiess,  but  the  office  brought  huu  news- 
I  papers  which  at  that  time  were  full  of  exciting  de- 
j  bates  bv  Clay  and  Webster. 

I  The  life  of  tliis  small  village  was  shoiL.  The  ni- 
i  habitants  nioved  to  more  prosj^erous  parts  of  the 
eountrv  and  the  village  of  Xew  Salem  went  oti 
tlv  uuip.  Now  it  is  back  again.  It  k  a  town  witli- 
uut  an  inhabitant.  The  Stat.;  of  Illm<iis  has 
re-created  it  as  a  memorial  park  because  it  was, 
at  one  tmie,  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoht.  Here 
is  Otfut's  store  where  Lincoln  clerked,  though  there 
are  no  goods  on  sale.  K  at  ledge's  Ta\-ern  offei's 
:i  ^\■elcome  but  no  food.  The  inusemn  has  many 
Lincoln  relies. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  thus  iire^^erved  mMiy 
happy  memories  of  the  days  -wiieu  Lincoln  was  be- 
gmning  life  for  liunself . 


New  Salem  Lincoln's  Alma  Mater 


New  Salem  was  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
lima  mater.  It  was  in  that  little  log  harnlet 
that  he  read  Blackatone,  that  he  knew  Ann 
Rutledge.  that  he  held  his  first  federal  office 
-postmaster.  The  village  vanished  a  few 
years  after  Lincoln  left.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  its  site  was  almost  lost  in 
prairie  wasteland;  but  now  its  houses  and 
Stores  have  been  rebuilt  as  a  niemor'|U  to 
the  man  who  once  lived  there.  Will  am  E 
Barton,  noted  Lincoln  biographer,  tells  of 
its  early  days,  its  rebirth,  (p.  7) 

P-'c .  ■  :  ■■  I  ■ — _  


Scenes  From  Abraham  Lincoln's  Courtship  Days 


At  the  top  is  a  photo  l>cllcved  to  bo  tbat  of  Ann  .Rutledgre,  at  left  is  her  grave.  The  lo?r  shack  nt  lop.  right,  is 
lonmliis  of  the  house  in  New  Salem,  111.,  in  ivhich  Lincoln  lived  at  the  time  he  knew  Ann.  Below  is  the 
building  in  which  lie  vvorkeil. 


what 
store 


"Out  of  me,  unworthy  and  unknown, 

The  vibrations  of  deathless  music: 

"With  malice  towards  none  and  with 
charity  towards  all" 

Out   of""me.    forgiveness   of  millions 
toward  millions; 

And  the  boneficent  face  of  a  nation. 

Shining:  with  justice  and  truth. 
1 1  am  Ann  Rutledge,  who  sleeps  be- 
I  neath  these  weeds, 

I  Beloved  of  Abrahani  Ijincoln, 
["Wedded  to  him  but  not  thru  union, 
'But  thru  separation. 
■  Bloom  forever,  O  republic. 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom." 

These  strikinp  lines  carved  on  a 
monument  of  granite  at  the  grave  of 
Ann  Rutledge,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
first  sweetheart,  in  Oakland  cemetery. 


Petersburg,  111.,  recall  a  memory  of  a 
devoted  love,  interrupted  by  death 
but  nrit  lost. 

■  Lincoln  always  maintained  that  her 
spirit  was  ever  near  him  and  she  was 
his  inspiration  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. Biographers  say  that  this  frail 
young  girl  was  the  greatest  influence 
in  his  adolescent  years. 

It  was  in  183  2  that  they  first  met. 
Lincoln  was  then  a  raw.  gangling 
country  youth  with  no  promise  of  be- 
ing a  irreat  figure  beloved  by  all  the 
world.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  New 
Salem  store.  Ann  was  of  a  finer 
strain,  an  aristocrat  in  the  wilderness. 
Lincoln  realized  the  discrepancy  in 
their  social  .standings. 

There  are  many  versions  of  their 
romance,  and  some  of  them  leave  the 


impression  that  Ann  only  encouraged 
Lincoln's  attentions  to  pique  another 
suitor,  who  later  left  tho  community, 
but  this  does  not  appear  npon  close 
examination  to  be  true.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  deep  attach- 
ment between  "Honest  Abe"  and  Ann. 
In  time  thcv  plighted  their  troth. 

But  on  "August  2r,,  1835,  in  her 
twenty-third  year,  before  her  cher- 
ished dreams  of  happiness  with  her 
lover  could  be  realized,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  iittle 
cemetery  at  Petersburg.  She  had 
been  ill  many  months,  while  the 
frantic  Lincoln  agonized  at  her  bed- 
side. Later  In  life  he  admitted  think- 
ing of  killing  himself,  so  grief-strick- 
en was  lie  over  her  passing.  Z- jj^  . 
Central  Press  Association.  '"Hy 


Where  Abe  Lincoln  Toiled— Photo ^^sho^ijlt lie  OfFut  store  which  has  been  restored  to 
original  appearance  at  New  Salem,  Illinois.  It  was  here  that  Lincoln  was  em- 
ployed as  manager  and  postmaster.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Armstrong  wrestling  match.  (P.  &  A.  photo.) 


Lincoln  Put 
On  the  Map 

New  Salem,  Being  Restored  as  Memorial 
By  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON 


Editor's  Note: 

The  little  village  of  New  Salem  has  been 
in  part  rebuilt,  and  belongs  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.   By  means  of  the  original  surveys 
and  records  of  lots  sold,  and  the  foundation 
stones  which  have  been  found  a  little  under- 
ground, it  has  been  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  location  and  exact  size  and  ^ 
ground  lines  of  practically  all  the  j 
buildings  of  that  little  town.    Old  W 
log  buildings  in  the  neighborhood 
have  been  purchased  and  re- 
erected  on  these  old  sites,  and  the 
town  begins  to  look  much  as  it 
did  in  Lincoln's  day.    A  fire- 
proof museum  also  has  been 
erected  there. 

On  the  eighth  of  this  month, 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Soci-  ' 
ety  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Association  meet  in  Spring- 
field in  joint  session,  and  from  there 
are  to  motor  to  New  Salem  for  a  cele- 
bration.   The  principal  address  on  that 
occasion  is  to  be  by  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton,  author  of  The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.     Perhaps  no  other  scholar  is  so 
competent  to  give  to  our  readers  informa- 
tion  on  this  old  village,  unique  among 
memories  on  earth,  and  its  share  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln. 

[HE  deathless  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  brings  back  from  the 
dead  the  httle  old  town  of 
New  Salem.  It  had  lived  its 
moment  of  history  and  was 
deserted.  Its  last  log  cabin  had 
crumbled  or  been  removed.  No  stone 
stood  upon  other  stone  above  ground 


Right — Offul's  sLore  at 
New  Salem,  where  Lin- 
coln, as  clerk,  atlracted  a 
crowd  with  his  wonderful 
fund  of  stories. 


brief 


to  mark  the  site  of  one  of  its  buildings. 
From  having  been  a  habitation  of 
men  it  was  given  over  to  the  wild  life 
of  the  prairie.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  it  remained  desolate  and  with- 
out inhabitants.  Now  it  rises  from  the 
dead  and  shares  in  the  immortality  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Many  monuments  have  been  erected 
to  his  memory,  but  none  like  this. 
There  are  mural  tablets  marking  most 
of  the  more  important  events  in  his 


Museum  on  the  site  of  the  little  town  where  Lincoln  kept  store. 


Oval— Rebuilt  Rutledge  Tavern, 
which  had  a  short  life  as  one  of  New 
Salem's  business  places. 


career.  The  log  house 
where  he  was  born 
and     the  lodging 
house  where  he  died 
are  both  preserved 
and  are  the  property 
of  the  national  gov- 
ernment.     A  Greek 
temple  in  granite  en- 
shrines  the  humble  logs 
of  the  cabin  where  he  first 
saw    light,    and   the  noblest 
marble  memorial  upon  this  con- 
tinent stands  in  the  national  capital  and 
looks  across   a  reflecting   pool  at  a 
towering  shaft  erected  to  the  memory 
of  George  Washington.      Busts  and 
statues  in  bronze  or  durable  stone 
stand  in  many  cities  in  this  land  of 
ours,  and  not  a  few  have  been  erected 
abroad.    Few  men  in  modern  history 
have  so  many  monuments.  But  among 
them  all  there  is  none  like  this. 

Not  only  is  New  Salem  unique 
amon,^  memorials  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  it  occupies  a 
place  of  its  own  among  the  monuments 
of  the  world.  Shafts  and  columns  and 
portrait  statues  in  rather  monotonous 
profusion  litter  the  parks  and  boulevards 
of  our  cities,  and  few  of  them  have  any 
distinctive  character  or  recall  names 
which  the  world  will  long  remember.  But 
as  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  other  in- 
stance in  which  a  town  that  had  once 
been  inhabited  and  had  been  deserted 
has  come  into  being  again,  not  for 
purposes  of  residence  or  of  commerce, 
but  because  of  the  sojourn  within  its 
gates  of  one  particular  man. 

Brief  was  its  history:  The  land 
was  entered  on  July  29,  1828,  by  Rev. 
John  M.  Cameron  and  his  uncle,  James 
Rutledge.  They  previously  had 
entered  land  at  Sand  Ridge  on  the 
waters  of  Concord  Creek,  their  patent 
dating  February  8,  1828,  but  a  season 
proved  the  waters  of     (Concluded  on  -page  SI) 
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Concord  Creek  were  inadequate  for  the  mill 
they  desired  to  erect.  This  caused  a  change 
and  brought  about  the  ambitious  project  of 
damming  the  Sangamon  River  and  erecting 
here  the  grist  and  saw  mill  which  was  the 
basic  business  industry  of  New  Salem.  On 
October  23,  1829,  the  town  was  surveyed 
by  Reuben  S.  Harrison.  John  M.  Cameron 
held  the  legal  title  and  the  town  was  re- 
corded with  the  name  of  New  Salem. 

It  stood  high  upon  a  sightly  bluff  over 
the  Sangamon  River,  a  full  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  was  a 
promontory  caused  partly  by  a  bend  in  the 
river  and  partly  by  the  inflow  of  a  creek. 
It  was  beautiful  for  situation  and  its  name 
and  the  religious  character  of  its  founders 
indicated  the  hope  that  here  was  to 
be  not  only  a  town  of  commercial  impor- 
tance but  one  also  characterized  by  a  fine 
moral  sentiment  and  a  distinctly  religious 
spirit. 

A  post  office  was  established  on  Christmas 
Day  of  1829.  Samuel  Hill  was  the  first 
postmaster.  He  served  for  nearly  two  years, 
till  November  26,  1831,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  N.  Chrisman.  Mr.  Chris- 
man  served  as  postmaster  till  May  7,  1833, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity 
till  the  office  was  discontinued  May  30, 
1836.  There  is  now  a  post  office  in  Illinois 
bearing  the  name  of  New  Salem,  but  it  is 
located  in  Pike  County  and  is  entirely 
distinct  from  this.  Lincoln's  New  Salem 
is  in  Menard  County. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  post  office 
marks  the  disappearance  of  the  town.  The 
chronological  limits  of  community  life  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  survey,  October  23, 
1829,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  post 
office.  May  30,  1836,  is  less  than  seven 
years.  For  five  of  these  seven  years  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  resident  of  this  town.  He  first 
arrived  on  April  19, 
1831,  and  remained 
until  the  spring  of 
1836.  It  was  a  highly 
important  period  in 
his  life. 

In  the  day  of  its 
greatest    glory  New 
Salem    was    a  very 
small  town.   It  prob- 
ably never  had  more 
than  twenty-five 
houses  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  one  of  those 
cost  more  than  one 
■  --^i-ed  dollars.  But 
.  aham  Lincoln  it 
,s  not  a  poor,  squalid 
airie  village;  it  was 
largest  town  he 
ever  lived  in  and 
t/e  was  then  twenty- 
two  years  old.  For  so 
small  a  community  it 
contained  a  remark- 
able  group   of  men 
and  women.  There 
were  people  who  could 
not  write  their  names 

and  some  who  did  not  know  the  names  of 
their  fathers,  but  there  were  others  whose 
family  names  stood  high  in  American 
history. 

There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  some  who 
had  for  the  time  and  for  Abraham  Lincoln's 
purpose  the  quite  remarkable  educational 


attainments  of  Dr.  John  Allen,  the  beloved 
physician,  Sunday-school  superintendent 
and  temperance  worker,  Mentor  Graham, 
who  taught  Lincoln  grammar  and  mathe- 
matics, and  Jack  Kelso,  a  kind  of  wandering 
elocutionist  who-  taught  Lincoln  to  love 
Shakespeare  and  Burns  and  Byron.  Re- 
ligiously it  contained  the  devout  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,  Rev.  John  M.  Cameron 
and  James  Rutledge,  and  the  turbulent 
Baptists  of  the  Bale  household,  and  it  en- 
joyed the  occasional  visitations  of  that 
heroic  Methodist  pioneer,  Peter  Cartwright. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  had  a  group  of  radical 
free  thinkers  to  whom  Thomas  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason  and  Volney's  Ruins  stood  for 
law  and  gospel.  Here  came  the  Clary  Grove 
boys,  as  reckless  a  set  of  hard  riders  and 
hard  drinkers  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
together  with  men  who  came  up  the  river 
"half-horse,  half-alligator,"  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  were  people  eminent  for 
piety  and  gentle  in  their  saintliness.  It  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  intimate  contact 
with  organized  community  life  and  he  had 
in  this  simple  village  a  remarkable  variety 
of  hving  examples  of  widely  varying  types. 

Great  as  this  town  seemed  to  Lincoln 
and  to  those  who  inhabited  it  and  who  pro- 
claimed its  superiority  to  Springfield  and 
Beardstown  and  other  nearby  metropolises, 
no  one  expected  it  was  always  going  to  be 
a  small  town.  New  Salem  was  a  dream  city. 
The  vision  of  its  future  was  based  on  the 
dream  of  a  navigable  Sangamon  flowing 
outward  to  civilization  with  the  large  prod- 
ucts of  adjacent  farms  and  bringing  back  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  industrial 
world. 

We  may  smile  at  these  ambitious  visions 
of  hopes  that  were  doomed  before  they 
were  born.  New  Salem  at  its  best  was  a 
microscopic  town.  But  we  who  live  in 
America  must  learn  to  estimate  cities  other- 


adventurer  on  his  way  the  second  time  to 
New  Orleans.  If  James  Rutledge  had  not 
built  his  dam  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to 
the  progress  of  flatboats,  or  if  the  waters 
of  the  deep  snows  of  the  winter  of  1830-31 
had  not  so  far  subsided  by  the  nineteenth  of 
April  as  to  interfere  with  the  flatboat's 
navigation  of  the  stream,  New  Salem  never 
would  have  heard  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  New  Salem. 
Here  he  lodged,  as  he  afterward  said,  like  a 
piece  of  driftwood  on  the  dam  of  the  Rut- 
ledge mill,  and  here  he  spent  those  highly 
important  years. 

In  New  Salem,  Abraham  Lincoln  first 
exercised  his  franchise  as  a  citizen.  Here 
he  cast  his  first  vote  in  an  election  held  in 
the  house  of  John  McNeil  whom  later  he 
and  the  world  were  to  know  as  John  Mc- 
Namar. 

In  New  Salem  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
his  experience  as  a  business  man,  first  as 
the  clerk  of  Denton  Offutt,  then  as  a  clerk 
in  the  stores  of  Chrisman  and  Hill,  and 
finally  as  a  partner  in  the  disastrous  com- 
mercial enterprise  with  William  F.  Berry 
which  left  Lincoln  saddled  with  a  heavy 
debt  which  he  did  not  wholly  remove  till 


Entrance  to  old  New  Salem,  which  became  a  cow  pasture  when  a  rival  town  absorbed  its  business  and  population. 

wise  than  by  their  size.  Athens  was  a 
small  town  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  and 
Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  were  and  are  and 
always  have  been  small  towns. 

New  Salem  is  associated  with  many  and 
important  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.   To  this  town  he  first  came  as  an 


Here  he  manifested  his  prowess  as  an 
athlete.  He  met  in  free  combat  all  comers 
and  established  his  reputation  not  only  as 
the  most  powerful  wrestler  in  New  Salem 
but  also  as  its  fairest  referee  and  supreme 
judge  in  tests  of  strength  and  masculine 
skill. 

From  New  Salem,  Lincoln  went  forth 
to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Not  on  that  spot,  for  the  election  was 
not  held  there,  but  by  the  vote  of  many 
whom  he  had  come  to  know  in  that  place 
and  who  went  with  him  on  that  military 
venture,  he  was  elected  a  captain  and 
afterward  admitted  that  no  office  he  ever 
held  gave  him  so  mu  ch 
pride. 

In  New  Salem  he 
held  his  first  office 
under  the  federal 
government,  serving 
as  postmaster  for  the 
period  already  named, 
from  May  7,  1833, 
until  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  office. 
May  30,  1836. 

In  that  same  town, 
less  than  a  year  after 
his  first  arrival,  he 
proclaimed  himself  a 
candidate  for  office. 
He  poled  a  surpris- 
ingly large  vote  for 
the  legislature,  carry- 
ing his  home  precinct, 
which  included  the 
Clary  Grove  district, 
by  a  practically  unan- 
imous vote  and  so 
nearly  succeeding  in 
that  first  venture  as 
to  give  practical  assur- 
ance of  his  success 
when  he  ran  again  two,  four,  six  and  eight 
years  after. 

It  was  not  in  New  Salem  but  at  Vandalia, 
where  the  capitol  was  located,  that  he 
framed  his  first  public  declaration  against 
slavery,  signing  with  Dan  Stone  that  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  legislature 


The  two  log  stores  of  New  Salem  as  reconstructed. 


which  has  since  become  famous  the  world 
round.  While  the  act  was  performed  in  the 
then  state  capitol,  many  of  the  discussions 
which  lay  behind  it  had  taken  place  in  the 
grocery  stores  in  New  Salem. 

In  New  Salem,  Lincoln's  interest  in 
waterways  developed  as  he  worked  a  sum- 
mer in  the  Rutledge  mill.  There  also  he 
developed  his  ability  as  river  pilot  in  the 
care  of  the  steamer  Talisman. 

In  New  Salem  Lincoln  had  two  love 
affairs.  Of  his  love  for  Ann  Rutledge  we 
know  almost  nothing  and  talk  much.  That 
beautiful  and  sweet  young  woman  died 
August  25,  1835,  and  we  have  no  con- 
temporary record  of  it  nor  allusion  to  it. 
Such  glimpses  as  we  have  of  Lincoln  in  that 
summer  and  autumn  reveal  nothing  unusual 
in  his  occupation  or  his  state  of  mind.  A 
letter  by  his  friend,  Marsh,  written  Septem- 
ber 17,  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  has  free  mention  of  Lincoln  as 
postmaster  as  being  careless  in  his  conduct 
of  the  office  and  leaving  the  mail  for  people 
to  go  and  get  at  their  convenience.  Marsh 
expressed  a  confident  expectation  that 
Lincoln  could  frank  the  letter  he  had  written 
and  Lincoln  did  so  in  a  free,  unshaken 
hand.  This  letter  tells  of  a  fearful  tornado 
on  August  17,  a  week  before  Ann  Rutledge 
died. 

We  have  simply  no  contemporary  record 
on  the  Ann  Rutledge  incident.  From  a  letter 
of  her  brother,  David,  written  from  Jack- 
sonville shortly  before  her  death,  we  know 
that  she  was  considering  going  to  school  at 
the  female  academy  at  Jacksonville  in  the 
autumn  of  1835,  and  we  also  know  that 
Lincoln  had  some  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  entering  college  in  that  same  autumn. 
He  owned  a  book  of  Greek  exercises  which 
he  apparently  purchased  at  this  period, 
and  he  weighed  the  advantages  and  the 
costs  of  a  possible  college  education,  but 
we  have  not  a  scrap  of  written  evidence 
concerning  Ann  Rutledge  and  her  love  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  for  her  for  more 
than  thirty-one  years,  and  we  have  the  best 
of  reasons  to  believe  that  much  of  that  is 
unreliable. 

Of  his  love  affair  with  Mary  Owens,  a 
few  months  later,  we  have  abundant 
evidence.  We  have  Lincoln's  letters  to  her 
and  his  own  very  full  account  of  the  affair 
in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  0.  H.  Browning.  We 
also  have  Mary's  detailed  narrative  in 
writing.  It  is  a  httle  remarkable,  but  on 
the  whole  characteristic  of  much  of  our 
writing  and  oratory  that  we  say  almost 
nothing  about  Lincoln's  love  for  Mary 
Owens,  a  proud,  handsome,  well-bred,  well- 
educated  young  woman,  and  that  we  talk  a 
great  deal  of  the  other  matter  on  which  our 


evidence  is  so  scanty  and  that  mostly  wrong. 
However,  we  shall  make  no  mistake  in 
standing  reverently  by  the  grave  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  which  is  no  longer  in  the  Old 
Concord  Cemetery,  but  is  near  at  hand  in 
the  village  of  Petersburg.  We  may  remind 
ourselves,  however,  that  Ann  Rutledge  did 
not  die  in  New  Salem,  but  in  the  earlier 
farm  home  at  Sand  Ridge,  near  Concord 
Creek. 

New  Salem  was  Lincoln's  alma  mater. 
Here,  as  we  have  reminded  ourselves,  he 
studied  grammar  and  surveying  and  litera- 
ture. Here  also  he  acquired  his  first  set  of 
Blackstone  and  read  law.  He  obtained  that 
knowledge  of  the  common  law  which  en- 
abled him  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar  and 
formed  the  basis  for  his  professional  career. 

Lincoln  came  to  New  Salem  a  stranger, 
he  left  with  a  host  of  friends:  he  came  with 
his  capacity  for  leadership  untrained,  he 
left  having  established  his  power  over  men 
in  military  and  civil  affairs.  He  had 
triumphed  in  the  free  arena  where  men 
match  physical  strength,  and  in  intellectual 
contests  where  he  showed  his  mastery  of 
mind.    Here  he  thought  through  many  of 


The   Passing  of 

STRIPPED  of  scarlet  robes  and  eagle's 
feathers,  the  last  of  the  Catawbas, 
sole  survivors  of  the  once  powerful  Catawba 
Nation,  still  linger  on  ancestral  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River  in  York 
County,  South  Carolina.  There  are  only 
about  a  hundred  Indians  left  now  to  greet 
the  stranger  within  the  gates  of  their  reserva- 
tion, yet  their  daydreams  appear  to  be  as 
roseate  as  ever.  And  they  cannot  forget 
the  glories  of  Chief  King  Haiglar  or  the 
thrilling  days  when  they  were  supreme  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Catawba  and  Santee 
rivers,  over  an  area  as  large  as  that  over 
which  a  crow  could  fly  in  a  day,  and  when  no 
white  man  nor  red  man  dared  to  visit  the 
territory  of  the  Catawbas,  except  by  in- 
vitation of  the  masters. 

The  Catawba  Indians  present  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  faithfulness  and  devotion  to 
the  American  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
history  has  ignored  them,  and  the  white 
folks  among  whom  they  have  lived  have 
mistreated  them  by  breaking  faith,  times 
without  number.  The  present  Catawbas 
are  descendants  of  the  great  race  which 
once  made  the  woods  of  the  Carolinas  ring 
with  the  war  whoop  as  they  went  forth 
against  the  enemies  of  the  early  settlers. 
Yet  they  have  been  oppressed,  have 
dwindled  away  unnoticed  and  unhonored 


struggle  he  had  been  well  prepared  by  this 
period  of  his  life  in  New  Salem. 

Of  all  the  various  and  widely  separated 
hamlets  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Lincoln  through  his  successive  residences 
in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  lUinois  and  Washing- 
ton, and  his  journeys  as  far  westward  as 
Kansas  and  east  to  New  England,  there  is 
none  that  thrills  the  historian  with  such 
diversified  interest  as  the  little  rebuilt 
hamlet  of  New  Salem. 

Hodgenville  brings  us  in  reverent  awe 
to  the  place  of  his  birth.  Washington 
cherishes  the  room  where  he  died  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph.  Gentryville  honors  the 
scene  of  his  lusty  youth,  and  his  own  city, 
Springfield,  has  innumerable  associations 
with  his  domestic  and  professional  career. 

The  seven  cities  where  he  matched 
strength  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  twice 
seven  county  seats  of  the  eighth  judicial 
district,  and  the  places  where  on  occasion  he 
addressed  assemblies  large  or  small,  thrill 
each  of  them  with  its  own  cherished  rec- 
ollections of  him.  Beardstown,  where  his 
plea  saved  a  widow's  son  from  the  gallows, 
and  Gettysburg,  where  he  uttered  in  im- 
mortal words  an  imperishable  tribute  to 
her  honored  dead,  still  echo  with  the  memory 
of  his  eloquence.  But  no  one  place  appeals 
to  so  many  emotions  or  touches  us  at  so 
many  points  of  interest  as  New  Salem. 

Fitting  it  is  that  the  slab  sides  of  the 
Lincoln-Berry  store  should  rise  again  upon 
their  original  foundations;  that  the  log 
walls  of  the  Rutledge  tavern  should  stand 
in  their  mute  eloquence;  and  that  one  by 
one  the  humble  habitations  of  Old  New 
Salem  should  rise  in  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  their  former  selves;  for  on  this  spot 
as  nowhere  else  on  earth  the  fragrant 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lingers  amid 
the  prairie  flowers  above  the  placid  flow 
of  the  Sangamon.  There  reminiscence  and 
romance  blend  with  living  memory  to 
paint  wdth  vivid  colors  of  lasting  reality 
the  name  and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


a   Great  Nation 

until  now,  the  very  fact  of  existence  of  an 
Indian  in  South  Carolina  is  apparently 
not  generally  known,  even  in  counties 
touching  the  Catawba  reservation.  Even 
the  school  textbooks  of  the  present  fail 
to  mention  these  descendants  of  the  earliest- 
known  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

The  225  square  miles  of  land  that  was 
confirmed  to  the  Catawbas  in  1764  has 
gradually  been  curtailed  until  now  the 
reservation  contains  less  than  600  acres! 
It  is  in  a  remote  part  of  the  state,  where  the 
peaceful  stillness  of  the  forests  has  not  yet 
been  disturbed.  Of  the  less  than  one 
hundred  members  of  the  tribe  still  left,  some 
are  of  mixed  Caucasian  and  Indian  blood. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
holds  the  Catawbas  are  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  yet  they  do  not  vote  and  they 
pay  no  taxes.  They  have  virtually  no  form 
of  tribal  government  at  present.  They 
elect  a  chief  every  four  years,  but  this 
official  is  merely  an  adviser.  Though  they 
have  few  laws,  they  have  no  need  of  jails 
or  courthouses,  being  quiet  and  peaceable 
and  bloodshed  almost  unknown. 

When  the  Catawbas  work,  which  is 
rather  seldom,  the  chief  occupation  is 
the  making  of  pottery,  earthen  ware  and 
pipes.  These  articles  are  made  in  primitive 
style.    They  are  all  shapes  and  sizes. 


lUinuiS  Ke-creates  Century-OLa 


Town  Where  Lincoln's  Fame 
as  Rail  Splitter  Was  Born 


'  V  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12. — Old  Salem^ 
the  Salem  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
hopes  and  dreams — is  being  rebuilt. 

Building  for  building,  the  little 
town  on  the  winding  Sangamon  river 
where  tragedy  first  met  Lincoln  and 
marked  him  for  its  own.  Is  being  re- 
stored. 

The  old  town  site  has  been  made 
into  a  state  park,  and  when  all  the 
^'ork  f>f  rebuilding- le  complete  Salem 
will  stand  just  as  it  was  when  Lincoln 
left  it,  every  building  and  store,  even 
evei-y  cowputh  reproduced. 

Old  Sulem  will  stand  unique  among 
the  towns  of  the  country — a  monu- 
ment to  a  great  man's  past — a  little 
community  of  1S30  reincarnated  after 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Where  Lincoln  Kept  Store. 

Many  of  the -old  buildings  still  exi.st 
or  already  have  been  restored  to  their 
■original  state.  Members  of  the  Old 
Salem-Lincoln  league,  working  with 
pick  and  siiovel,  have  unearthed  the 
foundations  of  many  of  the  houses 
which  fell  away,  and  these,  too,  are 
being  rebuilt. 

It  was  here  that  Lincoln  ran  a  store 
with  a  man  named  Berry. 

It  was  here  that  Linco!n'.s  boat 
struck  a  snag  in  the  Sangamon  river, 
the  accident  changing  the  course  of 
his  life. 

Here  he  saw  and  loved  and  lost  the 
beautiful  Ann  Rutledge,  the  innkeep- 
er's daughter. 

Here  Lincoln  worked  in  the  store  he 
partly  owned,  and  here  he  earned  the 
name  of  "Honest  Abe." 

Here  Lincoln  walked  three  miles 
after  a  day  of  toil  at  the  store,  that 
he  might  repay  a  customer  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  mistake  in 
weight.  % 
Here  Lincoln  became  a  surveyor 
and  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1833. 

Here  he  bought  a  barrel  of  books 
from  a  covered-wagon  emigrant,  and 
found  therein  a  treasured  Blackstone 
which  he  studied  by  the  firelight 

His  Political  Start.  j 
Here  Lincoln  got  his  political  start 
In  hfe,  running  for  the  legislature  and 
being  elected. 

Here  Lincoln  whipped    the  Clary 
gang  mto  submission,  and  from  Salem  | 
he  went  as  a  captain  In  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

Here  sorrow  wrecked  his  heart,  and 
almost  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  ages. 

Lincoln  came  to  Salem  about  1831. 
His  boat  struck  a  .gnag  at  a  bend  in 
the  Sangamon.  As  a  result  of  the  de- 
lay, It  is  related,  Lincoln  saw  Ann 
Rutledge  and  decided  to  stay  in  Saiem 
for  a  while.  Salem  had  been  founded 
a  few  years  before  by  Ann's  father 
.lames,  the  tavern-keeper,  and  a  man 
named  James  Cameron. 

Ann  was  a  tschoolgirl  in  Mlnta 
Grahams  school  when  Lincoln  first 
met  her.  The  young  man  took  up  hla 
Job  in  Berry's  store  and  soon  won  re- 
spect among  the  townsfolk  for  his 
honesty. 

iq^"t"<  t)l°^somed  Into  womanhood  at 
IS.  Lincoln  then  was  in  his  twenties 
He  was  an  admirer,  altho  a  bashful' 
awkward  young  man.  ' 

Then  a  stranger  came  to  town  a 
MpLn'^i,  him^^it  John  McNeil. 

McNeil  had  oharmlng  manners  and 
became  popular  at  once  with  Uie  girls 
of  the  town.  He  prospered  in  busi- 
ness, too,  hla  store  becoming  one  of 
saicni  s  most  imposing  establishments 

Ann  Rutledge  loved  him.  They  were 

of  ^^'^^^l  functions 

or  the  Uttle  Illinois  community.  Word 
w.jnt  around  that  they  were  engaged. 

But  McNeil  had  a  story  to  tell,  and 
*°  -^"1-  His  name  was 
not  McNeil  at  all,  but  John  McNamar. 
-His  family  was  old  and  respectable  In 
New  lork,  but  his  father  had  gone 
bankrupt^  Fired  with  the  desire  to 
restore  the  family  fortunes,  the  youne 
man  had  come  west  to  Salem 

Now   tlilnjiis  were   Improving  He 


had  a  little  farm,  and  would  go  back 
and  bring  the  old  folk  to  Salem.  He 
would  marry  Ann  upon  his  return. 

Ann  trusted  him,  tho  the  wise  folk 
of  the  village  regarded  his  tale  with 
scorn.  She  promised  to  wait.  Mc- 
Namar left. 

Week  after  week  Ann  waited,  while 
sly  rural  humor  and  whispered  con- 
versations beat  upon  her  pride. 

Week  after  week  she  went  to  the 
nttio  postofflce.  Abe  Lincoln  sorted 
the  letters.    Hers  was  never  there. 

Lincoln's  love,  slow  growing,  became 
bolder.  Ardently  he  pressed  his  court- 
sliip.  Steadfastly  Ann  clung  to  her 
pledge. 

But  thru  their  dally  associations  at 
the  tavern  where  Licoln  roomed, 
Ann's  love  for  "Honest  Abe"  grew. 
Her  friends  encouraged  It.  They  cast 
fresh  doubts  on  the  story  of  Mc- 
Namar. Ann  decideti  she  would  write 
to  McNaniar,  and  ask  him  to  free  her 
from  her  pledge. 

She  wrote,  but  no  word  came  back. 
She  worried,  waited,  wondered.  She 
wasted  and   fell  ill. 

Longing  to  give  herself  to  Lincoln, 
yet  she  was  held  by  the  firm  bond  of 
that  promise  to  her  absent  lover. 
Death  Keleases  Her. 

Finally  she  lay  back  in  the  arms  of 
delirium.  Raving,  she  (Sailed  for  Lin- 
coln. Honest  Abe  came.  He  sat  alone 
with  her  at  the  bedside  in  tlie  crude 
little  tavern.  The  world  never  heard 
the  words  they  spoke. 

Agony  marked  Lincoln's  face  when 
Ann  became  unconscious  a  few  days 
later.  Then  a  few  days  more  and  she 
died — on  Aug.  25,  1835. 


Lincoln  became  a  man  walking  In 
a  dream.  His  mind  became  dark  He 
avoided  the  old  haunts  of  his  friends 
in  Salem  and  took  long  walks  along 
the  winding  Sangamon 

T\yo  months  arter  Ann's  death  John 
McNamar  returned  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  two  brothers.  The  story 
he  had  told  was  true.  Ho  had  been 
delayed  by  illness.  But,  in  the  year 
that  he  was  away,  how  much  poignant 
tragedy  his  absence  iiad  »vrougnt' 

Lincoln  left  Salern  seven  years  after 
he  came,  and  the  decline  of  the  little 
town  set  In  about  the  .same  time  Its 
day  of  trading  prosperity  was  brief 

Now  the  old  scenes  are  beln-  re- 
stored—the Rutledge  inn,  the  Lincoln 
and  Berry  store,  the  old  cooper  shop 
and  the  roads  and  paths  where  Lin- 
coln trod. 

So  Salem,  after  all,  will  continue  to 
live — as  a  monument  to  a  great  Pres- 
ident's ambitions  and  early  hfe,  and 
his  first  great  sorrow. 

(Copyrlgiit.   1027,  hy  N.  B.  A.  Service.)  • 

Latitude  • ' 


New  Salem  to  be  reconstructed 


( Hy  J  ssoci'ii''-''  ' 

Springncld,   111-,  n.-The  vil- 

lage of  New  Salem,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  ran  a  .store,  .stuclitd  law,  serv- 
ed as  postmaster  and  won  election  to 
the  legislature,  is  to  ri.se  from  it.s 
ruins  in  all  the  detail  oC  the  eman- 
cipator's early  mAnhood. 

The  Old  Salem  I>incoln  League  is 
ready,  on  the  llSth  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  biVth,  to  ask  the  Illinois 
general  .a.ssembly  for  J.Vt.ouu  with 
which  to  restore  the  hamlet. 

Tpe  site  already  is  the  center  ot 
a  state  park  where  are  preserved  five 
of  the  old  Btrtictures,  the  school  house 
site  and  the  graveyard.  Added  to 
these  will  be  the  Offut  store,  where 
Lincoln  worked,  the  Berry  and  Lin- 
coln store  where,  .he  met  husiness 
reverses,  the  lanyard,  the  wheel  fac- 
tory, the  carding  machine  house  and 
.ill  'the  homes  o^.  the^  iSLJu'.s.  ^ 


Even  furnishing's,  roads  and  trees, 
and  the  bank  of  the  Sangamon  where 
Lincoln  plied  a    flatboat  will    le  m 
eplica.      The  reproduction    will  be 
maiked  next  year  with  a  pageant. 

Lincoln's- birthday  finds  wreckers 
leveling  a  legendary  landmark  at 
Hillsboro— the  Blockenbi^rger  Inn— 
where  tradition  says  Douglass  waited 
for  Lincoln's  answer  to  his  challenge 
to  debate,  and  where  Lincoln  is  said 
to  have  spent  a  night  pi-eparing  for 
a  duel  he  never  fought.  A  hlmg  sta- 
tion will  ta,ke  its  place. 

Restoration  of  New  Salem  will  add 
to  Illinois'  record  of  Lincoln's  career 
in  the  state.  His  Spping-tield  home 
and  the  Bement  farmhouse  where  he 
discussed  with  Douglass  their  series 
of  debates  have  been  memorialized. 
Lincoln's  tcmib  here  is  a  shrine,  and 
the  state  capitol  (,f  Lincoln's  day 
survives  here  as  the  Sangamon  coun- 
ty courlhousfc^^  ^'  y2  -  ^  V  7  ^ 


STATE  CHERISHES 
VILLAGE  LINCOLNi 
LOVED  IN  YOUTH 


Old  New  Salem  Rebuilt  as 
Emancipator's  Shrine. 


story  the  eighth  In  our  Chicaffoland 
tour  brings  ua  to  one  of  the  strangest, 
loveliest  shrine  places  in  the  modern 
■world.  Every  Chicagoan.  loorthy  of 
Illinois  and  its  glories  will  tvant  to 
motor  there  after  reading  No.  8. 

BY  JAMES  ODONNELL  BENNETT. 

I  am  sure,  countrymen,  that  you  will 
never  know  your  greatest  countryman, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  until  you  make  the 
pilg-rimage  to  old  Salem  in  Illinois, 
hamlet  where  he  passed  from  raw,  un- 
tutored youth  to  strong,  sapient  man- 
hood. 

I  mean  knowing  him  as  neighbor, 
friend,  struggler.  asplrer.  lover, ''and 
mourner;  I  mean  knowing  him  in  tne 
intimate,  homely  way  in  which  he — 
strangely  enough — can  be  known  to 
you  even  in  this,  the  sixty-first  year 
after  his  death.  In  old  Salem  he  takes 
possession  of  you  now  even  as  ninety 
years  ago  when  still  in  his  twenties, 
he  masterfully  took  possession  of  that 
community. 

Hither  he  came  in  1831  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old  and  her<*  he  dwelt 
until  1837.  Spiritually  and  culturally 
those  six  years  were  the  formative 
years  of  his  life.  Here  he  was  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  but  her© 
also  was  he  eager  reader  of  Shake- 
speare and  Burns — and  of  the  great* 
horizon  pushing  book.  Paine's  "  Age  of 
Reason."  Here  he  devoured  the  vol- 
umes of  Black-stone  which'*  he  had 
bought  for  50  cents — some  say  a  dol- 
lar— from  an  encumbered  pioneer  who 
was  pushinj-  on,  and  in  old  Salem  today 
you  will  see  the  Onstott  cooper  shop 
where,  by  the  light  of  the  cooper's 
shavings,  he  read  those  books.  I  said 
"  devoured."  So  did  he.  "  Never,"  [ 
said  he  years  afterward,  "  never  in  my  ! 
whole  life  was  my  mind  so  thoroughly 
absorbed.  I  read  until  I  devoured 
them." 

Town  of  Treasured  Memories. 

Old  Salem — "  New  Salem  "  in  his 
time — never  ceased  to  mean  much  to 
Lincoln.  Always  he  treasured  his 
memories  of  it — liked  to  yarn  with  old- 
timers  about  it — and  in  it  he  expected 
to  make  his  rural  home  after  his  sec- 
ond presidency. 

In  1864  when  he  was  fifty-five  years 
old  and  Salem  lay  seven  and  twenty 
yeaxa  behind  him,  he  told  the  lately 
deceased  Russell  Conwell  that  it  was 
his  ambition  to  "  carry  on  a  farm  with 
Tad  for  a  partner  " — little  Tad  was  sit- 
ting In  the  President's  lap  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  father  added.  "  I  hare 
bought  a  farm  at  New  Salem,  Illinois, 
where  I  used  to  dig  potatoes  at  25 
cents  a  day,  and  Tad  and  I  are  to 
h;i\e  mule  teams  and  raa.se  corn  and 


— and  they  can  be  comfortably  back 
home  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

"  Salem  " — the  old  biblical  "word 
meaning  "  peace,"  you  know.  Peace, 
perfect  peace,  broods  over  and  blesses 
this  lovely  Salem,  two  miles  outside 
the  Petersburg  where  you  will  wish 
to  lodge  for  the  night.  'Tls  a  serene, 
stately  promontory  of  green  pushing 
out  into  a  quiet  sea  of  prairie  and 
woodland.  That  Is  its  note — the  calm- 
ness of  a  sunny,  happy  sea! 

Now  a  Deserted  Village. 

In  its  most  active  days,  which  were 
In  the  mid-thirties,  Salem  ■  never  had 
more  than  twenty-five  structures,  and 
-now  it  is  a  veritable  deserted  village 
save  for  its  thronging  memories. 

In  1839  the  then  new  I\Ienard  county 
was  carved  out  of  Lincoln's  old  Sanga- 
mon county,  and  Petersburg,  more  ac- 
cessible than  high  throned  New  Salem, 
was  made  the  county  seat. 

That  was  New  Salem's  doom  as  a 
community  but,  by  one  of  the  more 
gracious  ironies  of  time.  It  was  also  its 
everlasting  preservation  in  its  aspect 
as  that  aspect  was  when  Lincoln  ther 
dwelt  and  fought  and  won;  its  presei 
vation  in  amber,  so  to  speak,  as  some 
time  we  see  beautiful  forms  of  life  si 
preserved. 
I     Most  of  the  Salemites  moved  baj 
1  and  baggage,  and  some  of  them  housi 
1  and   housage    down   into  Petersburg 
'  The  matter  of  moving  the  houses  wai 
lucky,  too.   The  cooper,  Henry  Onstott 
for  example,  took  down  his  New  Salen 
combination  home  and  shop  of  logs  ant 
set  it  up  again  in  Petersburg,  and  uJii 
mately  he  sheathed  the  log  structur< 
with  boards  because,  I  suppose,  that 
made  it  moqg  stylish.    The  important 
point  for  us  is  that  the  sheathing  per- 
fectly preserved  the  logs. 

Old  Cooper  Shop  Preserved. 

So  when  the  fine  work  began  eight 
years  ago  of  restoring  the  deserted  \'il- 
lage  to  its  aspect  of  Lincoln's  time  it 
'  was  possible  to  figure  on  bringing 
the  actual  old  cooper  shop  of  split  wal- 
nut logs  in  which  Lincoln  had  read 
Blackstone — the  most  important  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him — back  to 
Affecting  secrecy,  he  leaned  forward  original  site.  Three  years  ago  that 
and  said,  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  does  not  know  I  ,,o„yibility  was  lovingly  worked  out  hy 
anything  '  about  the  plan  for  the  ■  -j^j^^j^^^.^  j^^^j^jy  ,-,-,gj^  tj^e  "  Old  Sulem 
onions."  Lincoln  league,"  a  goodly  organization 

He  who  had  been  thirty  years  in    ^yhieh  Lloyd  George  thought  it  worth 
law  and  politics,  and  had  highly  sue-    ^yhile  to  join  and  which  you  can  join 
ceeded  in  both,  added,  "  Farming,  after    f^j.  ^4.    j  think  you  ought  to,  for  there 
all   is  the  best  occupation  on  earth!"       much  important  work  of  restoration 
™         01        ■•     iii:nni«  still  to  be  done,  albeit  the  state  of  Illi- 

Three  Salems  m  Illinois.  ^^^.^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

In  planning  your  Salem  pilgrimage,    ^^^.j^  ,,         p^^g  ^are. 
beware  lest  you  become  confused.  Buildings   of   the   village   that  had 

There  are  three  Salems  in  Illinois —  rotted  away  even  by  the  time  Mr.  Lin- 
the  considerable  town  of  Salem  that  |  j^.^,,,^  ^^^^^  y^j-g  being  replaced  by  careful 
is  capital  of  Marion  county,  south  of  ]  replicas  constructed  after  pictures  in 
Vandalia,  and  New  Salem  in  Pike  |  county  annals  and  after  the  testi- 
county,  and  this  Lincolnian  old  New  |  ^ony  of  Salem  residents  who  lived 
Salem,  which  is  the  one  you  want,  but  i  nearly  80  years  after  the  town  was 
which  now  has  no  postoffice  identity  i  abandoned. 

at  all.  In  traveling  your  pilgrimage  -pj^g  work  is  being  so  tactfully  done 
you  must  think  solely  of  "Old  Salem  that  no  beauty  i.s  blemished.  The  sem- 
State  paxk,"  Petersburg,  111.,  in  Menard  blance  of  a  vanished  era  is  perfect,  and 
county.  Petersburg,  county  seat  and  ,  the  "association  places  "—the  tavern, 
population  around  3,000,  is  fifty  niiles  j  the  stores,  the  homes,  the 

paths — of 

and  subtly  imparted  to  yotL 


southwest  of  Peoria,  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  20  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field. Reaching  either  of  those  large 
towns  you  will  find  plenty  obliging  per- 
sons to  give  you  the  specific  routes  to 
Petersburg. 

The  roads  are  good  and  the  scenery 
beautiful.  Chifcagoans,  making  the  pil- 
•-jrimago  leisurely — via  J'eoria — will 
reach  Petersburg  in  the  late  afternoon 
--granting  an  early  start  from  rhir;^go 


well,  the 

a  great  life  are  eloquently 
Every 

glade,  every  glimpse  of  water,  every 
field  in  these  eighty  acres  of  shrine 
speak  to  you  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  biography  in  natural  panorama. 

And  the  most  poignant  page  in  the 
beautiful  book  I  have  yet  to  unfold  to 
you. 

So  let  us  sleep  this  night  in  comfort 
able  old  Petersburg. 


KNOX  ALUMNUS  WRITES  DESCRIPTION 
OF  LINCOLN'S  HOME  NEIGHBORHOOD 

NEAR  SPRINGFIELD;  TELLS  OF  TIMES 


EDITOR'S  NOTK. 
Tbe  following  destriptioii  of  lAn- 
toli/s  birthplace  and  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lived  before  his  advent 
into  national  prominence  was  written 
by  II.  H.  Boggs,  '99,  editor  of  the 
Blue  Uiujnond  magazine,  .published 
monthly  by  the  Kaiisas  City  Athletic 
club. 

BY  H.  H.  BOGGS 

Some  thirty  miles  north  of  Spring- 
llekl,  Illinois,  and  just  west  of  the 
main  highway  between  that  city  and 
Chicago,  lies  the  historic  little  town 
of  Petersburg,  known  to  the  world  by 
reasons  of  its  association  in  the  early 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Through  and 
around  the  little  town  the  Sangamon 
river  winds  peacefully  along  as  it  did 
when  "Abe"  Lincoln  was  but  a  tall, 
awkward  lad  with  little  promise  of  the 
fame  that  was  in  store  for  him. 
Petersburg,  in  itself,  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  Its  comfortable  homes,  some  of 
them  dating  back  to'  Lincoln's  time;^ 
its  quaint  old  business  buildings  rub' 
bing  elbows  with  their  modern  neigh- 
bors; its  general  air  of  contentment 
and  prosperity,  all  make  a  picture 
that  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  visitor. 

But  it  is  not  Petersburg  which  at- 
tracts visitors  from  every  corner  of 
the  United  States  to  that  particular 
spot  on  the  Sangamon  river.  The  at- 
traction is  a  place  of  greater  interest 
which  lies  just  beyond  on  the  higher 
ground  commanding  a  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sangamon  for  miles  in 
all  directions — the  site  of  Old  Salem 
where  the  immortal  Lincoln  spent  a 
part  of  his  young  manhood  and  where 
his  more  or  les  smythical  courtship 
of  Ann  Rutledge  took  place. 

Bought  By  State. 
Old  Salem  itself  long  has  been  but 
a  memory.  But  a  few  years  ago  Illinois 
acquired  the  original  site  for  a  state 
park  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  state.  New  Old  Salem 
now  stands  where  Old  Salem  once 
stood.  There  may  be  found  the  Lin- 
coln and  Berry  store,  the  McNamar 
store,  the  Rutledge  Inn  and  home,  the 
old  cooper  shop  and  other  buildings, 
exact  reproductions  of  those  buildings 
which  occupied  the  same  ground  a 
century  ago. 

The  Lincoln  and  Berry  store  is  "'a 
little  slab  building  about  the  size  of 
a  modern  private  garage  but  in  the 
original  store,  of  which  this  is  an 
exact  counterpart,  the  man  who  has 
been  characterized  as  the  foremost 
American  once  sold  coffee  and  tea, 
salt  pork  and  gunpowder  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  village  and  to 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  that  section  of 
Illinois.  Some  forty  or  fifty  feet  from 
this  building  stands    the  McNamar 


Store,  a  little  cabin  the  weatherbeaten 
logs,  sagging  door  frame  and  curling, 
handmade  shingles  of.  which  almost 
convince  the  visitor  that  he  is  look- 
ing at  the  original.  In  his  mind's  eye 
he  can  see  the  lean,  brown-faced  pio- 
neers in  their  coonskin  caps,  with 
long  squirrel  rifles  under  their  arms, 
leaning  against  those  logs  and  talk- 
ing of  Indian  raids,  hunting,  early-day 
politics  and  such  other  things  as  were 
subjects  of  common  discussion  when 
they  came  to  the  village  to  do  their 
trading. 

Old  Tavern  Stands. 

Facing  the  McNamar  and  Lincoln 
and  Berry  stores  and  perhaps  two 
hundred  feet  away,  is  the  largest 
building  in  New  Old  Salem — the  Rut- 
ledge Inn  and  home.  This  is  a  sort  of 
double  house  one  end  of  which  was 
occupied  as  a  home  and  the  other  as 
a  tavern.  This,  also,  is  built  of  logs 
which  appear  to  be  the  very  ones  that 
were  cut,  squared  and  raised  when 
Old  Salem  was  laid  out  and  visions  of 
a  great  city  were  in  the  minds  of 
Rutledge  and  tViose  other  early 
settlers. 

In  this  cabin,  the  most  pretentious 
in  the  village,  Ann  Rutledge  lived 
with  her  father,  and  "Abe"  Lincoln 
boarded  while  keeping  store  and  when 
at  home  between  surveying  trips.  Just 
how  much  truth  there  is  to  the  story 
of  the  love  affair  between  Lincoln  and 
the  beautiful  Ann  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture but  poets,  novelists  and  story 
writers  have  built  up  a  delightful 
romance  which  never  will  be  for- 
gotten. The  body  of  Ann  Rutleclge 
rests  in  the  beautiful  little  cemetery 
on  the  outskirts  of  Petersburg  and 
every  year  thousands  make  the  jour^ 
ney  to  that  spot. 

On  the  very  edge  of  the  bluff  over- 
looking the  Sangamon  is  a  beautiful 
building  of  stone  erected  by  the  state 
to  house  the  Lincoln  Museum.  In  this 
building  are  gathered  hundreds  of 
Lincoln  relics  as  well  as  many  of  Old 
Salem  picked  up  on  the  site  of  the 
village.  The  visitor  to  this  museum 
will  se  surveying  instruments  used  by 
the  young  surveyor,  notes  made  by 
him.  in  his  work,  the  large  auger  said 
to  be  the  very  one  Lincoln  used  to 
bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flat- 
boat  when  it  was  struck  on  the  Rut- 
ledge dam  at  Salem,  the  piano  that 
was  played  at  Lincoln's  wedding  and 
many  other  interesting  things,  value- 
less in  themselves  but  of  untold  value 
because  of  their  association  in  the 
early  life  of  the  great  martyred  presi- 
dent. 

"lllincjis  has  dune  a  splendid  thing 
in  the  establishment  of  "Old  Salem 
Park."  A  visit  to  this  beautiful  spot 
I  is  an  inspiration  to  every  American. 


It  was 

while  clerking  in  the 
Offut  store  (lower  right) 
that  Lincoln  short 
changed  a  customer  and 
walked  .miles  to  return  6 
cents. 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S 
COUNTRY 

=A7EW SALEM  STATE  PARK  was  created  by  an  act  of 
V  the  Illinois  legislature  April  3,  1919,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  years  spent  in  this  region  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  located  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois, 
about  twenty-hve  miles  northwest  of  Springfield.  Here 
Lincoln  lived  from  183 1  to  1837,  his  time  occupied  as 
surveyor,  storekeeper,  postmaster  and  legislator.  Lincoln 
said  he  came  to  New  Salem  "a  strange,  friendless,  un- 
educated, penniless  boy  working  on  a  llatboat  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  month."  The  six  years  spent  here  were  destined  to 
be  years  of  rare  experience,  of  education  and  physical 
development,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  character 
which  equipped  him  for  the  greater  part  in  life  that  lay 
ahead  of  him.  The  State  Park  covers  the  area  of  the 
original  town  of  New  Salem — some  eighty  acres.  The 
stores  and  the  tavern  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures 
stand  on  the  original  sites  and  were  rebuilt  in  1918.  Most 
of  the  original  buildings,  about  twenty-five  in  number, 
had  been  removed  and  used  by  farmers  as  barns. 


THE  Lincoln  MonuniLMit,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
was  bu[  It  and  dedicated  in  1874.  When  the 
walla  began  to  settle  in  1900  the  Illinois  legislature 
appropriated  glOO.OOO  for  rebuilding,  and  the 
monument  was  re-dedicated  in  1901.  The  tomb  is 
on  the  north  and  the  memorial  hall  on  the  south. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  faces  the  south  ap- 
proach. The  spire  is  130  feet  high  with  four  groups, 
representing  divisions  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

THE  Rutledge  Tavern,  New  Salem  State  Park, 
was  built  in  1828,  and  was  the  last  building  to 
remain.  The  original  stor)--and-a-half  building, 
built  of  logs  covered  with  clapboards,  was  \6xH 
feet  in  size,  having  three  rooms  below  and  one 
large  room  upstairs.  Lincoln  was  a  boarder  here 
and  shared  the  upstairs  room  with  other  men, 
keeping  them  awake  until  midnight  hy  telling  his 
char.lcteri^tic  stories 


rllE  Lincoln-Berry  siore.  New 
Salem  State  Park,  .'\lter  his  ex- 
periences in  the  OfTut  store  Lin- 
coln formed  a  partnership  with 
\Vm.  F.  Berry  and  worked  in  this 
store  from  1833  to  1836 


lator.  lie  engaged  Lincoln  as  cler 
The  Lincoln-Armstrong  wrestling 
match  was  held  near  here 
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Near  Petersburg,  111 


Cast  Accounts.    The  Keconstrucieu    - 


Illinois  ,  New  Salem 


May 


1929 


^*eoria  Woman  Presents  and  Dedicates 


at  Old  Salem 


nic  riinrv  ^ioL"  1  111'  rnina  A>lerans  ol 
'hp  r:\  ir  W  nr-,  \s  as.  i|rili,  alr<l  'I'li'^s- 
n  11  i-inoori  al  llic  slal.-  park  at 
<>lii  .Sali'iii..  Aboiil  sp\ f  n  1  ;■- 1 1  \  1^  ppt- 
Sdiis  \slln"SSP(l  tiu'  (iTpriionv.  i-islil 
ol'  \\  lioiii  were  waf  \p|piaiis  ol 

1^1  ■  rilii  nson  |iosl. 

'I'hp  lalilc.l  was  PiniPd  ]>y  (io\ - 
piiior  John  i;.  'riMiii'i-  rii(l.-  No.  .-.I. 
I.adifs  of  tlip  (liaiKi  Aiiiiv  of  lli" 
lirpiihlic,  and  |)r-p.si'ntp(l  liy  Millicr'nl 
A.  l-.'iliTl,  <leparl  iipnl  spcrelaiy  of 
Illinois.  'J'he  tablet  was  (Ifdiralc.l 
and  prespnted  to  tlie  fttato  by  the  dr- 
Iiai'tiiipnt  president,  Nettie  Johnson 
IJiMilci'  ot  I'poria.  The  addicss  of 
ai  ri-ptani'p  was  Kiven  ]iy  \>r.  .Sp|  \  ire 
ol"  tlip  dopai'tini  iU  of  public  \'  oi  Ks 
iind  buihlinss.  Airs.  :\la,Uip  llcallli 
of  Pcoi-ia,  assislant  jiatriolic  in- 
striiilor.   sans  "Illinois." 

'J'\so  beautiful  silk   Ila;;s  werp 
tlipu  ])rpsentPil  and  placPd  in  sland- 
ai-ds  at  p.icli  siiie  of  t  hp  tabb  t  o\pr 
Ihi'  firpiilaop,  com  i>1p.1  mg  a  bpaiiliful 
|liiptiire.      .\    jpadinj;.     "(uir  Xoldp 
I  l-'la.c;."     was     K'\pn  by     Miilippiit  A. 
lOifpi't,    and    all     pi'pspiit    unili'd  in 
salnic  and  idedge  to  tlag-.  'J'he  in\o- 
catiuu     was     t;i\pn     by  ^Vashiuf;ton 
Irwin,  cliaplain  of  StepliPn.son  post,  . 
Dr.  Da\idson  is  the  only  .snrsiving-  I 
yeleran  of  the  Baitle  of  Getty.sburfj  I 
re.sidins-  in  Illinois. 

On  the  return  to  the  city  a  picnic 
.supper  was  served  to  members  and 
families  in  G.  A.  R.  hall,  the  cora- 
■  >.  J 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 
TABLET  AT  OLD  SALEM 
DEDICATION  TUESDAY 

The  Lincoln  niemoiial  tablet 
placed  b|.  -auvernoi-  John  R.  Tannci- 
circle,  Ladies  oC  the  CI.  A.  K.,  ni 
metnory  of  Uiiion  veterans  of  iUp, 
Civil  war,  will  be  dedicated  at  tlio 
state  park  at  Old  Salem  at  2  o'cluclc 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  department; 
president,  Nettie  Johnson  Reuter  oC 
Peoria,  will  give  the  dedicator.V  ad- 
dress and  llio  comrades  of  Stephen- 
son post  will  I.ic  quests  of  lienor. 

Tlie  party  will  leave  the  court- 
house at  1  o'clock  in  a  bus  and  on 
their  return  a  picnic  supper  will  be 
served  in  tb'^  liall.  The  supper  will 
be  f«  llowed  by  an  informal  recep- 
tion fur  the  department  president, 
and  a  program  of  music  tjnd  read- 
ings. \ 


NirriJi:  .ioii.nsox  ki;i  ri;K 

rade.s  and  dep;irtmcnt  officers  bcinj 
guests  of  houor.  >. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAi: 
TABLET  AT  OLD  SALEM 
DEDICATION  TUESDAY, 


The  Lincoln  memorial  tablet 
placed  by  Governor  John  R.  Tanner 
circle,  Ladies  of  the  G-  A.  R.,  in 
memory  of  Union  veterans  of  the 
Civil  war,  will  be  dedicated  at  the 
state  park  at  Old  Salem  at  2  o'clock 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  department 
president,  Nettie  Johnson  Reuter  of 
Peoria,  will  give  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress and  the  comrades  of  Steplicn- 
son  post  will  be  suests  of  honor. 

The  party  will  leave  the  court- 
house at  1  o'clock  in  a  bus  and  on 
their  return  a  picnic  supper  will  be 
served  in  the  hall.  The  supper  will 
be  followed  b.v  an  informal  receii- 
tion  for  the  department  president, 
and  a  program  of  music  and  read- 


LlNCOtlt- MEMORIAL 
TABLET  DEDICATED 

ArmjrsALEM  park 

A~"Lincoln  niemOrial  tablpt  in 
memory  of  the  HTnlon  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  \tas  dedicated  Tues- 
day afternoon  a{  tjie  state  park  at 
Old  Salem.  About  "^eventy-five  per- 
sons witnessed  the  ceremony,  eight 
of  whom  weip  Civil  war  veterans  of 
SI pldiensoii  Post. 

The  talilei  was  eieeted  l<y  Cb.y- 
pinoi-  .lohn  11.  'J'anner  cir<le  No.  al. 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Itepublie.  and  prespnted  by  iMillieent 
Eifert.  department  secretary  of 
Illinois.  Tlie  tablet  was  dedicated 
and  presented  to  state  by  the  de- 
partment president,  Nettie  Johnson 
Upiitpr  of  Peoria.  The  address  of 
acceplance  was  given  by  Dr.  Service 
of  the  department  of  public  Avorks 
and  buildings.  Mrs.  Mailie  Health 
of  Peoria,  assislant  patrioiip  in- 
structor, sang  "Illinois." 

Two  beautiftil  silk  flags  3.\r.  were 
then  presented  and  placed  in  stand- 
ards at  each  side  of  the  tablet  over 
the  fireplace,  comple'^ng  a  beautiful 
picture.  A  reading,  "Our  Noble 
flag,"  was  given  by  Millicent  A. 
Eifert,  and  all  present  united  ui 
salute  and  pledge  to  tlag.  The  invo- 
cation was  given  by  Washington 
Irwin,  chaplain  of  Stephenson  Post, 
and  I'Jijah  Jones,  past  commander. 
Dr  Davidson  is  the  only  surviving 
veteran  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
residing  in  Illinois. 

On  the  return  to  the  city  a  picnic 
supper  was  served  to  members  and 
families  in  G.  A.  R.  hall,  the  com- 
rades and  department  officers  being 
guests  of  honor.  Following  this  a 
patriotic  program  was  presented  as 
follows; 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  audi- 
ence;' Invocation;  T^resentalion  of 
flag  followed  by  salute  and  pledge; 
Guard  the  Flag,  audience;  Introduc- 
tion of  department  president.  I\lrs, 
Nettie  .lohnson  Reuter  of  Peoria; 
song,  "Illinois."  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Glenn 
T.ncU.  acpompanied  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
Money;  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Cround,  iMalp  quarlet,  Messrs  Church, 
Wiiipsbiirg,  McDarmand  and  Jones, 
acPompanied  by  Miss  Chuicli;  Songs 
and  dance,  Jimmy  Roseburg,  accom- 
panied bv  Annette  Wiesenmeyer; 
Iteading.  l''Ioyd  Money;  Gypsy  Dance, 
Clyda  McCloughan,  Adelaide  Sterns, 
Doris  Geiseke,  accompanied  by  Eva 
Fero;  Address.  Carl  Merriman,  past 
commander  Sangamon  Post  Ameri- 
can Legion;  Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Motlier.  Male  ciuartette;  address 
iMrs.  Nettie  J.  Reuter,  department 
president;  Tap  dance.  Adelaidt 
Stearns,  Klyda  TilcCloughan ;  Toi 
dance,  Doris  Geiseke;  Address  II.  B 
Davidson,  commander  Stephensoi 
Post  No.  30;  song,  ".America."  audi 
ence. 


OLD  LINCOLN  VILLAGE 
TO  BE  RECONSTRUCTED 


SPRINGFIELD  (111.)  July  23. 
(JP) — Gov.  Emmerson  today  ajD- 
proved  plans  that  eventually 
will  wrest  from  the  pa.st  a  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  old  Salem, 
the  village  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  lived  from  1831  to  1837. 

Reconstruction  of  the  .sliops, 
cabins  and  stores  as  the  Eman- 
cipator knew  them  will  be  well 
under  way  this  sea-son  and  will 
round  out  a  four-year  program 
of  Lincoln  shrine  preservation 
undertaken  by  the  Governor  in 
1929.    Careful  research  will  make 


the  restoration  as  historically 
authentic  a.s  possible.  Plats  and 
records  and  remnanls  of  old 
stone  foundations  have  yielded 
exact  locations  of  the  village 
buildings. 

Among  the  first  to  be  re- 
constructed are  Rutledge  Inn, 
where  Lincoln  spent  many 
hours  of  relaxation;  the  Lin- 
coln-Berry Store,  Clarey's  gro- 
cery, Offutt's,  Herndon's  the 
Chrl.ssman  brothers  establish- 
ment and  the  Trent  brother; 
store. 

-.^•^  -T 


Mew  Salem  Villaire  to  be  Restored 


Proves 


Lin££d3lShYine 
I        Source  of  Inspiration 


no  place  much  to  go  but 
home,  the  last  day  of  the  Esyptian 
journey  was  a  loaf.  Leaving  Spring- 
field we  drove  to  Petersburg,  30 
miles  up  the  Sangamon  from  the 
state  capital  where  th©  old  home 
town  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ia  being 
reincarnated. 

There  is  no  spot  in  the  state  that 
is  more  hallowed  by  the  memory  of 
the  martyred  president  than  is  the 
scene  of  the  life  of  his  early  man- 
hood where  he  built  the  character 
that  saved  the  world. 

Here  is  the  site  of  the  old  village 
where  he  lived  and  loved  and  learn- 
ed. The  old  Rutledge  tavern  Is  the 
only  structure  that  is  left  completely 
standing  although  the  original  fire- 
place of  the  house  where  he  lived 
when  he  was  studying  law  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  logs  is  still 
standing. 

It  is  a  sad  coinmejitaj^  on,.tlM 


natural  born  vandalism  of  sight 
seers  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  fence  this  structure  off  and 
close  It  up  lest  it  be  carried  away 
by  souvenir  hunters. 

Will  Rebuild  Tovm 

It  Is  the  plan  of  the  state  to 
gradually  reconstruct  all  of  the 
small  log  structures  that  were  lined 
along  the  street  across  the  top  of  the 
Old  Salem  hill  and  then  to  rebuild 
the  grist  mill  that  Honest  Abe  oper- 
ated on  the  river  bank. 

The  tract  is  a  state  park  and  there 
is  a  handsome  museum  structure  in 
which  are  priceless  relics  of  the 
great  emancipator.  Old  Salem  is  one 
of  the  most  important  shrines  of 
American  history  and  every  resident 
of  Illinois  ought  to  see  it. 

Leaving  Salem  we  drove  across 
through  Tallula  to  intercept  the  con- 
Icrete  road  to  Beardstown.^  Although 
there  was  four  miles  of  dirt  road 
into  Pleasant  Plains  it  was  much  i 
better  that  going  back  over  50  miles  | 
through  Springfield  and  saved  a  lot 
of  time. 

Beardstown,  which  is  this  week 
celebrating  its  centennial  is  always 
interesting  on  account  of  its  flood 
history  of  late  years.  The  seawall 
there  that  Is  to  keep  the  floods  out 
Is  an  interesting  sight  and  as  the 
road  along  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge  skirts  the  water  and  is  only 
a  few  inches  above  it  at  ordinary 
high  water  time  the  drive  has 
enough  of  thiill  to  please  the  or- 
dinary driver. 

Spoon  River  Is  High 

Going  home  through  Rushville 
and  Canton  the  roal  takes  us 
through  Lewlston  on  the  Spoon 
river  which  was  running  high  and 
was  quite  a  sight.  Near  Lewlston 
there  are  some  interesting  mound? 
which  are  going  to  be  the  subject  for 
another  day's  trip  soon. 

Then  the  drive  up  the  Illinois 
valley,  through  Peoria  and  on  to 
Peru  Is  always  lovely  with  the 
silvery  river  on  one  side  and  the 
majestic  bluffs  on  the  other. 

As  the  car  drew  near  to  Peru  we 
passed  through  the  Bureau  county 
highlands  which  are  as  magnificent 
a  set  of  hills  as  the  state  holds  and 
a  fitting  finale  for  a  journey  which 
had  something  of  scenic  interest  for 
every  hour  of  its  course. 

Tomorrow  we  will  mak°  a  few  ob- 
servations on  what  Egypt  needs  to 
do  to  make  it.self  the  mecca 
thousands  of  tourists. 

OBKALB  ILli  rHRON 

FIUDAY.  .Illl'Y  ]fl29. 
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SAVING  OUR  HISTORIC  HOMES 


AS  we  celebrate  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  this 
year,  many  of  us  will  rejoice  that  two  homes, 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  boy- 
hood life  of  the  immortal  President,  are  now  preserved. 
People  of  our  day  may  visit  these  national  shrines  and 
turn  back  the  hand  of  time,  and  picture  "Honest" 
Abe  about  the  buildings,  during  those  years  when^  he 
was  struggling  to  prepare  himself  for  his  great  life- 
work. 

The  old  Rutledge  home  and  boarding-house,  a  tav- 
ern beside  the  main  highway  of  the  early  times,  which 


Tha  old  Rutledge  home  where  Lincoln  boarded 

entertained  many  a  historic  and  romantic  figure,  is 
now  preserved  as  a  landmark.  Here  Lincoln  boaided 
from  1832  to  1837,  and  here,  also,  he  met  Miss  Ann 
Eutledge.  Although  this  building  may  look  to  the  un- 
thinking visitor  quite  like  a  barn,  yet  the  log  cabin 
was  considered  a  home  better  than  the  ordinary  family 
enjoyed  a  century  ago.  It  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  has  been  rebuilt  and  decayed  under-tim- 
bers  replaced  to  further  preserve  it  for  tl^e  assaciation 
which  it  may  have  for  future  generations. 

Then  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  his  famous  "fire-lit  study,"  the  crude  cabin  be- 
side the  fireplace  of  which  he  eagerly  read  the  few 


By  Earle  W.  Gage 

books  that  comprised  his  library,  and  those  loaned  him 
by  friends,  has  also  been  made  a  national  shrine. 
This  was  the  home  and  cooper-shop  of  Henry  Onsott, 
where  Abe  studied  at  night  by  the  light  from  the 
day's  accumulation  tf  shavings.  As  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  clearly  shows,  the  old  stone  chimney 
and  fireplace  still  stand,  and  the  entire  buUding  is 
in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  safe  to 

state  that  few  structures  in  the  world  pro-  i 
vide  a  deeper  appreciation  of  our  great  men  | 
of  the  past  than  this  crude  log  cabin,  where- 
in the  great  Lincoln,  alone  and  unafraid, 
educated  himself. 

Wc  have  a  growing  list  of  old  and  fa- 
mous homos  that  have  been  snatched  from 
the  destructive  hands  of  ;ho  weather,  decay 
and  the  housewreckcr.  The  haud  thut  guides 
crowbar  and  rhisel  has  been  stayed  in  the 
threatened  deuilitieii  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  huiklings  i  nthe  history  of  our  Ee- 
publie.    Colonial  mansions  regain  their  old 
splendor,  and  dilapidated  homes  of  former 
Presidents  are  raised  from  lowly  rank  to 
be  restored  to  the  rightful  dignity  of  a 
historical  shrine  or  museum. 
Virginia,  the  "Cradle  of  Independence,"  has 
many  famous  old  homes  that  have  been  preserved 
in  the  past  generation,  the  most  famous  being  Washing- 
ton's  Mount  Vernon  home,  on  the  Potomac  River.  This 
spreading  building,  the  barns  and  outbuildings,  have 
been  so  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  are  so  well  kept,  that 
should  Washington  return  to  his  old  home,  he  might  not 
realize  that  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  into 
the  scroll  of  time.     Then  the  Monticello  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence,  has  more  recently  been  purchased  and 
is  now  listed  among  our  important  shrines. 

One  famous  old  dwelling,  the  Fairbanks  House  at 


Dedham,  Massachusetts,  is  now  nearly  three  hundred 
years  old.  Jonathan  Fairbanks  came  from  England 
thirteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  "Mayflower," 

and  a  few  years  later  began  to  build  the  rambling 
house  of  white  pine  on  a  solid  oak  frame,  which  still 
peers  out  from  behind  its  trees.  The  original  part  of 
the  house  was  put  up  in  1639.  The  old  Pierce  House, 
in  Dorchester,  is  nearly  as  old.  Then  there  is  the 
Howland  House,  in  Plymouth,  built  by  Jacob  Mitchell 
in  1666.    This  home  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago  by 


Th9  log  cabin  wh»re  Abraham  Lincoln  ttudUd 


the  Howland  descendants  to  use  as  a  place  for  the 
annual  meetings,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. A  still  older  house  is  the  William  Crow  house, 
built  in  1664.  These  two  houses  are  the  only  ones 
standing  to-day  in  Plymouth  in  which  members  of  the 
"Mayflower"  party  are  knovm  to  have  visited. 

The  Jethro  Coffin  House,  in  Nantucket,  is  a  seven- 
teenth century  frame  survivor,  while  one  of  the  most 
famous  antique  dwellings  are  the  "Old  Witch  House" 
and  birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  Salem.  In 

N  ew  London,  Conn.,  there  is  a.  house  that 
also  served  as  the  old  town  mill,  which 
was  grinding  corn  for  the  English  colon- 
ists a  century  and  a  quarter  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Easthampton,  Long, 
Island,  New  York,  also  has  a  number  of 
old  frame  houses,  notably  John  Howard 
Payne's  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Most  of  the  old  plantation  houses  of 
Virginia  are  of  brick,  but  sevej-al  aged 
frame  houses  survive.  Of  the  James 
River  mansion  there  are  Tedington,  built 
in  1717,  of  weather  boardine  over  massive 

walls  of  stock  brick,  and  Weyanoke,  buUt 
in  1740.  Yorktown  has  many  small 
frame  cottages  that  bear  the  marks  of 
the  bombardment  preceding  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis. 

In  Fredericksburg,  that  old  Virginia 
city  lying  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Rappahannock,  we  find  the  Betty  Wash- 
ington home,  George  Washington's  only 
sistex,  who  married  Fielding  Lewis,  an 
officer  in  the  General's  army.  This  has 
been  dedicated  as  a  national  shrine,  and 
was  saved  by  the  action  of  the  good 
women  of  the  community,  who  formed 
an  association,  collected  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  the  home,  and  "Kenmore" 
was  added  to  the  list  of  landmarks. 

At  Wakefield,  Va.,  the  Wakefield  Me- 
morial Association,  which  has  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Fe<leral  Government,  is 
arranging  one  of  the  most  unique  re- 
building projects  in  our  history,  which 


A  thrilling  exparimnce 


calls  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  in 
which  Washington  was  born,  and  which 
it  is  expected  will  bo  completed  and  dedi- 
cated on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  on  Feb.  22,  1932.  The  origi- 
nal home  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Clirist- 
mas  Day,  1780.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
made  on  the  Washington  farm,  and  large 
quantities  of  this  have  been  excavated 
from  the  ruins  of  the  fire,  which  souve- 
nir hunters  did  not  carry  away.  Bricks 
for  the  new  Wakefield  home  will  be  made 
in  the  original  clay  pit.  Much  furniture 
and  fixtures,  saved  from  the  fire,  have 
been  collected  and  will  be  placed  in  the 
new  building.  This  includes  a  round 
table,  brought  from  England  in  16G0 ;  :i 
Washington  platter,  in  salt  glaze  in 
vogue  in  1735.  The  walls  are  to  be  co\ 
ered  with  famous  Washington  paintings, 
and  a  Washington  library  established,  to 
include  the  favorite  class  ■  works  the  first 
President  loved  to  browse  among. 

IS  it  not  truth  that  kind  thoughts  are 
rarer  than  kind  deeds?  It  m.'iy  be 
that  occasionally  we  utter  kind  words 
without  having  kind  thoughts  back  of 
them. 

At  any  rate,  we  ought  certainly  and 
constantly  to  cultivate  kind  thoughts. 
That  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to  trans- 
late our  generous  thinking  into  generous 
deeds.  And  we  shall  thereby  not  only 
encourage  others  on  the  .journey  of  life, 
but  also  improve  ourselves  in  character. 
For  example,  a  face  beaming  with  kind- 
ness which  radiates  good  cheer  and  is 
pleasant  for  others  to  look  upon,  no 
matter  what  its  physical  features,  can 
be  built  up  only  out  of  kind  and  noble 
thoughts  in  the  mind  and  heart. 

Of  course,  we  ought  always  to  say  the 
word  that  will  be  considerate  and  per- 
form the  deed  that  will  help.  But  it  is 
even  more  important  to  have  kind 
thoughts  in  the  heart,  for  it  is  the  foun- 
tain out  of  which  issue  the  streams  of 
blessing  t«  mankind. — Evangelical  Tid 
inga. 
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'*'*This  Is 

WHAT  MADE  LINCOLN  GREAT" 

Said  General  Pershing 

The  Story  of  Old  Salem— Lincoln's  Recreated  Village 

By  NELLIE  BROWNE  DUFF 


Phulosby  HcrhfrtGeorg  from  collection  oj  Herbert  W  dU 
Fay,  Cudodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb,  Sprinujitid,  III. 


GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 
stood  on  the  higli  bank  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  at  a  picturesque  bend, 
in  the  recreated  village  of  Old  Salem, 
Illinois,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
from  1831  to  1837,  and  spoke  these  words. 

He  noted  the  height  and  solitude,  the 
lonely  thoughtful  beauty  of  the  spot. 
He  visioned  Lincoln,  tall,  gaunt,  lonely 
figure  of  destiny,  standing  there,  thinking 
his  thoughts  of  God  and  humanity,  draw- 
ing from  solitude  and  nature  the  strength 
and  fortitude  that  later  carried  him  to 
immortality. 

General  Pershing  visited  the  recon- 
structed Old  Salem  one  year  on  February 
12,  Lincoln's  Birthday.  His  presence 
was  the  occasion  for  ceremonious  observ- 
ance. He  had  gravely  inspected  the 
rebuilt  log  cabins  of  that  long  ago  village, 
and  walked  apart  to  stand  overlooking 
the  river.  The  height  on  which  he  stood, 
beautiful  almost  beyond  description  in 
summer's  green  and  gorgeous  when 
autumn  paints  it  with  glowing  colors, 
was  achingly  austere.  Winter  had 
stripped  its  trees  of  leaves  and  spread  a 
blanket  of  lonely  snow.  His  accumu- 
lated impressions  of  the  place  where 
Lincoln  lived  and  labored  and 
lifted  visually  out  of  the  past, 
expression  in  that  single  remark: 
is  what  made  Lincoln  great." 

On  that  spot  Lincoln  practiced  public 
speaking.  There  the  path  led  along 
which  he  and  Ann  Rutlcdge,  the  girl  he 
loved,  wandered.  Down  the  Sangamon 
he  made  his  flatboat  trips  into  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans 


TO  REACH  OLD  SALEM  TAKK 

By  Train: 

Chicago  to  Springfield,  185  mi.,  6'i  h., 
$1U.43,  with  sleeper,  $7.81  with  parlor  car 
seat;  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  99  mi.,  2  h. 
35  m.,  $4.50,  with  parlor  car  seat. 

By  Air: 

Chicago  to  Springfield,  187  mi.,  2  h.  5  m., 
$24.50  or  $46.50  r.  t.;  St.  Louis  to  Spring- 
field, 81  mi.,  1  h.,  $11.50  or  $21.50  r.  t 

By  Bus: 

Chicago  to  Springfield,  192' ^  mi.,  7  h., 
$5;  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  108  mi.,  412 
h.,  $2.70.  Local  bus  service  from  Sprmg- 
field  to  Old  Salem  Park. 

By  .^U  (O.- 
Chicago to  Springfield  (U.  S.  Route 
No.  66)  192! 2  mi.;  St.  Louis  to  Springfield, 
(new  route  via  Chain  of  Rocks  bridge  to 
Mitchell,  thence  on  U.  S.  Route  No.  66 
to  Springfield)  112  mi. 


loved, 
found 
"This 


Peoria 


To  St.  Louis 


where  he  learned  of  the  scourge  that  was 
slavery. 

In  1918  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League 
of  Petersburg,  111.,  town  of  three  thou- 
sand people,   decided  to   recreate  the 
village  of  Old  Salem,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  on  one  of  the  beautiful  hills  that 
shadow   the   Sangamon    River,  where 
Lincoln  had  lived.    It  had  been  New 
Salem  then,  but,  having  passed,  became 
Uld  Salem.    The  people  who  had  lived 
there  were  gone.    The  village  itself  was 
gone.    Nothing  remained  but  its  his- 
toric site,  its  unforgettable  story,  and 
records  that  told  where  each  log  cabin  of 
Lincoln's  time  had  stood.    And  its  trees. 
Its    great,    brooding,    beautiful  trees. 
Sentinels  of  a  hallowed  past. 

The  men  of  the  entire  comnmnity  were 
enlisted  in  the  work.  They  made  of  it 
community  days,  when  all  else  was  set 
aside,  and  they  donned  overalls  and  blue 
shirts  and  split  logs  from  which  to  fashion 
replicas  of  the  log  houses  that  once  stood 
on  the  spot. 

There  was  the  Rutledge  Tavern  where 
Lincoln  boarded,  and  where  he  knew 
Ann  Rutledge,  daughter  of  the  tavern 
keeper,  and  lost  her  in  death. 

There  was  the  OfTut  store  where  he 
worked  as  clerk.  The  Lincoln-Berry 
store  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  partners. 
It  was  his  first  business  venture  and  his 
first  failure.  It  has  been  said  that 
William  Berry,  his  partner,  drank  too 
much,  and  that  Lincoln  read  too  much 
and  told  too  many  stories  for  the  good  of 
the  trade,  and  in  consequence  the  store's 
stock  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  1833  to 


Where  Lincolti  lived,  lal>ored,  learned,  and  loved.    New  Sale.n,  111.,  as  it  appeared  1831-37.    Present  replicas  of  early  houses 

l..ne_0  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  L....  oin  &  Berry  store 


Rutledge  Tavern 
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satisfy  its  creditors.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Lincoln  that  he  took  upon  himself 
responsibility  for  the  firm's  debts,  the 
last  of  which  he  paid  in  1848. 

There  was  the  log  office  of  Dr.  Allen, 
the  village  doctor,  the  Hill  and  McNamar 
store  where  Lincoln  sat  with  his  cronies 
and  told  stories,  the  Onstott-Cooper  shop 
where  Lincoln  studied  law  at  night  by 
the  light  of  shavings.  This  last  was 
rebuilt  with  the  original  logs  and  on  the 
original  site.  It  had  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  better  than  the  other 
cabins.  Moved  across  the  river  to  the 
Old  Salem  chautauqua  grounds  and  pre- 
served there  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
was  moved  back  when  the  Old  Salem 
village  was  recreated. 

And  there  were  the  log  cabins  in  whic'li 
the  New  Salem  villagers  had  lived. 

It  was  a  summer's  work  to  rebuild  the 
village.  The  men  had  all  day  log-cut- 
tings, using  some  of  the  big  trees  on  the 
village  site,  fittingly  enough,  and  the 
women  of  the  countryside  prepared  the 
big  community  dinners  while  the  men 
worked  at  their  task. 

When  all  of  the  long  ago  log  cabins  had 
been  completed,  the  village  was  dedi- 
cated with  state-wide  ceremonies  and  a 


ANN  RUTLEDGE 

(Lincoln's  Loxt  Looe—  lS3o) 
By  Kdwin  Markham 

1 

She  cmne  like  inu.sic.     When  she  went 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  man. 

Death  took  the  nun  away  with  her — 
Ann  Rutledge — deathless  Ann. 

She  left  upon  his  life  n  light, 

A  music  sounding  through  his  i/eitrs, 
A  spirit  singing  through  his  toils, 

A  memory  in  his  tears. 

She  iras  the  dream  within  his  dream; 

And  when  .she  turned  and  went  away. 
She  took  the  romance  from  the  night, 

The  rapture  from  the  day. 

But  from  her  beauty  and  her  doom 
A  man  rose  merciful  and  just; 

And  a  great  People  still  can  feel 
The  passion  of  her  dust. 

l.ailiix'    llninr    .Icuriinl.    I'oliriiiir.v.  Hi-Jli. 
liipriMU-il    hy    iHTrnlsslon    of  the 
Ilomi:    Journal.    CopyrlRliI  Curtis 
I'Mlilislilns    Ciimpiiny.    I'liiladflplilii.  Pit., 
.iiul  cmll■ll.•^y   of  tlic  iiutliur. 


great  historical  pageant.  The  dedication 
took  place  on  September  6,  7,  1918. 
Later  the  recreated  village  was  taken 
over  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  made  a 
state  park,  and  a  museum  and  caretaker's 
home  was  built.  In  the  museum  are 
many  Lincoln  relics,  a  valuable  and 
wonderfully  interesting  collection  of  Lin- 
colniana.  Among  them  are  the  saddle 
bags  which  Lincoln  used  when  riding  the 
circuit  of  Illinois  towns  as  a  country 
lawyer,  during  which  time  he  tried  some 
historic  cases.  One  was  the  famous  Duff 
Armstrong  murder  trial. 

By  recreation  of  that  village  the  Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League  made  an  inesti- 
mably valuable  contribution  to  history. 

Old  Salem  stands  on  an  eminence,  over- 
looking tiie  Sangamon  River  and  the  little 
town  of  Petersburg  which  was  just  rising 
as  a  neighboring  \  illage  when  Lincoln 
lived  in  New  Salem.  Descendants  of 
the  villagers  live  throughout  the  com- 
iiumity  now.  Important  among  them  is 
the  Rutledge  family  to  winch  Ami, 
sweetheart  of  Lincoln,  bclongiKl.  About 
it  clings  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  tradition. 

The  village  site  was  a  childhood  haunt 
of  the  writer.  Not  even  a  decaying  log 
remained  llieu  to  {('un'inMed  on  page  'j  ',) 
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"This  Is  What  Made 

Lincoln  Great" 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

tell  of  its  one  time  presence.  But  well 
remembered  are  two  trees,  one  on  which 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  carved  his  own  and 
Ann  Rutled^e's  initials  with  a  jackknife, 
and  one  that  grew  up  out  of  the  cellar  of 


the  Lincoln-Berry  store.  From  the  wood 
of  one  of  these  a  cane  was  made,  with 
engraved  gold  handle,  and  presented  to 
General  Pershing  by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  there. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  came  with  his  family  to  Illinois  in 
1830,  locating  in  Macon  County.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  twenty-one  years  old  that  year. 
He  helped  to  build  their  log  cabin  home  and 
worked  at  splitting  rails  for  their  neighbors 
to  bring  in  money  for  the  family  throughout 
that  first  year  in  the  new  state. 

The  next  year  he  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  begin  life  for  him.sclf  and 
went  to  New  Salem  to  live.  He  accepted 
any  task  that  came  to  his  hand,  and  worked 


variously  while  he  studied  to  prepare  him- 
self for  law,  spUtting  rails,  cutting  cordwood, 
<)|H'rating  a  flat  boat,  surveying.  He 
worked  on  farms  and  in  a  grist  mill,  clerked 
in  the  Offut  store  and  finally  tried  a  store  of 
Ids  own,  the  disastrous  venture  with  Berry. 
He  was  postmaster  of  the  little  village, 
carrying  the  letters  in  his  hat. 

He  practi-sed  making  sjieechcs,  became 
the  best  story  teller  of  liis  time,  and  was 


noted  for  his  practical  jokes.  And  all  the 
while  he  was  acquiring  his  .self-taught 
education. 

It  was  from  New  Salem  that  Lincoln 
enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  going  to 
Springfield,  the  state  capital,  twenty-six 
miles  away,  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
governor  for  troops  to  put  down  the  up- 
rising of  the  noted  Indian  chief.  Lincoln 
was  twenty-three  years  old  then.  He  was 
elected  captain  of  the  Sangamon  County 
contingent,  and  brought  to  {)iiblic  notice. 
Springlield  is  in  Sangamon  County  but  Old 
Salem  is  in  Menard.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  part  in  any  battle.  When  the  Black 
Hawk  War  ended,  he  returned  to  New 
Salem. 


Sometime  during  that  period  his  family 
moved  away  from  the  village,  but  Lincoln 
remained.  Proceeding  with  his  study  of 
law,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  law  office  in 
Springlield,  and  walked  the  distance 
between  that  city  and  the  village.  The 
route  he  followed  is  now  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Trail,  and  Boy  Scouts  who  walk  it, 
sto[)i)ing  for  cretlit  at  the  places  where 
Lincoln  stopjjed  to  rest  and  visit  while 
resting,  receive  medals  for  so  doing  from 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  Springfield,  111. 

It  was  in  New  Salem  that  a  profound 
sorrow  entered  Lincoln's  life,  a  sorrow  that 
left  its  stani])  and  to  which  may  be  traced 
the  nirl:uicliiil\  llial,  i lcc| }ciiC(  1  later  |]\-  iIh' 
liuiili'iis  Ik'  Imut,  iiHililcil  counlcriaiici' 
niul  Iim.imIciI  111  I, IS  r\cs.  Till'  Miirow  nf 
l(i>iii<i  li\  .Icalh  I  he  ,L;irl  lie  lii\eil  w  liu  v\:is 
1 1 J  ha  \  e  I  leeniiie  In.-  wile 

Ann  Uiilleil;;!'  w  as  I  he  (laiishu-r  iif  the 
kei'pei-  (li  Itill  led;;-!'  TaAaan  where  l.inenhl 
biiariieil  III  New  Saliaii.  The  man  Id  wlmni 
she  was  lietrulheil  had  jinne  a\sa>  rriiin  llie 
\-|lla;;e,  hreakin^  i  heir  lielKilhal,  and  .\nii 
ihiMiped  in  iinlia|  i|  II  iie.-s  and  <;liet.  i.inenlii 
essaxeii  the  n'lle  n\  ei  ni  1 1  nr1  er,  and  e.aine  to 
her.  ll  IS  (li  ml  it  I  III  il  her  he.-irl  was 
evi'r  healed  nf  I  he  winilid  letl  li\  her  li)\-er's 
desert  iiin,  but  there  eali  be  no  doiihl  that 
-he  res|iiindeil  le  laiii-uhi's  s\niiiaihy  and 
le\'e  w  It  ll  ;ieniline  ,an<'i-|  inn. 

The\  lieeanie  eni^aned  and  were  In  niarr\' 
whiii  Liiieiihi  had  passed  his  I  la  r  exa  in  I  na- 
iKUi  and  was  .a.chliilted  In  the  pr.aeliee  iit 
law  ,     Thi'ii  .\nn  lell  ill  and  died. 

l.iiii-uhi  siilTereil  terrilil\'  with  ;;rii'l  and 
IdSs,  and  hir  a  tune  his  friends  tealed  liir 
hini.  lie  wandered  disei ilisc ila t e.  and  spent 
liiLLlils  beside  her  tira\'e.  When  skies 
piilired  diiNMi  their  le.ars  In  inilljile  VMlli  his 
(iw  II.  he  sldiid  li\  her  firaA'e  and  ediild  lai!  he' 
drawn  awa\.  "I  ealilidl  hear  to  lia\'e  tlu' 
lain  fail  dii  her."  hi'  cried.  lie  was  iiealK' 
deiiiciiled  whiai  the  lirst  snow  Sturm  eame 
.alter  her  de.at  h,  pidtesting  against  its  cold 
l.lankel  nwr  ln'r  gra\-e.  Long  >  ears  after 
when  he  was  President,  he  once  said,  "I 
really  loved  that  girl." 

Ann  Rutledge  is  buried  in  beautiful  old 
Oakland  cemetery,  near  Old  Salem.  Her 
grave  is  marked  by  a  granite  monument 
erected  in  1918  on  which  is  chiseled  an 
inscription  written  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
famous  poet,  native  of  Menard  County. 
It  reads: 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music. 
"  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
Out  of  nie  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  n.illions, 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 
I  am  .\nn  Rutledge  who  sleeps  beneath  these  weeds, 
lieloved  of  ■•Vbraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
Hut  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom. 
January  7th,  ISlS-.-Vugust  25th,  1835. 

It  was  after  Ann  Rutledge's  death  that, 
in  1836,  Lincoln  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  When  he  was  elected 
he  removed  from  New  Salem  to  Spring- 
field. From  there  he  went  to  the  White 
House — and  back  to  his  shadowed  tomb. 

From  Springfield,  Old  Salem  may  be 
reached  by  paved  road,  part  of  the  Illinois 
highway  system.  Its  trail  is  marked.  It 
is  a  beautiful  spot  to  visit,  rich  in  its  store 
of  memories,  hallowed  by  association  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Toward  it  the  feet  of 
the  world  turn  in  tribute  to  him. 


This  is  the  earliest  known  photoftraph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  it  is  ftenerally  aftreed 
that  it  was  made  some  ten  years  after  he  lived  at  New  Salem,  when  he  was  probably 
years  old.    The  copper  halftone  used  herewith,  loaned  by  IVlr.  I'ay,  was  made  from  a 
daguerreotype  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.    Murat  Halstead  m 
a  Brooklyn  5fandard- l/nion  editorial  of  the  early  90's  says  of  it: 

"  .4boat  thirty  would  be  the  general  verdict,  if  it  were  not  that  the  daguerreotype 
was  unknown  when  Lincoln  was  that  age.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  he  could 
have  been  more  than  thirty-five,  and  for  that  age  the  youthfulness  of  the  portrait  is 
wonderful.  This  is  a  new  Lincoln,  and  far  more  attractive,  in  a  sense,  than  anything 
the  public  has  possessed.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  remarkably  handsome  man.  The 
head  is  magnificent,  the  eyes  deep  and  generous,  the  mouth  sensitive,  the  whole  expre.'S- 
siim  something  delicate,  tender,  pathetic,  poetic.  .  .  .  This  was  he  with  the  world 
before  him.  It  is  good  fortune  to  liave  the  magic  revelation  of  the  youth  of  the  man 
the  world  venerates.  This  look  into  his  eyes,  into  his  soul — not  before  he  knew 
sorrow  but  long  before  the  world  knew  him — and  to  feel  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  him  and  love  him  the  more,  is  something 

beyond  price!" 
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Wherein  Lincoln  Passed  His  Formative  Year; 

Restoring  the  Rude  Shelters 

Old  Salem  Rises  Anew  as  Patriotic  Endeavor  Restores 
Rutledge  Inn,  Where  the  Future  Emancipator  Met 
and  Courted  His  Rustic  Sweetheart, 


By  EARLE  W.  GAGE 
A/TODERN  universities  cover  many 
acres  of  land,  boast  towering 
structures  valued  at  millions  and 
employ  a  small  army  of  instructors. 

Yet,  in  the  crude  little  one-room 
log  hut,  now  preserved  as  one  of 
America's  shrines  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  may  look  upon 
the  now  world-famous  "fire-lit  home 
college  of  a  century  ago." 

Here  In  this  Illinois  cabin  was  born 
that  masteiy  ot  English  that  later 
thrilled  a  nation  Into  action  and  con- 
tributed nobly  to  our  literature. 

The  Henry  Onsott  cabin  is  well  pre- 
served awl  nearby  at  hand  Is  the  la- 
mouJi  Riilledge  cabin,  wherein  resided 
the  faml'r  with  whom  young  Lincoln 
boarded  tor  five  years,  between  1832 
nnd  1837,  and  where  he  became  the 
lover  of  beautiful  Ann  Rutledge. 

Then,  at  the  left  of  the  hill,  we  may 
see  the  old  McNamer  store,  a  "leading 
mercantile  e£tabllshmei:if'  back  In 
1833.  The  right  room  wa.s  used  by  the 
firm  of  Berry  &  Lincoln,  grocers  and 
general  merchants,  and  here  Abe  told 
Eome  of  those  famous  yarns. 

Although  these  structures  In  "Old 
6alem,"  recently  rebuilt  to  become 
New  Salem,  III.,  may  appear  as  barn- 
like buildings,  all  are  In  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  They  rise  from 
historic  ground.  These  "clearings" 
were  continually  the  scenes  of  Indian 
■warfare,  and  many  a  modern  struc- 
ture would  soon  fall  before  the  terrible 
onslaughts  these  cabins  withstood. 

The  Rutledge  Cablu 
The  Rutledge  log  cabin,  for  example, 
was  superior  to  the  average  American 
home  of  the  pioneer  settler(Jents  of 
the  Middle  West  of  a  century  ago. 
Beside  providing  a  comfortable  habi- 
tation for  the  large  family,  It  became 
a  popular  center  and  Inn  to  those  who 
followed  the  wilderness  trail.  Beside 
Its  hospitable  fireplace  were  enter- 
tained many  famous  trail-blazers, 
whose  names  are  now  Inscribed  In  bold 
letters  In  the  story  ot  the  "winning  of 
the  West."  Under  Lincoln's  youthful 
humor,  with  Ann's  maidenly  calmness 
and  sweetness,  It  was  the  community 
center  of  many  an  evening  of  pioneer 
entertainment. 

0  0  e  < 


The  Rutledge  Inn  and  the  cabin  where  Lincohi  studied 

  Carolina  Millwrights 

Nearly  a  century  later,  when  lovers  Q^meron  from  Georgia  and  Rutledge 
Of  Lincoln  discovered  the  abandoned  ^^^^  millwrights.- 

community  going  to  ruin,  though  no 

attention  had  been  given  r,o  the  old  ^-hey  threw  a  dam  across  the  Sangamon 
structures  for  half  a  century,  save  by  ^nd  settlers  soon  began  to  arrive  from 
passing  tramps,  who  sought  shelter  jjgntucliy,  Georgia  and  the  CaroUnas. 
under  the  leaky  roof,  the  cabins  were  February,  1830,  when  Lincoln 

lound  In  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  "  ,  ,     ,  i,.  mi,„„„o. 

SO  much  so  that  the  committee  ^as  twenty-one,  his  father,  Thomas, 
lound  it  possible  to  rebuild  the  struc-  his  stepmother,  and  the  family  of 
tures,  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  the  Dennis  Hanks  settled  on  the  north  fork 
Lincoln  of  Salem.  Decayed  logs  Have  of  the  Sangamon,  some  ten  miles 
been  replaced,  the  roofs  patched,  the  pouthwest  of  Decatur,  111. 
grass  cut  In  the  front  vard,  so  that  Lincoln's  arrival  In  New  Salem  was 
present  and  future  generations  may  Rbout  August,  1831,  and  he  boarded 
look  upon  the  scene  as  young  Lincoln    at  the  Rutledge  Inn.   During  the  years 

before  he  went  to  Springfield  he 
forked  as  grocer's  clerk  and  in  the 
Onsott  cooper  shop,  where  he  studied 


saw  It. 

AVhere  Lincoln  Tolled 

Beside  the  Rutledge  cabin  there  Is 

the  Onsott  cabin,  where  Lincoln  tolled 

In  Henry  Onsott's  cooper  shop  byl 

and  saved  plentiful  heaps  of  sha' 

to   burn   In   the  fireplace   at  n 
y 

Serving  both  as  a  place  ot  Indi 
and  a  home,  and  substantially 
Btructed,  this  cabin  was  found  : 
good  state,  even  the  crude  stone  cl 
ney  and  fireplace  standing. 

The  location  ot  "New  Old  Sal 
to  which  a  multitude  of  modern  t 
Ists  now  wend  their  way  each  yea 
at  a  point  where  ,the  Sangamon  R 
winding  Its  way  from  the  southi 
turns  sharply  westward  In  Its  coi 
and,    striking    a    high    bluff,  ti 
abruptly  north.     The  high  bluff 
tends  north  and  south  for  abou 
third  of  a  mile,  with  a  ridge  extent 
westward  from  the  center,  giving  mc 
Impression  ot  the  letter  "T."   On  either 
eide  of  the  bluff  la  a  small  brook  that 
empties  Into  the  Sangamon.     On  this 
location  John  Cameron  and  James  Rut- 
ledge In  1828  and  1829°had  R.  S.  Har- 
rison survey  and  lay  out  the  town  of 


at  night  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace, 
end  at  various  odd  Jobs  as  surveyor. 

About  the  time  he  left  New  Salem 
lor  Springfield  the  town  of  Petersburg 
■was  planned  and  the  entire  village  of 
New  Salem  —  residents,  homes  and 
atores — was  moved  to  Petersburg,  and 
New  Salem  again  was  back  as  "farm- 
ing ground."  The  town  had  gone.  But 
the  Lincoln  associations  remained. 

In  recent  years  the  "Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League"  has  been  formed  at 
Petersburg  for  rebuilding  and  re-estab- 
llEhing  Old  Salein,  which  will  be 
known  as  "New  Old  Salem."  Some  of 
the  original  log  buildings,  which  had 
heen  moved  from  New  Salem  to  Peters- 
burg, have  been  returned  to  New  Old 
Ealem  and  again  placed  on  the  original 
Bites.  The  fli'st  building  restored  was 
the   Onsott  cooper  shog.      Other  log 


homes  and  stores  have  been  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  locations  and  buildings 
are  In  every  respect  to  dupllcate^the 
originals  of  Lincoln's  day.  Old-timers 
who  have  visited  the  scene  and  who 
recall  the  region  from  stories  related 
by  fathers  and  grandfathers,  when 
New  Salem  was  a  thriving  center, 
testify  to  the  fidelity  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion. 

As  the  visitor  passes  along  "Main 
Street"  markers  are  seen  telling  to 
whom  the  homes  and  stores  belonged. 
The  association  has  also  built  of  na- 
tive stones  a  memorial  building  that 
houses  many  articles  that  belonged  to 
Lincoln  and  his  Imm'^dlate  associates — 
the  piano  that  was  used  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  the 
side  saddle  used  by  Ann  Rutledge, 
Lincoln's  surveying  Instruments  and 
numerous  manuscripts. 

Thus  it  is  that  New  Old  Salem  has 
become  a  second  Mount  Vernon.  It 
lacks   the    grandeur   ot  Washington's 
dwelling,  but  It  is  a  shrine  of  logs, 
perpetuating   the   simplicity   and  the 
poverty  of  the  Llncolns,    To  many  It 
i  makes  an  appeal  far  greater  than  any 
j  other,    since    It    ^empllfles    the  old 
I  American  teaching  that  the  poor  and 
the  lowly  may  rise  to  honor. 


NEW  SALEM  SERINE 


Cabin  Where  Youthful  Lincoln  Studied 

Restored  fVith  Its  tillage  Associates 

Old  Buildins.  of  Logs  Will  Permanently  Preserve, he  Almos- 
phere  in  Which  Foundation  of  Greatness  Were 


Laid  in  Old  Salem, 


By  EARLE  W.  GAGE 


Illinois 


c.l. 


MODERN  universities  cover  many  acres 
Of  land,  boast  towering  structures 
valued  at  millions  and  employ  a  small 
army  of  instructors. 

Yet  in  the  crude  little  one-room  lo^ 
hut  now  preserved  as  one  of  Americas 
slirines-to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, we  may  look  upon  the  now  world- 
famous  -flre-lit  home  college    of  a  .en- 

t  -11"'  3-^0 

pTere  in  this  Illinois  cabin  was  born 
that  mastery  of  English  that  later  thnhea 
a  nation  into  action  and  contributed 
nobly  to  our  literature. 

The  Henry  Onsott  cabin  is  well  pre- 
served, and  nearby  at  hand  is  the  fa- 
mous Rutledge  cabin,  wherein  resided  the 
family  with  whom  young  Lincoln  boarded 
for  five  years,  between  1832  and  1837, 
and  where  he  became  the  lover  of  beau- 
tiful Ann  Kutledge. 

Then  at  the  left  of  the  MIL  we  may 
see  the  old  McNamer  store,  a  "leadmg 
mtrcanttle  establishment"  back  in  183J. 
rheVight  room  was  used  by  the  firm  o 
Berry  &  Lincoln,  grocers  and  general 
merchants,  and  here  Abe  told  some  of 
those  famous  yarns.  _ 

'\lthough  these  structm-es  m  uia  , 
Salem,"  recently  rebuilt  to  become  New 
Salem,  111.,  may  appear  as  barnlike  build- 
mgs  all  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tjo-i'  They  rise  from  historic  ground. 
These  "clearings"  were  continually  the 
scene  of  Indian  warfare,  and  many  a 
modern  structure  would  soon  fall  before 
the  terrible  onslaughts  these  cabins  with- 
stood.   

rnHE  Rutledge  log  cabin,  for  example, 
i-  was  superior  to  the  average  American 
home  of  the  pioneer  settlements  of  the 
1  Middle  West  of  a  century  ago.  Besides 
1  pvov^ding  a  comfortable  habitation  for 
ihe  large  family,  it  became  a  popular  cen- 
,  ter  and  inn  to  those  who  followed  the 
v-'iclcrness  trail.  Beside  its  hospitable  tin- 
i  place    were    entertained    many  famous 
!  trail-blazers,  whose  names  are  now  in- 
scribed in  bold  letters  in  the  story  of  the 
'  Winning  of  the  West."  Under  Lincolns 
youthful   humor,   with   Ann's  maidenly 
c  i'nmess  and' sweetness,  It  was  the  com- 
munity center  of  many  an  evening  of 
pioneer  entertainment. 


"'NTarly  a  century  later,  when  lovers  of 
Lincoln  discovered  the  abandoned  com- 
munity going  to  ruin,  though  no  a.teu- 
u'-n  had  been  given  to  the  old  structures 
fo  •  half  a  century,  save  by  passing  tramps, 
who  sought  shelter  under  the  leaky  root 
the  cabins  were  found  in  a  fan-  state  of 
preservation. 

So  much  so  that  the  committee  found 
It  possible  to  rebuild  the  structures,  a 
.sr'ine  to  the  memory  of  the  Lincoln  o£ 
Salem.  Decayed  logs  have  been  replaced, 
the  roofs  patched,  the  grass  cut  in  the 
front  yard,  so  that  present  and  future 
generations  may  look  upon  the  scene  as 
young  Lincoln  saw  it. 

BESIDE  the  Rutledge  cabin  there  is 
the  Onsott  cabin,  where  Lincoln  toUed 
in  Henry  Onsotfs  cooper  shop  by  day 
and  saved  plentiful  heaps  of  shavings  to 
burr  in  the  fireplace  at  night.  Serving 
roth  as  a  place  of  induiitry  and  a  home, 
and  substantially  constructed,  this  cabin 
was  found  m  a  good  state,  even  the 
crude  stone  chimney  and  fireplace  stand- 

^"ihe  location  of  "New  Old  Salem,"  to 
which  a  multitude  of  modern  tomnsts 
,iO'"  wend  their  way  each  year,  is  at  a 
nou  f  where  the  Sangamon  River,  wind- 
■no-  its  way  from  the  southeast,  turns 
shaiply  westward  in  its  course,  and,  strik- 
uvr  a  high  bluff,  turns  abruptly  north. 
The  high  bluff  extends  north  and  soutn 
for  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  with  a  ridge 
extending  westward  from  a  center,  giv- 


IINCOLN'S  arrival  in  New  Salem  was 
-J  about  August.'  1831,  and  he  boarded  at 
the  Rutledge  Inn.  During  the  years  be- 
fore he  went  to  Springfield  he  worked  as 
grocer's  clerk  and  in  the  Onsott  cooper 
snop.  where  he  studied  at  night  by  the 
light  of  the  fireplace,  and  at  various  odd 
jobs  as  sun-eyor. 

It  was  here  that  Lincoln  gained  his 
reputation  for  wrestUng,  or  "rassling,"  as 
he  would  have  called  it  then.  Wrestling 
matchES  were  to  the  young  men  of  the 
West  what  football,  baseball  and  other 
sports  are  to  the  youth  of  today.  The 
clerk  in  that  country  store  became  the 
undisputed  champion  in  that  part  of  Illi- 
nois. . 

It  was  from  New  Salem  that  Lincoln 
enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  came 
back  something  of  a  hero.  Then,  after 
P  little  electioneering  for  the  only  elective 
office  which  he  ever  failed  to  win,  he 
settled  down  to  store-keeping  with  "an 
idle  fellow  named  Berry"  and  soon  ob- 
tained the  undisputed  control  of  the  trade 
of  the  village. 

About  the  time  he  left  New  Salem  for 
S-niigfield  the  town  of  Petersburg  was 
p-'anned  and  the  entire  village  of  New 
Salf.m— residents,  homes  and  stores— was 
moved  to  Petersburg,  and  New  Salem 
a"aiu  was  back  as  "farming  ground.' 
Tlic  town  had  gone,  but  the  Lincoln  as- 
sociations remained. 

In  recent  years  the  "Old  Salem  Lincoln 
Lr^ague"  has  been  formed  at  Petersburg 
lor  rebuilding  and  re-establishing  Old 
S.iem,  which  will  be  known  as  "New  Old 
Sa]em."  Some  of  the  original  log  build- 
m-s  which  had  been  moved  from  New 
Salem  to  Petersburg,  have  been  returned 
to  New  Old  Salem  and  again  placed  on 
the  original  sites.  The  first  building  re- 
stored was  the  Onsott  cooper  shop.  Other 
log  homes  and  stores  have  been  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  locations,  and  the  buildings 
are  in  every  respect  to  dupUcate  the  origi- 
nals of  Lincoln's  day.  Old-timers  who  have 
visited  the  scene  and  who  recall  the  re- 
gion from  stories  related  by  fathers  and 
orandfathers,  when  New  Salem  was  a 
thriving  center,  testify  to  the  fidehty  oi 
the  reconstruction. 


in.-^ThFlmpreS^iSirS^"^  'T," 
itne?  side  of  the  bluff  is  a  small  brook 
that  empties  into  the  Sangamon.  On  this 
ocation  John  Cameron  and  James  Ru  - 
iPdae  in  1828  and  1829  had  R.  S.  Har- 
ifon  lay  out  the  town  of  New  Sa^m. 

Crmeron  from  Georgia  and  Rutleage 
fro south  Carolina  were  millwrights. 
Ti°;*  ■  threw  a  dam  across  the  Sangamon 
'nV  settlers  soon  began  to  an-ive  from 
;^ntucky,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Dunng  February,  1830,  when  Lincoln  was 
Sy-one,  his  father,  Thomas;  his  step- 
mothe'r.  and  the  family  of  Denms  Hank 
settled  on  the  north  fork  of  the  San  a 
nion,  some  ten  miles  southwest  of  De- 
catur,  111. 


A  s  THE  visitor  passes  along  "Mam 
A  street"  markers  are  seen  telling  to 
whom  the  homc^  and  stores  belonged. 
The  association  has  also  built  of  native 
stones  a  memorial  building  that  houses 
marv  articles  that  belonged  to  Lincoln 
and  "his  immediate  associates— the  piano 
ihn'.  was  used  at  the  wedding  of  Lincom 
and  Mary  Todd,  the  side  saddle  used  by 
Ai.'n  Rutledge,  Lincoln's  surveying  mstru- 
irent.<=  and  numerous  manuscripts. 

Thus  it  is  that  New  Old  Salem  has 
bee  mie  a  second  Mount  Vernon.  It  lacks 
the  grandeur  of  Washington's  dwelling, 
but  it  is  a  shrine  of  logs,  perpetuating 
tne  simplicity  and  the  poverty  ot  the 
Liarolns.  To  many  it  makes  an  appeal 
fnv  greater  than  any  other,  since  it  ex- 
emplifies the  old  American  teaching  that 
the  poor  and  the  lowly  may  rise  to  honor. 
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The  Lincoln  Shrine  At  Old  Salem 


Old  Salem  (which  has  been  made 
into  a  state  park  preaerving  the  nat- 
ural beauty    of    the    spot    and  the 
original  log  cabins    and    stores)  is 
situated  some  14  miles  northwest  of 
Sprini;field,    Illinois,   on    the  Sanga- 
mon iiiv,er.    High  upon  a  staff  on  a 
cliff  a  flag  flies,  and  several  old  log 
cabins  are  scattered    about    on  the 
beautiful  green.    A  museum  built  of 
hard    heads,    houses    the  precious 
relics    of  Lincoln 
and  of  other  resi- 
dents   of   Old  Sa- 
lem. Here  is  a  col- 
lection of  pictures 
— pictures  of  Lin- 
coln, of  Old  Salem 
and     pictures  of 
Lincoln's  friends. 
An    old  spinning 
wheel  of  the  type 
used     there,  a 
clothes  chest,  and 
medicine  cabinet 
belonging  to  Sam- 
uel    Hill     and  a 
stone  jug  used  by 
the  same  man  are 
displayed.  A  mini- 
ature house  made  from  shells  gath- 
ered at  New   Salem   dam  sets  on  a 
table,  a  carding  machine,  the  piano 
used  at  Lincoln's  wedding,  a  kettle 
used   by  Martin  Waddell,    the  hat 
maker,  are  to  be  seen. 

Glass  cases  hold  pictures  of  sol- 
diers, a  blue  plate  with  a  picture  of 
Lincoln  on  it,  buckets  from  the  well 
at  Rutledge  Inn,  Indian  axes,  an 
augur  used  by  Lincoln,  many  manu- 
scripts and  letteis,  books  on  Lincoln, 
Lincoln's  Farewell  Address,  the  Rut- 
ledge  family  Bible  in  which  the  name 
of  Anna  M.  Rutledge,  born  January 
7,  ISlo,  is  entered.  A  register  in  one 
corner  records  the  number  of  visi- 
tors in  a  year,  over  the  fireplace  a 
Hag  is  draped  and  a  picture  of  Lin- 
coln is  hung  in  a  unique  and  colorful 
frame  made  from  broken  bits  of 
dishes  picked  up  at  Salem.  Outside 
on  the  grass  are  two  huge  stone 
burrs  from  the  original  mill  at  Old 
Salem. 

The  Rutledge  Inn  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  old  building  left 
standing.  It  is  a  large  log  cabin  with 
roughly  hewn  lumber,  the  floor 
boards  being  large  flat  boards  of  oak, 
eight  inches  wide,  with  large  cracks 
between  them.    The  cabin  is  divided 


into  two  rooms  downstairs  and  ni 
the  first  of  these  is  one  window.  A 
bench  left  from  olden  days  still  re- 
mains, a  crude  affair.  In  the  second 
room  a  ladder  leads  up  to  the  loft 
and  here  the  guests  slept  (the  loft 
was  likewise  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions with  a  low  partition  between). 
The  second  room  downstairs  has  two 
outside  doors  which  have  the  orig- 
inal bars  and  bolts  for  locking,  and 
has  two  windows.  On  this  cabin  is 
a  sign  reading,  "Rutledge  Tavern 
and  Inn."  A  stone  is  set  on  the  lawn 
upon  which  is  inscribed  "Rutledge 
Inn,  Lincoln  boarded  here  ISoli- 
1837."  It  was  here  he  came  to  know 
and  to  love  Anne,  the  d-aughter  of 
the  tavern  keeper. 

Across  the  roadway  from  the  Rut- 
ledge Inn,  and  across  a  ravine  is  the 
store  of  logs  known  as  "Hill.  Mc- 
Namar  Grocery."  This  McNamar  or 
McNiel,  as  he  was  known,  was  the 
man  to  whom  Anne  Rutledge  was 
first  engaged,  the  man  who  went  off 
to  New  York,  practically  deserting 
his  betrothed.  Near  this  is  the  store 
of  rude  lumber  upon  which  the  name 
plate  reads,  "Berry  and  Lincoln 
Store  183;?."  An  old  table,  one  Lin- 
coln used  as  a  counter,  doubtless, 
still  remains. 

Farther  down  the  roadway  is  the 
cooper  shop.  This  was  the  residence 
of  Henry  Onstott  and  here  Lincoln 


stranded  on  the  mill  dam.  The  others 
became  quite  upset  and  were  not 
able  to  figure  out  how  to  free  it. 
Lincoln  drilled  a  hole  M'ith  an  augur 
which  he  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
Clary  Brothers,  as  all  of  Old  Salem 
looked  on,  quite  excited  by  the  inci- 
dent, in  the  bottom  of  the  part  of 
the  boat  hanging  over  the  dam.  let 
the  water  run  out  this  hole,  lifted 
off  part  of  the  cargo  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded in  getting  over  the  dam.  The 
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studied  at  night  by  the  light  from 
the  cooper's  shavings. 

Clary's  Grocery,  a  log  cabin,  still 
stands  and  a  place  marked  nearby 
shows  where  the  famous  Lincoln  and 
Armstrong  wrestling  match  took 
place,  where  Lincoln  outwrestled 
Jack  Armstrong.  This  is  near  the 
Offutt  store  where  Lincoln  clerked 
from  1831-1832.  When  he  kept  store 
he  often  kept  a  book  in  his  hands 
(we  all  know  how  he  loved  to  read 
and  how  he  dug  out  bit  by  bit,  all 
himself,  the  wonderful  knowledge 
he  acquired)  reading  between  cus- 
tomers, and  in  spite  of  the  men  who 
hung  around  the  store  talking,  even 
as  they  do  today  in  country  stores. 
He  even  would  walk  down  the  road, 
stumbling  along,  reading. 

The  way  in  which  Lincoln  first 
became  acquainted  with  Salem  is  in- 
deed interesting.  In  April,  18  31,  he 
was  floating  a  flatboat  down  the 
Sangamon    River    when    it  became 
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Clary  Store 

talent  of  this  young,  awkward  lad 
surprised  the  group  watching.  At 
noon  the  crew  came  to  Rutledge  Inn 
for  dinner.  During  this  meal  Lincoln 
made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
Salem,  for,  indeed,  it  seemed  at  that 
time  a  likely  and  promising  village 
(and  was,  in  fact,  as  large  or  larger 
than  Chicago  was  then.)  He  made  up 
his  mind  before  he  left  there  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  New  Orleans  to  come 
back  again  and  settle  for  awhile  at 
least,  at  Old  Salem. 

When  he  first  met  Anue  Rutledge, 
a  pretty,  sweet  girl  of  refinement, 
she  was  engaged  to  John  JlcNiel, 
who  left  Old  Salein  after  telling 
Anne  that  his  real  name  was  Mc- 
Namar, and  that  he  was  going  l)ack 
to  his  home  in  New  York  to  bring 
his  father,  mother  and  family  back 
with  him.  Months  and  months  pass- 
ed and  failfd  to  bring  Anne  word 
from  him  until  her  friends  persuad- 
ed her  that  he  was  not  true  to  her. 

In  the  meantime  Lincoln  had  come 
to  love  Anne  dearly;  it  was  his  first 
love,  a  beautiful  love,  and  she  grad- 
ually came  to  return  his  feeling.  She 
finally  consented  to  marry  him  if  he 
would  wait  until  she  wrote  to  McNiel 
for  release.  She  v.'rote  and  waited 
again  many,  many  months,  but  no 
answer  came.  So  they  became  en- 
gaged and  Anne  planned  to  attend 
an  academy  for  a  year  while  he  rid 
himself  of  debt  and  then  they  were 
to  be  married. 

Happy  were  the  days  they  spent, 
and  sweet  was  their  love,  but  before 
Anne  ever  attended  the  academy  she 
was  taken  ill  with  malaria.  She  was 
not  allowed  company,  for  she  was 
too  ill,  but  she  begged  and  begged 
to  see  her  beloved  until  they  let  Lin- 
coln go  in  to  her.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  in  those  few  last  hours 
they  had  together  no  one  knows,  i)ut 
two  days  later  Anne  passed  away, 
leaving  her  lover  behind. 
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Historic  New  Salem  Park  Landmarks  Are  Mapped 


A  photographic  directory  recently  designed  shows  the  location  of  log  cabins 
and  other  historic  spots  in  New  Salem  state  parjt  near  Petersburg  111  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  passed  the  days  of  his  young  manhood.    The  photo  w'as  fur- 

1.  Rutledge  and  Cameron  Mill 

2.  Lincoln's  Flatboat  * 


nishcd  by  Ralph  C-  Lowes  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insuranre  company. 
Numbers  shown  on  the  photographies  plat  correspond  to  the  objects  listed  below; 


3.  Mill  Dam 

4.  Ferryboat 

5.  Offut  Store 

6.  Steamboat  "Utility" 


7.  R.  J.  Onstott,  Born  1S30 

8.  Rev.  John  Cameron's  Home 

9.  Rutledge  Tavern  and  Home 

10.  Springfield  Road 

11.  Lincoln  and  Kerry  Grocery 
12  Dr.  John  Allen's  Residence 


13.  Hill  &  McNamer  Store 

14.  Chrisman  Bros.  Store 

15.  Peter  Lukins,  Shoemaker 

16.  Dr.  Rainer's  Office 

17.  Bale's  Carding  Machine 
House 

18.  Trent  Brothers 


IS.  Philemon  Morris,  Tanner 

20.  Alexander  Waddell,  Hatter 

21.  Robert  Johnson,  Res., 
Wheelwright 

22.  Henry  Onstott,  Res.  and 
Cooper  Shop 

23.  Kelso  Residence 


24.  Miller  Res.   and  Blacksmil 
Shop 

25.  School  Taught  by  Minta 
Graham 

26.  Graveyard 

27.  Row  Herendrn 

28.  Sangamon  River 


Restoration  of  New  Salem. 

— —  ^ 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11.  —  Kecon- 
;,truction  ef  the  buildings  the  village  of 
New  Salem  to  make  them  conform  as 
nearly^aa  possible  to  the  Liucoln  period 
and  the  holding  of  a  pageant  at  New 
Salem  at  least  once  every  10  years  to 
keep  alive  the  pioneer  spirit  of  Illinois 
was  advocated  by  Judge  G.  E.  Nelson, 
former  president  of  the  New  Salem 
Lincoln  League  in  his  recommenda- 
tions here  tonight. 

An  extensive  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings  and  grounds  was  out- 
lined by  Judge  Nelson. 

"Everything  in  the  restoration  should 
be  done  to  give  the  place,  as  a  whole, 
that  atmosphere  which  will  most  im- 
press the  stranger  as  he  enters  the  park 
with  the  quietness  of  the  place;  which 
will  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  of 
Illinois  in  the  early  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  declared  JudgeNelson 
"and  which  wll!  indelibly  fix  in  hia  mind 
the  environment  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  young  man  as  he  Btruggled  to  fit^ 
*tfn»«li  tor  lif^."  ~""  i 

,     Stake  and  Ridered  Fence 

Judge  Nelson  said  he  belieyed  the 
whole  park,  insofar  as  possible,  should 
be  inclosed  with  stake  and  ridered  fen- 
ce and  that  each  gack-yard  should  have 
its  £;arden  of  potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
peas,  onions  and  particularly  of  gourds. 

"A  new  entrance  from  the  south  on 
what  was  called  the  "Springfield  road" 
should  be  opened  and  a  road  should 
branch  off  thdreform  at  the  appropriate 
place  to  run  in  the  direction  of  and  by 
the  village  graveyard.  The  present 
north  entrance  is  steep  but  fairly  aafe 
except  at  the  turn  on  to  the  bond  issue 
road  is  too  acute.  Both  entrances 
should  be  maintained  and  the  fenees 
'  and  gates  should  be  as  natQral  as  possi- 
ble. 

"The  buildings  should  be  of  oak  logs, 
hued  and  notched  as  was  the  oustom  in 
the  days  of  New  Salem,  arid  the  chinks 
and  the  daubing  should  be  such  as  were 
'  Used  in  those  days. The  buildings  should 
all  have  fireplaces  built  of  stona,  which, 
may  be  quarried  in  the  surrounding 
territory, if  not  from  the  park  property 
self. 

1  ''We  have  found  that  excavations  at 
the  depressions  that  are  visible  in  the 
park  fully  disclose  the  dimensions  of 
the  buildlXtigs. 

Lots  Inclosed  by  Picket  Fences 

"Inasrtiuch  as  livestock  was  allowed 
to  run  at  large  in  those  days,  I  think 
all  of  the  resident  lots  should  be  en- 
closed with  picket  fences  the  pickets 
not  to  be  sawed  but  split  from  straight 
timber  of  the  forest, 


"The  villaRe  graveyard  should  be 
fenced  in  with  picket  fence  and  the 
weeds  and  grass  sh6uld  be  kept  down 
to  a  reasonable  degree  but  HOt  to  the 
extent  that  obtains  in  perfectly  kept 
cemetries. 

"The  school  house  should  be  restored 
and  the  interior  equipped  with  benches 
and  teacher's  desk  such  as  were  used 
at  the  time.  The  school  house  yard  was 
probably  not  fenced  in. 

"The  parK  as  now  constituted  con- 
tains about  80  acres,  being  all  of  the 
site  of  New  Salem  (the  original  town 
and  the  one  addition)  together  with 
contiguous  lands.  The  forest  to  the 
paik  should  be  procured  and  kept  in  its 
natural  state  with  care  to  preserve  all 
of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  bird  there 
in. 

"I  recommend  the  acquisition  of  the 
lands  as  indicated,  not  so  much  for  ex- 
tending them  as  for  the  purpose  of  hid 
ing  it  within  natural  surroundings  in 
keeping  with  the  puipose  of  the  mem- 
orial. There  is  no  need  for  land  at  the 
State  Park  to  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  State  Park  is  a  memor- 
ial toLincoln.but  nota  recreation  park . 


OLD  GUIST  MILL  AT  iNKW  SALEM. 


Old  Salem  Rises  Anew  as  Patriotic  Endeavor  Restores 
Rutledge  Inn,  Where  the  Future  Emancipator  Met 
and  Courted  His  Rustic  Sweetheart 


By  EARLE  W.  GAGE 

MODERN  universities  cover  many 
acres  of  land,  boast  towering 
structures  valued  at  millions  and 
employ  a  small  army  of  instructors. 

Yet,  in  the  crude  little  one-room 
log  hut,  now  preserved  as  one  of 
America's  shrines  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  may  look  upon 
tfftf' 'iHjW'"Wtl!'Tiy'T9rwW]s  "fire-lit  home 
college  of  a  century  ago." 

Here  In  this  lUlnols  cabin  was  born 
that  mastei-y  of  English  that  later 
thrilled  a  nation  into  action  and  con- 
tributed nobly  to  our  literature. 

The  Henry  Onsott  cabin  Is  well  pre- 
Eerved  and  nearby  at  hand  Is  the  fa- 
motis  Rutledge  cabin,  wherein  resided 
the  family  with  whom  young  Lincoln 
boarded  for  five  years,  between  1832 
and  1837,  and  where  he  became  the 
lover  of  beautiful  Ann  Rutledge. 

Then,  at  the  left  of  the  hill,  we  may 
see  the  old  McNamer  store,  a  "leading 
mercantile  e.stabllshment"  back  In 
1833.  The  right  room  was  u.sed  by  the 
firm  of  Berry  &  Lincoln,  grocers  and 
general  merchants,  and  here  Abe  told 
60me  of  those  famous  yarns. 

Although  these  structures  In  "Old 
Balem,"    recently    rebuilt    to  become 
New  Salem,  III.,  may  appear  as  barn- 
like buildings,  all  are  in  a  good  state 
of    preservation.        They    rise  from 
historic    ground.       These  "clearings" 
were  continually  the  scenes  of  Indian 
VJarfare,  and  many  a  modern  struc- 
ture would  soon  fall  before  the  terrible 
onslaughts  these  cabins  withstood. 
Tlie  Rutleilgc  Cabin 
The  Rutledge  log  cabin,  for  example, 
was  superior  to  the  average  American 
home  of  the   pioneer  settlq^rents  of 
the  Middle   West  of  a  century  ago. 
Beside  providing  a  comfortable  habi- 
tation for  the  large  family,  it  became 
a  popular  center  and  Inn  to  those  who 
followed  the  wilderness  trail.  Beside 
Its    hospitable    fireplace    were  enter- 
tained    many     famous  trail-blazers, 
vhose  names  are  no*  Inscribed  In  bold 
letters  In  the  story  of  the  ■■winning  of 
the  West."     Under  Lincoln's  youthful 
humor,  with  Ann's  maidenly  calmness 
and  sweetne.ss.  It  was  the  community 
center  of  many  an  evening  of  pioneer 
entertainment. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  when  lovers 
of  Lincoln  discovered  the  abandoned 
community  going  to  ruin,  though  no 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  old 
structures  for  half  a  century,  save  by 
passing  tramps  who  souf;ht  shelter 
under  the  leaky  roof,  the  cabins  were 
found  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 


The  Rutledge  Inn  and  the  cabin  where  Lincoln  studied 


so  much  so  that  the  committee 
found  it  possible  to  rebuild  the  struc- 
tures, a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  the 
Lincoln  of  Salem.  Decayed  logs  have 
been  replaced,  the  roofs  patched,  the 
grass  cut  In  the  front  yard,  so  that 
present  and  future  ^generations  may 
look  upon  the  scene  as  young  Lincoln 
saw  it. 

here  Liiuohi  'loileil 

■  Beside  the  Rutledge  cabin  there  Is 
.^he  Onsott  cabin,  where  Lincoln  tolled 
j^n  Henry  Onsott's  cooper  shop  by  day 
tend  saved  plentiful  heaps  of  shavings 
'to  burn  In  the  fireplace  at  night. 
*Eervlng  both  as  a  place  of  industry 
And  a  home,  and  substantially  con- 
'structed,  this,  cabin  was  found  In  a 
good  state,  even  the  crude  stone  chim- 
ney and  fireplace  standing. 

The  location  of  "New  Old  Salem," 
to  which  a  multitude  of  modern  tour- 
ists now  wend  their  way  each  year.  Is 
at  a  point  where  the  Sangamon  River, 
winding  its  way  from  the  southeaot, 
turns  sharply  westward  In  Its  course, 
and,  striking  a  high  bluff,  turns 
abruptly  north.  The  high  bluff  ex- 
tends north  and  south  for  about  a 
third  of  a  mile,  with  a  rldpe  extending 
westward  from  the  center,  giving  the 
impression  of  the  letter  "T."  On  either 
side  of  tlie  bluff  Is  a  small  brook  that 
empties  into  the  Sangamon.  On  this 
location  John  Cameron  and  James  Rut- 


"ledge^lrT  1828  and  1829  had  R.  S.  Har- 
rison survey  and  lay  out  the  town  of 
New  Salem. 

Carolina  IMillwrislits 
Cameron  from  Georgia  and  Rutledge 
from  South  Carolina  were  millwrights. 
They  threw  a  dam  across  the  Sangamon 
and  settlers  soon  began  to  arrive  from 
Kentucky,  Georgia  and  the  Carolines. 
During  February,  1830,  when  Lincoln 
was  twenty-one,  his  father,  Thomas; 
his  stepmother,  and  the  family  of 
Dennis  Hanks  settled  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Sangamon,  some  ten  miles 
southwest  of  Decatur,  111. 

Lincoln's  arrival  in  New  Salem  was 
etaout  August,  1831,  and  he  boarded 
at  the  Rutledge  Inn.  During  the  years 
before  he  went  to  Springfield  he 
worked  as  grocer's  clerk  and  In  the 
Onsott  cooper  shop,  where  he  studied 
at  night  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace, 
and  at  various  odd  jobs  as  surveyor. 

About  the  time  he  left  New  Salem 
for  Springfield  the  town  of  Petersburg 
was  planned  and  the  entire  village  of 
New     Saiem  —  residents,     homes  and 
stores— was  moved  to  Petersburg,  and 
New  Salem  again  was  back  as  "farm- 
!  Ing  ground."    The  town  had  gone,  but 
i  the  Lincoln  associations  remained. 
In    recent    years    the    "Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League"  has  been  formed  at 
Petersburg  for  rebuilding  and  re-estab- 
lishing   Old    Srtlcm,    which    will  be 
known  as  "N^w  Old  Salem."    Some  of 


he  original  log  buildings,  which  had 
,een  moved  from  New  Salem  -to  Peters- 
5urg  have  been  returned  to  New  Old 
:*lem  and  again  placed  on  the  original 
jltes.  The  first  buildln  J^-estored  was 
:he  Onsott  cooper  sho^  Other  log 

homes  and  stores  have  been  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  locations  and  buildings 
are  In  every  respect  to  duplicate  the 
originals  of  Lincoln's  day.  Old-timers 
who  have  visited  the  scene  and  who 
recall  the  region  from  stories  related 
by  fathers  and  grandfathers,  when 
New  Salem  was  a  thriving  center, 
testify  to  the  fidelity  oy hareconstruc- 
tlon. 

As  the  visitor  passes  along  "Main 
Street"  markers  are  seen  telling  to 
whom  the  homes  and  stores  belonged. 
The  association  has  aLso  built  of  na- 
tive stones  a  memorial  building  tha* 
houses  many  articles  that  belonged  to 


Lincoln  and  his  immediate  associates— 
the  piano  that  was  used  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  the 
side  saddle  used  by  Ann  Rutledge, 
Lincoln's  syrveylng  Instruments  and 
numerous  manuscripts. 

Thus  It  Is  that  New  Old  Salem  has 
become  a  second  Mount  Vernon.  It 
lacks  the  grandeur  of  Washington's 
dwelling,  but  It  is  a  shrine  of  logs, 
perpetuating  the  simplicity  and  the 
poverty  of  the  Llncolns.  To  many  It 
makes  an  appeal' far  greater  than  any 
other,  since  It  exemplifies  the  old 
American  teaching  that  the  poor  and 
the  lowly  may  rise  to  honor. 


Cabin  IFherrTduthful  Lincoln  Studied 

Restored  fVith  Its  Fill  age  Associates 


Old  Buildings  of  Logs  Will  Permanently  Preserve  tne 
lihere  in  Which  Foundations  of  Greatness  W  ere 
Laid  in  Old  Sakm,  Illinois^ 

By  EARLE  W  .  GAGE 


the  it ni OS- 


MODKBM  umvertiitiei,  cover  many  acres, 
of  land,  boast  towering  ntructure.- 
1  valued  at  millions  and  employ  a  :^^mall 
'  a^-mv  of  instructors. 

Yet  in  Ihe  crude  ULtle  one-room  log 
]iuL  now  preserved  as  one  of  Auionca's 
slirines  to  the  inemory  of  Abraliam  I^ui- 
[•o'M,  we  may  look  upon  thWwmtiiiiiirtiVn]|i^ 
l^nmli  •■fire-lit  homx  i-ollegc"  of  a  •-•en- 
t-jrj-  ago. 

Here  111  ilii;>  lllniois  cabin  wah  buit. 
i^-at  ina.4firv  o!  BngUsli  that  later  thnlleo 
a  riatioi!  into  action  and  contributed 
nobly  to  oui-  literature. 

The  Hem-y  Onsott  cabin  la  well,  pre- 
served, and  nearby  at  hand  is  the  fa- 
mous Rutledge  I'-abin.  wherein  resided  the 
family  with  whom  young  Lincoln  boarded 
for  Ave  years,  between  1832  and  1837, 
and  where  lif  became  the  lover  of  l^eau- 
tiful  Ann  Rutledge. 

I'hen,  at  the  left  of  the  lull.  \'.c  may 
iiee  the  old  McNamer  store,  a  -ioariini'; 
mercantile  establishment"  back  m  1H33. 
rhe  right  room  was  iLsed  by  ihe  hrm  ol  • 
Berrv  &  Lincoln,  grocers  and  general 
mercjiantrj,  and  here  Abe  tuld  some  of 
those  famoius  ya.rns.  _ 

Mthougli  these  structures  in  '-Olo 
yaleni."  recently  rebuilt  to  become  New 
Salem.  111.,  may  appear  as  barnlike  biuld- 
iugs,  all  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion' They-  rise  from  historic  '  ground. 
These  "clearings"  were  continually  the 
scene  of  Indian  warfare,  and  many  a 
"modern  structure  would  soon  fall  before 
t.lie  terrible  onslaughts  these  cabuis  with- 
stood. 


rnj-lK  Rutledge  log  cabin,  for  example. 
L  was  superior  to  the  average  American 
home  ol  the  pioneer  settlements  of  the 
Middle  West  of  a  centm-y  ago.  Besides 
providing  a  comfortable  habitation  tor 
the  large  family,  it  became  a  popular  cen- 
ter and  inn  to  those  who  followed  the 
v  iiderness  trail.  Beside  its  hospitable  h.r£- 
piact  were  entertained  many  famous 
trail-blazers,  whose  names  are  now  in-  > 
scribed  in  bold  letters  In  the  story  of  the 
•  vvinning  of  the  West."  Under  Lincohi's 
youthful  humor,  witli  Ann's  maidenly 
c.ilmiie-s  and  sweetness,  it  was  the  com- 

■  iij  unity  center  of  many  an  evening^  of 
pioneer  entertaimnenl. 

Nearly  a  centiu-y  later,  when  lovers  of 
L.iiicoln  discovered  the  abandoned  com- 
muiuty  going  to  ruin,  thougii  no  alten- 
ii'.-'n  had  been  given  to  the  old  structures 

:  for  half  a  century,  save  by  passing  tramps, 
who  sought  shelter  under  the  leaky  roof, 

I  the  cabins  were  found  in  a  fair  state  of 

!  preservation. 

•      So  much  so  that  the  committee  lomid 
iL  possible  to  rebuild  the  structures,  a 
I  ;_r-iine  to  the  memory  of  the  Lincoln  of 
1  Salem.   Decayed  logs  have  been  replaced, 


the  roofs  patched,  the  grass  cut  in  the 
front  yard,  so  that  present  and  future 
generations  may  look  upon  the  scene  as 
young  Lincoln  saw  it. 


E>KSIDK  the  Rutledge  cabin  there  is 
*  the  Onsott  cabin,  where  Lincoln  toiled 
in  Henry  Onsott's  cooper  shop  by  day 
and  saved  plentiful  heaps  ot  shavings  to 
burr,  in  the  hreplace  at  night.  Serving 
roth  as  a  place  of  industry  and  a  home, 
and  substantially  constructed,  this  cabin 
was  found  in  a  good  state,  even  the 
cruac  stone  chimney  and  fireplace  stand- 

'The  location  of  "New  Old  Salem,"  to 
which  a  multitude  of  modern  tourists 
no>v  wend  their  way  each  year,  Is  at  a 
point  where  the  Sangamon  River,  wind- 
ing its  way  from  the  southeast,  tiu-ns 
shaiply  westward  in  its  course,  and,  strik- 
ing a  high  bluff,  turns  abruptly  north. 
The  high  blufi  extends  north  and  soutn 
for  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  with  a  ridge  ^ 
extending  westward  from  a  center,  giv-  ' 
ivig  the  impression  of  the  letter  "T."  On 
cither  side  of  the  bluff  is  a  small  brook 
that  empties  into  the  Sangamon.  On  this 
location  John  Cameron  and  James  Rut- 
ledge in  1828  and  1829  had  R.  S.  Har- 
rison lay  out  the  town  of  New  Salem. 

Cameron  from  Georgia  and  Rutledge  . 
from  South  Carolina  were  millwrights.  , 
They  th!-ew  a  dam  across  the  Sangamon  i 
Lind  settlers  soon  began  to  arrive  from 
Kentucky,   Georgia   and   the  Carolinas. 
DuTing  February.  1830,  when  Lincoln  was 
twenty-one.  his  father,  Thomas;  his  slep- 
laother,  and  the  family  of  Dennis  Hanks 
settled  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Sanga- 
mon, some  ten  miles  southwest  of  De- 
catur, lU,   

LINCOLN'S  arrival  in  New  Salem  wa^i 
about  Augiust,  1831.  and  he  boarded  at 
the  Rutledge  Inn.  During  the  years  be- 
iore  he  went  to  Sprmgfield  he  worked  as 
grocer's  clerk  and  in  the  Onsott  cooper 
shop,  where  he  studied  at  night  by  the 
li.e,ht  of  the  fireplace,  and  id.  various  odd 
]obs  as  surveyor. 

.it  was  here  thaf  Lnicoln  gained  hi;; 
reputation  for  wrestling,  or  "rassling,"  as 
lie  would  have  called  it  then.  Wresthng 
matches  were  to  the  young  men  of  the 
West  what  football,  baseball  and  other 
sports  are  to  the  youth  of  today.  Tlie 
clerk  in  that  country  store  became  the 
'  undisputed  champion  in  that  part  of  llh- 
I  nois. 

'  It  was  from  New  Salem  that  Lincoln 
t  nlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  came 
back  something  of  a  hero.  'I'heiu  after 
1',  little  clectioneerii}g  for  the  only  elective 
office  which  he  ever  failed  to  win,  he 
settled  down  to  store-keeping  with  "an 
idle  fellow  named  Beny"  and  soon  ob- 


tained the  undisputed  control  of  the  trade 
oi  the  village. 

About  the  time  he  left  New  Salem  for 
S!-,nngfield  Ihe  town  of  Petersburg  was 
planned  and  the  entire  village  of  New 
residents,  homes  and  stores— was 
moved  to  Petersburg,  and  Nev/  Salem 
aga.Ui  was  back  us  •'farming  ground." 
The  town  i'lad  gone.  Imt  tbc  Lincoln  as- 
;  i.-L-iatioiis  remained. 

In  recent,  years  the  "OJd  Salem  Lnicoln 
LHdgue"  has  been  formed  at  Petersburg 
jor  rebuilding  and  re-cstablishing  Old 
Salem,  which  wUl  be  known  as  "New  Old 
S^lem."  Some  of  the  original  log  build- 
in.s5,  which  had  been  moved  from  Nev.' 
Salem  to  Petersburg,  have  been  returned 
to  New  Old  Salem  and  again  placed  on 
the  original  sites.  The  first  buildmg  re- 
stored' was  the  Onsott  cooper  shop.  Other 
log  homes  and  stores  have  been  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  locations,  and  the  buildings 
are  in  every  respect  to  duphcate  the  origi- 
nals of  Luicoln's  day.  Old-timers  who  have 
visited  the  scene  and  who  recall  the  re- 
gion from  stories  related  by  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  when  New  Salem  was  a 
thriving  center,  testify  to  the  hdelity  of 
the  reconstruction. 


A  S  THE  visitor  passes  along  "Main 
^  Street"  markers  are  seen  telling  to 
vhom,  the  homes  and  stores  belonged. 
The  association  has  also  built  of  native 
stones  a  memorial  building  that  liouses 
many  articles  that  belonged  to  Lincohi 
and  his  immediate  a^isociates— the  piano 
ihat  was  used  at  the  wedding  of  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Todd,  the  side  saddle  used  by 
Ann  Rutledge,  Lincoln's  surveying  instru- 
n;ents  and  numerous  manuscri|)ts. 

Thus  it  is  that  New  Old  Salem  has 
become  a  second  Mount  Vernon.  It  lacks 
tiie  grandeur  of  Waslrington's  dwelhng, 
but  it  is  a  shrine  of  logs,  perpetuating 
the  simplicity  and  the  poverty  of  the 
L'.acolns.  To  many  it  makes  an  appeal 
fa.-  greater  than  any  other,  since  it  ex- 
emplifies the  old  American  teaching  that 
tlie  poor  and  tlie  lowly  may  rise  to  honor. 

Ei;,Li<.L  AKV  l-'^'M 


AT  OLD  SALEM,  ILL.,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
dwelt  as  a  young  man  and  where  he  wooed  and  lost  An  t 
Rutledge,  stand  the  museum,  at  top,  and  the  restorei^ 
cooper's  shop,  below.  The  old  townsite  was  presented' 
to  the  state  of  Illinois  by  William  Randolph  Hearst.  ^ 

CJudernooiI  Si  Cudcrwood  vUoloi^c 


Offcutt  Store 
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STORE  WHERE  LINCOLN  ONCE  TOILED- 

its  customers  and  enabled  it  to  a 
position  in  the  community. 


Abraham  Lincoln—'The  Jolly  HosV 

Yellowed  Document  at  Springfield,  111-,  Is  Clue  to  Little  Known 
Phase  of  Civil  War  President's  Many-Sided  Career-New 
Salem  Scene  of  Pilgrimage  on  122nd  Anniversary 


TilF.RAJL'SPLlTTEP- 
SPRINGFIELD,    HI..    I'^b.  12.— 
A  little-knoNvn  document  lies  in  the 
files  of  the  .County  Clerk  of  Sanga- 
mon County  here.    It  roads: 

"Springfield,  Wednesday,  March 
G,  1833. 

"Ordered  that  William  F.  Berry, 
in  the  name  of  Berry  and  Lijicoln, 
have  a  li'-eil^e  to  keep  a  tavem  in 
'New-  Salem,  .  ." 

That  yellowed  piece  of  paper  is 
one  of  the  few  records  of  an  inter- 
esting phase  of  the  career  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whose  122.ul  anniver- 
sary is  being-  ob.scrved  with  ceremon- 
ies at  manvof  the  Lincoln  shrines  m 
this  vicinity,  including  the  restored 
village  of  New  Salem. 


The  document  broadens  the  career 
of  one  of  Aemerica's  foremost  Pres- 
idents to 'include  that  of  tavern  keep- 
er, for  the  Lincoln  of  "Berry  and 
Jj'ncoln"  was  Honest  Abe.  And  that 
ll^-j^jit  contributed    much    to  the 


The  BeRRV  anJ  I/LNCOl/M 

Storl  NevSallm  ll-L 

justification  of  the  title. 

As  one  of  the  settlers  of  the  lit- 
tle prairie  town  of  New  Salem,  Lin- 
coln became  associated  with  Bei-ry 
in  general  merchandisinf;:.  New  Sa- 
lem failed  to  prosper,  and  no  doubt 
there  was  talk  of  the  "depression" 
then  as  now. 

So  Berry  and  Lincoln  entered  upon 
the  keeping  of  a  tavern.  They  were 
allowed,  under  their  license,  these 
rates: 

"Breakfast,  dinner  or  supper.  25 
cents;  lodging,  per  night,  I'^i^  cents; 
horse,  per  night,  25  cents;  single 
feed,  12'-  cents;  -bi-eakfast,  dinner 
or  supper  for  stage  passengers, 
37 Vs  cents." 

Whether  or  not  these  prices  were 
too  low  to  i)ermit  of  a  profit,  it  was 
not  long  until  Lincoln  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise  to  Berry,  and 
when  Berry  died  a  short  time  later, 
bankrapt,  Lincoln  assumed  and  paid 
heir  obligations. 
The  tavern-keeping  marketl  almost 


and 
led 


I  he  end  ot  that  trail  of  hunt 
Lcek  fur  a  career  that  finally 
liini  to  the  White  House.  Prior  to  the| 
Now  Slalem  experience,  Lincoln  had  | 
been  a  i-inu  hanO.,  rail,  plitter,  river 
boatman,  ^r^'ccry  clerk  and  student. 
When  he  left  the  struggling  prairie 
\illag(,  h'?  enteiod  law  and  politics, 
a  new  career  thai  took  him  tu  the 
highest  ho'iDVs  in  America. 

Lincoln's  tavern-keeping  expe- 
I'lences  havo  been^  ovcrsharlowed  by 
his  great  or  jomplisliment  in  govern- 
mental administration.  But  many  of 
Ills  admirers  like  to  think  of  the 
great  man  iii  hi,;  temporary  role  as 
the  jolly  bosl.  n.tcoling  bis  guests  at 
tbo  tavern  door,  lighting  their  way 
t(i  their  rooms  or  guiding  them  to 
tables  heaped  liigli  \\  ith  the  plain 
iive  of  the  prairie  pantry. 

Among  the  places  that  are  visited 
|,v  Ihousands  of  persons  is  the  l.in- 
ec'n  and  Berry  store  in  New  Salrni, 
which  has  licen  restored  to  its  ap- 
prarance  in  its  noted  owner's  day 


New  Salem  Hi:jn'ble  Cabin  was  Lincoln's  College 

£lMM>^  A*Zi  te^Oe^w-.     2,// 2./  r/ i 


WaslAncdns 

\  HomcGolkgc 

■  ■ 

odern    universities    cover  many 
acres  of  laud,  boast  towering  struc-  I 
tares  valued  at  millions  and  employ 
a  small  army  of  instructors. 

Yet,  in  the  crude  little  one-room  log 
hut  at  Salem, -Hl'.rtmw  pteserved  as 
one 'of  Ametua^-'^^h^iaes-to  tlie  memo- 
ry of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  may  look 
upon  the  now  world-famous  "tire-lit 
home  college"  of  a  century  ago,  Earle 
W.  Gays  writes,  in  the  Pliiladelphia 
Ledger. 

Here  in  this  Illinois  cabin  was  born 
that  mastery  of  English  that  later 
thrilled  a  nation  Into  action  and  cou- 
ti-il)uted  nobly  to  our  literature. 

The  Ueury  Onsott  cabin  is  well  pre- 
served, and  nearby  at  hand  is  the  fa- 
mous Rutledge  cabin,  wherein  resided 
tiie  family  with  whom  young  Lincoln 
boarded  for  five  years,  between  18:52 
and  1S37,  and  where  he  became  the 
I  lover  of  beautiful  Ann  Kutledge. 
i      Then,  at  the  left  of  the  hill,  we  may 
!  see  the  old  McNamer  store,  a  "leading 
j  mercantile    Istablishment"    baclj  in 
I  1S33.  The  right  room  was  used  by  the 
1   firm   of  Berry   and   Lincoln,  grocers 
j  and  general  merchants,         here  Abe 
I  told  some  of  those  famous  yarns. 
Although  these  structures  In  "Old 
Salem,"  rebuilt  to  become  New  Salem, 
may  appear  as  barnlike  buildings,  all 
are  In  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
They  rise  from  historic  ground.  These 
"clearings"  were  continually  the  scene 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  many  a  mod- 
ern structure  would  soon  fall  before 
the  terrible  onslaughts  these  cabins 
withstood. 

Inn  Community  Center. 
The  Rutledge  log  cabin,  for  exam- 
ple, was  superior  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican home  of  the  pioneer  settlements 


tained  many  famous  trail-blazers, 
whose  names  are  now  Inscribed  In 
bold  letters  in  the  story  of  the  "win- 
ning of  the  West."  Under  Lincoln's 
youthful  humor,  with  Ann's  maidenly 
calmness  and  sweetness,  it  was  the 
community  center  of  many  an  evening 
of  pioneer  entertainment. 
'  Mearly  a  century  later,  when  lovers 
of  Lincoln  discovered  the  abandoned 
community  going  to  ruin,  though  no 
attention  hfd  been  given  to  the  old 
structures  for  half  a  century,  save  by 
passing  tramps,  who  sought  shelter 
under  the  leaky  roofs,  the  cabins  were 
found  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

So  much.,  so  that  the  committee 
found  it  possible  to  rebuild  the  struc- 
tures, a  slirine  to  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln and  Salem.  Decayed  logs  have 
been  replaced,  the  roofs  patched,  the 
grass  cut  in  the  front  yard,  so  that 
I  oresent  and  future  generations  may 

look  upon  the  scene  as  young  Lincoln 
saw  it. 

Town  of  Salem, 

Beside  tl^e  Kutledge  cabin  there  !s 


Onsott  Cabin,  Salem 

of  the  Middle  West  of  a  century  ago. 
Besides  providing  a  comfortable  hab- 
itation for  the  large  family,  it  became 
a  poimlar  center  and  inn  to  those  who 
followed  the  wilderness  trail.  Beside 
its   hospitable  fireplace  were  enter- 


tlie  Onsott  cabin,  wliere  Lincoln  toiled 
in  Henry  Onsott's  cooper  shop  by  day 
and  saved  plentiful  heaps  of  shavings 
to  burn  in  the  fireplace  at  night.  Serv- 
ing both  as  a  place  of  industry  and  n 
home,  and  substantially  constructed, 
this  cabin  was  found  in  a  good  state, 
even  the  crude  stone  chimney  and 
fireplace  standing. 

The  location  of  "New  Old  Salem," 
to  which  a  multitude  of  modern  tour- 
l-^ts  now  wend  their  way  each  year,  Is 
at  a  point  where  the  Sangamon  river, 
winding  its  way  from  the  southeast, 
turns  sharply  westward  in  its  course, 
and,  striking  a  high  bluff,  turns  ab- 
ruptly north.  The  high  bluff  extends 
north  and  south  for  about  a  third  of 
a  mile,  with  a  ridge  extending  west- 
ward from  a  center,  giving  the  inipres- 
sion  of  the  letter  "T."  On  either  side 
of  the  bluff  is  a  small  brook  that  emp- 
ties into  the  Sangamon.  On  this  loca- 
tion John  Cameron  and  James  Hut- 
ledge  in  1828  and  1829  had  K.  S.  Har- 
rison lay  out  the  town  of  New  Salem. 

Cameron  from  Georgia  and  Kut- 
ledge from  South  Carolina  were  mlll- 
wriglits.  They  threw  a  dam  across  the 
Sangamon  and  settlers  soon  began  to 
arrive  from  Kentucky,  Georgia  and 
the  Caroliuas.  During  February,  1830, 
when  Lincoln  was  twenty-one,  his  fa- 
ther, Thomas ;  his  stepmother,  and  the 
family  of  Dennis  Hanks  settled  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Sangamon,  some  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Decatur,  III. 
Where  Lincoln  Studied. 
Lincoln's  arrival  in  New  Sqlem  was 
about  August,  1831,  and  he  boarded 
at  the  Rutledge  inn.  During  the  years 
before  he  went  to  Springfield  he 
worked  as  grocer's  clerk  and  in  the 
Onsott  cooper  shop,  where  he  studied 
at  night  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace, 
and  at  various  odd  jobs  as  surveyor. 

It  was  here  that  Lincoln  gained  his 
reputation  for  wrestling,  or  "rassling," 
as  he  would  have  called  it  then.  Wres- 
tling matches  were  to  the  young  men 


of  the  West  what  football,  baseball 
and  other  sports  are  to  the  youth  of 
today.  The  clerk  in  that  country  store 
became  the  undisputed  champion  in 
that  part  of  Illinois. 

It  was  from  New  Salem  that  Lin- 
coln enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
and  came  back  something  of  a  hero. 
Tlien,  after  a  little  electioneering  for 
the  only  elective  office  which  he  ever 
failed  to  win,  he  settled  down  to  store- 
keeping  with  "an  idle  fellow  named 
Berry"  and  soon  obtained' the  undis- 
puted control  of  the  trade  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

•  About  the  time  he  left  New  Salem 
for  Springfield  the  town  of  Petersburg 
was  planned  and  the  entire  village  of 
New    Salem— residents,    homes  and 
stores — was  moved  to  Petersburg,  and 
New  Salem  again  was  back  as  "farm- 
ing ground."  The  town  had  gone,  but 
the  Lincoln  associations  remained. 
Reconstruction  Well  Done. 
In  recent  years  the  "Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln  league"    has   been    formed  at 
Petersburg  for  rebuilding  and  re-es- 
tablishing Old  Salem,  whicli  will  be 
known  as  "New  Old  Salem."  Some  of 
the  original  log  buildings,  which  had 
been    moved    from    New    Salem  to 
Petersburg,    have   been    returned  to 
New  Old  Salem  and  again  placed  on 
the  original  sites.   The  first  building 
restored  was  the  Onsott  cooper  shop. 
Other  log  homes  and  stores  have  been 
rebuilt  upon  the  old  locations  and  tlie 
buildings  are  in  every  respect  to  dupli- 
cate the  originals  of  Lincoln's  day. 
Old-timers  who  have  visited  the  scene 
and  who  recall  the  region  from  stories 
related  by  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
when  New  Salem  was  a  thriving  cen- 
ter, testify  to  the  fidelity  of  the  re- 
construction. 

As  the  visitor  passes  along  "Main 
Street"  markers  are  seen  telling  to 
whom  the  homes  and  stores  belonged. 
The  association  has  also  built  of  na- 


I  tive  stones  a  NUjAJfltfrial  building  that 
houses  many  articles  that  belonged  to 

'  Lincoln  and  his  Immediate  associates 
— the  piano  that  was  used  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  the 

I  side  saddle  used  by  Ann  Rutledge, 
Lincoln's  surveying  instruments  and 
numerous  manuscripts. 

Thus  it  is  that  New  Old  Salem  has 
become  a  second  Mount  Vernon.  It 


Rutledge  Tavern,  Salem 

lacks  the  grandeur  of  Washington's 
dwelling,  but  it  is  a  shrine  of  logs, 
perpetuating  the  simplicity  and  the 
poverty  of  the  Lincolns.  To  many  it 
malies  an  appeal  far  greater  than  any 
other,  since  it  exemplifies  the  old 
American  teaching  that  the  poor  and. 
the  lowly  may  rise  to  honor.  ^ 
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descendant  of  the  Lincoln  famuy 
Ad  a  gathering  at  the  Me^hOdist 
church  here  recently.  The  Lincoln 
judemorial  Association  he  said,  ha^ 
tihe  work  Under  consideration  now. 

Mr  Bell  recently  filed  Affidavits 
with  the  Lincoln  M^ewiojial  Associa- 
tion at  SgringfieM  to  substantiate, 
his  claim      relationship  to  Abraj  , 
hiim  Llncohi  and  Abe's  stepmpttier,. 
■  Sarah^ush  Johnson  Lincoln.  ESisha 
Llnder,  Mr.  Bell's  grandfather,  who 
shaded  the  same  spelling  book  witft 
Abe  Lincoln  when  the  two  attendee 
a  six  weeks  term  of  school  in  Ken-  \ 
tucky,  was  a  fourth  cousin  of  Abe'?,  | 
Bell  says.  The  Thoojas  Lincoln  fam-  | 
ily  were  neighbors  of  Bell's  ances-, 
tors,  the  Linders  and  Sawyers  whfen 
they  all  lived  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 
^'  Mr   BeU's    great  grandmothey, 
Hannah  Radley  Sawyer  was  a^nJece 
bf  Sarah  Bush   LincDln    and  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Hannah  Sawyer 
and  that  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  'Aunt 
Sally"  Lincohi,'  as  Sarah  Bush  yas 
known,  came  to  Old  Paradise  to 
care  for  her  niece's  motherless  chil- 
dren.  She  remaiuea  in  the  Sawya: 
home  for  two-years,  Mr;  Beli  said, 
and  duiing  that  time  ^receive^  a 
regular  allowance  of  about   $10  a 
^nonth  fi6jxx  her  steps^>n,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  1     ■  .  r  ^ 

Much  of  Clarence  Bell's  "ifoma- 
tlon  concerning  the  Lincoln  f an^y 
wfis  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
grandfather,  the  late  Elisha  l4hder, 
who  settled  in  Old  Paradise  m  1827. 
"nils  included  many  tales  concern- 
ing the  law  practice  of  Abe  Llneoln 
and  Ursha  W.  Ltader,  who  traveled 
the  circuit  to^^met,  handling  cases 
in  Shelbyville,  Charleston,  Old  Nel-: 
sort  and  Greenup,  Illinois.  Ursh^ 
Llnder,  first  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  lUinois,  wa§  a  first 
cousin  tp  Ellsha  Llnder,  grand-' 
'father  of  Mr.  Bell.  Many  of  the  old 
documents  bearing  t^e  signatures, 
"LMer.  LlncQla'v  ,are  stiU  on,  jnp, 
Uir.  Bqli  said,.    ^  ' 

J  "It  was  -Ahe  alo«e  who  handled 
the  case  of  TJhcle  Joe  ptall  agatost. 
a  preacher  f<ff  (^on^iscating  a  pini 
Iwttle  of  whtskey  at  camp  meeting 
out  here  abOut"  four  miles  mm 
Mattoon.'"i|r.  Bell  said. 
Joe  left  his  whiskey  unuer  the  senr 
of  his  wagon  whil<   he  attjinde*, 
jneeting.    The  preacher  went  out; 
»'nd  brought  the  ,6ottle   into   the  1 
meetmg  hwjise,  hreftking   it  W^vA 
^e  congregation.     Ab6   took  the 
case  and  the  preacher  wa^  forced  to,j 
pay  damages  amounting  to  H  oept^. 
for  the  wh£key  and  2  cents  for  Che  | 
bottle.    That;  was    Lipcoln's  first 
law  case."  '' 
:  It  was  with.  BeU's  ancestors  a 


im  this  state  uuu  tatv^  lal^-i* 
claim' In  S 
what  is  now  the  Q^ty  of  Mattopn  ^ 
1831,"  Mr.  BeU  said.  J 
•  This  period  In  the  lives  of  th^ 
Llncolns  has  Iseen  missed  by  histor- 
ians, Mr.  BeU  says  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in 

ish  the  •>miasing  link".  ana,tO-!^* 
veal  the  true  character  of  this  fam- 
Uy,  as  they  appeared  to  theii-  pion- 
eer relatives.  ,  ..^ 
.  "Our"  famUy-and  there  are  forty- 
six  of  us  relatives  living,  twenty- 
two  of  us  near  Mattoon-Has  al- 
ways known  of  .this  relatkmshlPr 
These  stoj:le,s  hftve  bee^i  retoW  rnan^^ 
tiroes  In  our  famUles  but  we  haye 
never  before  reallzea  their  grea,t  his- 
toric value,"  "he  said. 
^When  the  old  .Ellsha  hqt^aestead 
ai  Old  Paradise,  the  first;  part  pf 
Whi^  was  erected  In  1834.  burned 
May  2T,  19^0;  old  timers    m  toe 
nelghhorhood  recalled^  th^t  it  w*s 
S  this  house  that  Abe  jpmcog 
took  -the  plans  for  to  fprliigg^^W 
home.  A  renewed  Interest  m  famUy 
records  reveal^'  much  mterestlng 
data  which  Clarence  BeU  a§  a  repre'^ ; 
sentative  of  his  ^Ihf oik,  wasj^duc^ 
tp  present  ^tiHf  "'^"^^f 
!^clati(p?^ae  ,fS?Lna 
own  much  of  the  historic  la»a^«ia 

many  furnishings  J^^f 
the  old  ho^sfes  tlj^ti  ntnnfW*^  Para- 
dise in  1830-1831, 

Old  Paradise,  a  hamlet  eight 
houses  was  granted  a  postoi^ce^y  .; 
the  f.  S.  government  In  ^829,  ano 
^^s  at  thai  tlpe  the.  ^^ly  j^^^S 
tween  Charleston,  lUmojs  agd  Shel- 
InryiUe.  MattoOn  was  not  ^ttled  un- 

Mr '  Bell  displayed  «,  catte.  one^ 
t^at  -Itomas^^  Lincoln  aii«|ys  ca^ 


ried,  valued  as  a  55;eepsak0  l^his . 
family.  It  was  presented  to  oh^.^^ 
tes  Sawyer,  a  grfeat  i^ncle  of  -peus*^ 
%  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  aJt^  .th$:S 
"death  S  Abfi's  father.  ,  v« 

Sarah  BuSh  deserves  great  credit-^*, 
BeU  believes,  for  fostering  Abe^| 
^craving  for  fbook  learning^';  It  wa5.| 
she  who  brought  him  Jjoolps 
she  came  up  from  KeRtwky  m 
Thomas  Llncohi's  second  bride,  anOi: 
she  who  encourage^  Wm  to  .^tUdjTi 
when  his  father  made^hght  of 


LINCOLN  ILL  COUIUJa 
FRIDAY,  FKBftUAJaY  i3,  iB31. 


New  Salem 


OLD  WIVES'  TALES 
OF  NEW  SALEM 

AN  ENCHANTING  PAGEANT,  PRE- 
SENTED BY  EXCLUSIVELY 
LOCAL  TALENT. 


WRITTEN  AND  PRODUCED  UNDER 
DIRECTION  OF  MRS.  E.  S. 
CHEANEY. 

[Reported-'by  Thos.  P.  Keep.] 
The  big  cities  in  this  country  do  not 
produce  all  or  even  a  majority  of  our 
geniuses  or  people  of  talent.    Like  the 
precious  metals  and  oil,  talent  is  where 
you  find  it.    So  Petersburg,  through 
the  pageant,  "Old  Wives'  Tales  of  New 
Salem."  produced  by   Pierre  Menard 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Revolution   and   the  Petersburg 
Woman's  club,  at  the  Central  Presby- 
terian church,  Thursday  evening  of  last 
week,  discovered  to  our  people  that 
Petersburg  is  full  of  talented  folk,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  is  our  Mrs. 
E.   S.   (Maggie)  Cheaney,   the  author 
and  stage  director  of  the  play,  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  the  actors  having  parts 
therein. 

"^•^  '         The  pageant  is  built  around  and  em 
•     Dhasizes  a  singular  coincidence  in  the 


history  of  the  United  States,  viz  :  that 
in  all  the  wars  in  which  it  has  been  in- 
volved, except  the  second  war  with 
Grsat  Britain  in  1812,  war  was  declared 
or  begun  in  the  month  of  April.  That 
of   the   Revolution,  at  the  battle  of 
J -.Bunker  Hill  on  April  19.  177G;  the  war 
'  V  with  Mexico,  in  the  attack  by  Mexican 
/    troops  on  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor's  army, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  on  April 
25,  1846;  the  Civil  war  with  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumt?r.   April  12.  1861;  the 
war  with  Spain,  on  April  19.  1898;  and 
the  World  war.  on  April  6,  I9l7. 

An  appropriate  proloiiue  by  the  au- 
thor introduced  eoldieru  dresaed  and 
armed  in  the  manner  adopted  for  each 
war,  who  marched  to  the  front  of  the 
Btage  andsaluteJ.  while  the  musicians, 
back  of  the  curtain,  sang  the  song  most 
popular  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  in  that  war.  Then,  still 
;;arrying  on  the  April  theme,  incidents 
occurring  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  New  Salem  in  that  month  were  exem- 
plified, in  which  the  wives  of  some  of 
^  the  friends  and  associates  of  Lincoln 
.   gossip  with  one  another  and  tell  "tales" 


of  him.    Mrs.  H.  E  Pond  as  the  Spirit 
of  New  Salem,   appropriately  dressed 
for  the  part,  recited  a  dream,  or  vision, 
portraying  each  of  these  events.  First, 
the  coming  of  Lincoln  down  the  river 
from  Sangamon  Town,  in  a  flatboat  and 
lodging  on  the  dam  in  April,  1831.  The 
Spirit  of  April,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
VV.  S.  Antle.  then  awakened  her  flow- 
ers, to  brighten  and  br-autify  Salem 
hill— April  flowers,  personified  by  ten 
beautiful  little  girls,  dressed  in  bright 
colors-and  escorted  them  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  where  they  knelt.  Then 
came   the   men   and  women  of  New 
Salem,  returning  from  the  river  front, 
where  they   had   watcl  ed  the  homely 
young  boatman  display  his  ingenuity  In 
getting  the  flatboat  over  the  dam;  and 
wound  up  the  scene  with  a  little  dance 
on  the  village  green  before  going  to 
their  homes . 

■  Then  the  "wives"  of  New  Saiem 
meet  Aunt  Mary  (Granny)  Spears,  who 
has  come  into  town  from  Clary's  Grove, 
and  tell  her  about  th£  flatboat  and  the 
boatmen,  ar  d  particularly  about  the 
youn^  man  that  Jack  Kelso  had  said 
had  told  him  his  name  was  Abe  Lincorn; 
and  they  poke  fun  at  Ann  Rutledge 
when  she  defends  Lincoln  against  the 
charge  made  by  one  of  them  that  he, 
Lincoln,  was  the  homeliest  man  she 
ever  saw,  and  declares  thathehad  such 
kindly  eye  and  pleasant  smile  that  he 
was  not  homely  at  all;  and  they  allow 
that  by  the  way  Lincoln  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  off  her,  he  certainly  would 
know  Ann  the  next  time  he  saw  her. 

Next,  the  Hplrit  of  New  Salem  recited 
more  of  her  dream,  foretelling  the  call 
of  Governor  Reynolds  for  volunteers 
and  Lincoln's  enlistment  and  election 
as  captain  of  the  New  Salem  company 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  April,  1832. 
And  again  the  Spirit  of  April  came  and 
awakened  her  flowera  and  beautified 
the  earth  about  New  Salem;  and  the 
"wives"  again   gOHsiped   and   told  of 
Lincoln's  doings  in  this  war.  Again  the 
Spirit  of  New  Salem  spoke  of  April, 
1H37,   and  the  return  of  Lincoln  from 
Vb>ndalia  to  New  Salein;  and  the  Spirit 
of  April  again  called  forth  her  flowers 
■and  the  "wives"  of  New  Salem  again 
met,   this  time  with  Mrs.  James  Rut- 
ledge,  and  tbey  talked  of  Ann  Rutledge's 
death' and  of  Ann's  father's  death,  and 
the  removal  of  the  widow  and  her  family 
to   Iowa,*    and   of  Lincoln  s  and  the 
"Long  Nine's;;  work  for  the  passage 
of  the   bill   removing   the  Capital  to 
Springfield;  and  of  Lincoln's  removal 
from  New  Salem  to  Springfield  to  prac- 
tice  law   as   the  partner  of  Captain 
Stuart. 

The  author  of  the  play  carries  on  the 
theme,  describing  a  day  in  April,  1865, 


the  drive  of  the  president  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln;  his  plans  after  the  close  of  his 
term;  his  visit  to  Ford's  theatre;  the 
shot  fired  by  his  assassin;  his  death  and 
the  return  of  his  body  to  Springfield. 

As  a  finale,  of  course,  the  whole  com- 
pany appeared  upon  the  stage  and  sang 
the  "Song  of  the  Pioneer,"  bugle 
answered  bugie  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
sounding  of  "tap8,"the  curtain  was 
drawn,  and  the  play  was  over. 

To  help  in  the  spectacular  features, 
there  were  Indian  maidens  and  warriors 
dressed  in  picturesque  Indian  costumes; 
the  music  was  oppropriate  and  well 
rsndered,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  the  en- 
tire pageant  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  large  audience.    The  writer  was  a 
little  disappointed  because  there  were 
not  more  "tales"  told  by  the  wives  of 
New  Salem,  aud  could  have  done  with- 
out some  of  the  pageantry  in  order  to 
have  had  it.    Of  course,  the  real  trou- 
ble was  that  the  play  had  to  be  made 
to  fit  the  time  permitted  in  which  to 
give  it,  which  was  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  while  the  very  shortest  time  to  do 
justice  to  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  three  hours.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
given,  under  conditions  that  wili  permit 
the  author^o  fill  in  enough  of  detail  and 
gossip  for   the    "Old   Wives'  Tales" 
to  consume  that  much  time  in  giving. 
Following  is  che 

CAST  OF  PLAYERS: 
Illinois-  -Mrs  Oscar  Nelson. 
April  (with  attendant8)-Mrs  W  S 
Antle. 

Spirit  ef  New  Salem-Mrs  H  E  Pond. 
Ann  Rutledge— Mrs  Faye  Wirth. 
Parthenia  Nance- Mrs  G  T  Finnoy. 
Hannah    Armstrong-Miss  Beulab 
Wood. 

Sally  Cameron-Mrs  H  B  Apken. 
Nancy  Greene  — Mrs  Carl  Kirby. 
Mrs  Rutledge-Mrs  Lucy  Robertson. 
Granny  Spears-Mrs  E  S  Mitchell. 
Mrs.  Jack  Kelso-Miss  Emma  Wink- 
hwrt. 

Jack  Kelso-Mrs  F  E  Blane. 
Bowling  Greene-Mrs  A  L  Fouche. 
Samuel  Hill-Mrs  G  D  Warnsing. 
Soldiers  of  1775,  184ti  and  1861-J  D 
Carman,  C  B  Terhune,  Gifford  Hadaell, 
Harris    Osborne,    James    Neff,  Fred 
Suhm-  drummee,  J  R  Feagans. 

Indians-Mrs  M  F  Vogt,  Mrs  Law- 
rence Watkins,  Frances  Blane,  Bea- 
trice Blane,  Mrs  R  T  Carman,  Miss 
Adele  Kahn.  Mrs  L  W  Chalcraft.  Miss 
Venita  Parkinson.  Indian  children, 
Marjory  Watkins,  Frances  Reesor. 

Spring  Flowers-Bobette  Walker, 
Eloise  Collins,  Charlotte  Goff^,  Cora 
Jean  Watkins,  Evelyn  Beekman,  Eve-, 
lyn  Hurwitz,  Dorothy  Whipp.  Corinne 
Weatherby.  Betty  Tebrugge.  Edna  Cox. 
Lyle  Watkins  was  bugler  and  Mrs. 


\ 

Flickinger  and   Mrs.   James  Wilkin^ 
played  the  accompaniments. 

[♦Reporter's  NoTE-Following  the 
auppositiona  of  Barton.  Sandberg  and 
possibly  other  biographers  of  Lincoln 
the  author  of  this  play  put  into  Mra. 
Rutledge'9  mouth   words   relative  to 
John  McNamar.  indicating  and  tending 
to  show  that  she  felt  unkindly  toward 
him,   or  entertained   some  grievance 
against  him.    We  wonder  if  there  is 
any  basis,  in  fact,  for  this  suppasition, 
and  if  so,  just  what  it  was  that  John, 
McNamar  did.  to  merit  the  ill  will  of 
Mrs.  Rutledge  and  her  family.    li>  No- 
'vember.  1832,  under  the  name  of  John 
McNeal.  McNamar  entered  80  acres  of 
land  just  north  of  and  adjoining  an  80 
acre  tract  entered  by  John  Cameron  in 
1825,  upon  the  north  forty  of  which  and 
in  the  northwest  corner  thereof  Camer- 
on built  a  log  cabin  in  which  he  and  his 
family  lived  until  their  removal  to  New 
Salem  in  1828.    On  Dec.  9.  1832,  John 
Cameron  conveyed  said  north  forty  to 
John  McNamar.  under  the  name  "John 
McNamar;"  and  it  was  onto  this  land 
and  into  this  house  that  the  Rutledge 
family  moved  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and 
lived  until  after  tha  death  of  Ann  and 
her  father  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1835.    Mrs.  Rptledge,  during  that 
winter,  or  the  following  sprir.g.  in  or- 
der that  she  might  be  near  her  brother 
and  his  family  who  lived  there,  moved 
to  Fulton  county,  this  state,  and  not 
long  afterward  treked  with  them  to 
Winterset,  Iowa.    Is  it  likely  that  Mrs.  , 
'Rutledge  would  have  cared  greatly  to; 
live  longer  at  the  place  where  she  had  | 
lost  her  daughter  and  husband  soclose-l 
ly  together?    A  rented  ferm.  owned  by  | 
the  man  her  daughter  had  desired  to  re- 
lease her  from  a  promise  of  marriage 
80  that  she  could  in  turn  marry  another 

man?  .,  ^ 

That  both  her  father   and  mother 
thought  well  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
were  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  Ann 
marry  him  is  not  gainsaid.    And,  if 
there    had    been   any   iU   feelirg  ori 
the  part  of  Mrs.    Rutledge  toward 
M"Wpmar  because  of  real  or  fancied 
/eatment  of  her  or  any  of  her  fam- 
by  him,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
U8t  why  her  son  Robert,  in  replying  to 
certain  questions   asked  by  Herndon, 
and  which  she  must  havee  assisted  him 
in  replying  to.  was  fo  energetic  in  hiB 
defenseof  McNamar  forhaving  assumed 
1  and  lived  so  long  under  the  false  name 
lof  "McNeal."  .       J-  i 
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RESTORATION 
OF  OLD  SALEM 
TO  START  SOON 
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Village,  Once  The  Home 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
To  Be  Rebuilt. 
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Restoration  of  Old  Salem,  near 
Petersbm-g.  probably  will  begin  this 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
department  of  public  works  and 
buildhigs.  Governor  Louis  L.  Em- 
merson  has  given  his  aproval  to  the  [  coi 
plans. 

Old  Salem  was  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  1831  to  1837.  The 
preliminary  work  is  under  way,  and 
will  lead  to  the  completion  of  the  only  ^ 
restored  village  of  like  historic  in-  ' 
terest  in  America.  |  jj^ 

A  complete  list  of  the  buildings  has  | 
!  been  secured  and  the  structures  will  jir 
be  built  on  the  original  foundations. 
Following  the  crude  but  substantial 
styles  of  architecture  that  prevailed 
in  the  early  thirties,  the  state  will 
spon  start  on  the  task  of  rebuilding 
Rutledge  inn;  the  Lincoln-Berry 
.store;  Clcary's  grocery;  Offutt's, 
Herndon's  and  Chri.ssman  Brothers 
establLshment  and  Ti-ent  Brothers 
store. 

The  old  Springfield  road  will  be 
restored  to  the  appearance  it  had  in 
the  days  of  Lincoln.  The  construc- 
tion plan  involves,  also,  the  erection 
of  a  permanent  fireproof  building  for 
the  protection  of  the  original  Onstott 
cooper  shop.  It  was  in  this  building 
that  Lincoln  .studied  law. 

Provisions  will  be  made  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  large  meetings. 
An  adequate  water  supply  will  be  re- 
ceived from  Petersburg.  An  80-acre 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  park  has 
been  purchased  and  will  be  u.sed  for 
parking  purposes.  An  airplane  land- 
ing field  will  be  constructed.  * 
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H- H. CLEAVELAND 


November  11,  1932 


Dear  Doctor  Warren: 


The  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings  has  begun  the  reconstruction 
of  the  old  village  of  New  Salem  near  Peters- 
buro",  Illinois  -  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  the  formative  period  of  his  life. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Lincoln-Berry  Store 
will  take  place  with  appropriate  exercises 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  November  17,  at  two 
o ' clock. 

Gtovernor  Louis  L.  Srraerson  and 
a  number  of  Lincoln  students  will  be  among 
the  distinguished  guests.      Your  presence 
would  be  most  pleasing  to  the  Governor  and 
would  add  to  this  memorable  occasion. 

May  we  expect  you? 

Yours  very  sincerely , 


Director. 


November  15,  1932 


Mr.  H.  H.  Cleavelaad,  Slrectop 
Departmeat  of  Public  Works  and  Suildings 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Deas*  Mr.  Cleavelaadi 

It  is  a  great  disappoi  tment  to  me  not 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  layin^^  of  the  corner --toa© 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Lincoln-Berry  store. 

Ttie  rebuildiiig,  of  Htw  Salem  is  a  very 
significant  ■undertaking  and  shotild  contribute  much 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  years  which  Abra» 
ham  Lincoln  spent  there. 

Please  express  to  Governor  Emerson  ay 
regrets  at  not  finding  it  possible  to  be  present. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Reaeardi  Foundation 


LA.W/H 


Hovember  28,  1S32 


Harry  H.  Cleaveland, 

DeDarteent  of  ''uMic  Works  and  Buildings 
Springfield,  Illinois 

I' J  d©ar  Gleavelandj 

pre  -DlCHsed  to  ohserve  that  the 
route  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  lli^^my  tiirourh 
Illinois  hns  "been  determined. 

If  any  -.mblic  ^^tion  specifying  this 
route  la  detail  Is  available  will  you  kindly 
ad"^ris©  us  '^irhere  It  can  be  obt-ilned. 

Tery  sincerely  yours, 


Director 

Linen  In  Historical  Hese^ircb  Found'-'-ion 
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RPGISTEB  ^SUNDAY   NOVEMBER   13  19?2 


Emmerson  and  Horner  to  Take  Part 
-  In  Launching  of  Reconstruction  of 

Old  Salem  Village  Next  Thursday 


Reconstruction  of   the   village  at 
Old    Salem    State    park    wUl  be 
launched  offlciaUy  Thursday  after- 
noon with  a  cornerstone  laying  In 
the  presence  of  Gov.  Louis  L.  Em- 
nierson,  Gov. -elect  Henry  Homer  and 
other  admirers  of  Lincoln. 
■  Director  Harry  H.  Cleaveland  of 
the  department  of  pubUc  works  and 
''buildings,  who    has   supervised  the 
'start  of  the  reconstruction  project, 
;Announced  last  night  that  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  Lincoln-Berry  store 
i\riU  be  laid  In  the  ceremony  begin- 
ning Thursday  at  2  p.m.  | 
Gov.   Emmerson   will   deUver  an 
address.    Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  of  Chi- 
cago, author  of  "Mrs.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," also  win  speak  and  other  au- 
thorities on  Lincoln's  career  will  be 
presented.    Logan  Hay,  president  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  association,  will 
conduct  the  exercises.    The  Peters- 
burg High  school  band  will  furnish 
music.  ,  . 

Gov.-elect  Horner  was  Invited  be- 
cause he  owns  the  most  extensive 
private  Lincoln  library  In  the  United 
States  and  because  the  reconstruc- 
tion project  will  be  carried  along  and 
perhaps  finished  during  his  admin- 
istration as  chief  executive. 


Others  Invited 
i  -  Other    prominent    authorities  on 
'XinoolB  -who  have  been  invttM'' in- 
clude the  following:    Carl  Sandburg, 
poet  and  author  of  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln—The   Prairie    Years";  Lloyd 
Lewis,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chicago, 
Dally  News,   author  of  "Myths  of 
Lincoln"  and  "Biography  of  William 
I  Tecumseh  Sherman"  and  a  collabo- 
Irator  with  Henry  Justin  Smith,  ed- 
•  Itor  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  on  "Chi- 
cago, a  History  of  Its  Reputation''; 
Oliver  Barrett,  a  Chicago  lawyer  who 
owns  ,  the  largest  private  collection 
of  Lincoln  autographs;  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren,  editor  of  The  Lincoln  His- 
torical Research  Foundation,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt, 
Chicago,   president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  society. 

In  a  sealed  box  within  the  comer- 
stone  will  be  placed  photographs  of 
Gov.  Emmerson,  Director  Cleaveland, 
Dh-ector  Henry  H.  Kohn  of  the  de- 
partment of  purchases  and  construc- 
tion, State  Supervising  Architect  C. 
Herrlck  Hanunond.  Chief  Draughts- 
man Joseph  F.  Booton,  a  copy  of 
"Lincoln  and  New  Selem"  by  Thomas 
P.  Reep  of  Petersburg,  a  copy  flt  "Illi- 
nois State  Parks  and  Memdrials^ 
copies  of  the  Illinois  State  Beglstw 
and  other  newspapers  describing  thf 
project  and  a  photographic  reproduct^ 
Son  of  the  plat  of  the  old  vljlage.  J% 
r:  English  Brother*  of  Oh»n?paleM 
bave  a  $28,987  ^te  contraet  |o  pros! 
vide  a  shelter  for  tho  Oostott'wKfl?*^ 
ifhop.  the  only  original  building  to; 
jthe  park,  and  to  rebufld  »  <loi«n  other  i 
Structures,  beflnnlnsr  Inuwdlately.  • 

First  ti>  lie  Bebnltt 
i  First  to  be  reconstructed  will  be  the 
residences  of  Dr.  John  Allen,  the  HUV 
family,  Hoberb'  Johnson,  Dr.  Rogler, 
Alexander  Wftddell.  the  MlUer-Kelso. 
:the  Onstott's,  Peter  Lukin's  residence 
'arid  shop,  Offut's  store,  McNamer't 
Utore,    Miller's    bJackBniUll  Shop. 


store  in  which  the  cornerstone  wUl  be 
Installed. 

The  buildings  are  to  be  of  the  style 
of  architecture  and  material  em- 
ployed a  century  ago.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lincoln^Berry  store, 
which  ii'tll  be  sheathed  with  walnut 
siding,  they  will  be  of  hewn  oak  logs. 
The  timbers  are  to  be  treated  with 
a  chemical  preservative  so  that  th? 
village,  when  rebuilt,  wlU  resist  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  elements. 

Future  work  now  contemplated  in- 
cludes the  erection  of  the  balance  of 
the  crude  cabins,  the  Rutledge  tav- 
ern, the  Mlnter-Graham  school  house, 
the  old  mill,  the  well  from  which  Lin- 
coln drank,  and  the  road  he  traveled 
to  Springfield.  The  plans  also  in- 
clude extensive  improvements  in  the 

Women  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
league,  which  formerly  owned  the 
land  the  park  now  occupies,  have 
undertaken  the  restoration  of  In- 
terior decorations  and  equipment  for 
the  buildings.  Along  with  a  few  of 
the  remaining  original  articles  that  | 
have  been  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  collecting  specimens  of 
cooking  utensils,  dishes,  spinning; 
wheels  and  other  household  appll-: 
ances  of  the  period. 

In  order  that  the  reconstruction 
may  be  as  authentic  as  possible,  re- 
search wotS  hss  jM!enLj!ai3led  en  foi 
CHe'pasti  year  and  a  half  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Director  Cleave- 
land, Paul  M.  Angle,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  society;  C. 
Herrlck  Hammond,  state  supervising 
architect  who  directed  the  restoration 
of  the  Lincoln  tomb;  Joseph  F, 
Booton;  Thomas  P.  Reep,  and  Dr.  C; 
M.  Service,  departmental  Inspector 
for  the  state  department  of  public 
works  and  buildings. 

Seek  All  Data 


actly  the  locations,  sizes  and  types  olj 
the  original  bulldhags,  including  fire -J 
places,  lean-tos,  outside  cellars,  etc. 

All  the  data  collected  will  be  com- 
piled Into  a  booklet  giving  detailed 
reasons  for  each  step  taken  in  the 
construction  of  each  cabin,  quoting 
the  authority  for  each  step. 

Lincoln  lived  in  the  vUlage  of  New 
Salem,  the  site  of  which  now  is  known 
as  Old  Salem  State  park,  from  1831 
to  1837,  when  he  moved  -o  Spring- 
field. 

In  both  localities,  work  to  perpetu- 
ate his  memory  lias  marked  the  Em- 
merson administration.  The  tomb  In 
Oak  Ridge  cemetery  was  rebuilt  and 
completely  remodeled  Inside  and  Gov; 
Emmerson  persuaded  President 
Hoover  to  come  to  Springfield  and  re- 
dedlcate  It.  Considerable  repair  worts 
and  Improvement  has  been  done  also 
at  the  Lincoln  home. 

"Salem  "  Director  Cleaveland  stat- 
ed "is  the  old  blbUcal  word  for 
•peace.'  And  here,  if  you  have  sentl-j 
ment  coursing  In  your  veins,  you  will, 
find  peace.  Perfect  peace  hovers  over^ 
this  serene,  stately  eminence  of  green. 
Jutting  out  Into  a  quiet  sea  of  prairie- 
and  woodland.  New  Salem  never 
ceased  to  mean  much  to  Lincoln.  He' 
expected  to  make  it  his  rural  home; 
after  his  second  presidency.  Now  1111-^ 
nols  expects  and  plans  and  acts  to 
■  perpetuate  it  among  the  cherishet^ 
/shrines  of  her  most  Illustrious  citizen 
^  jOi  time^4te6'iMi..UaK^»^' 


Books  on  Lincoln's  connection  with 
New  Salem,  records  In  the  court 
houses  In  Springfield  and  Petersburg, 
hundreds  of  pictures  of  log  cabins  and 
other  data  has  been  perused.  Valu- 
able information  came  from  War- 
burton's  atlaa  of  Menard  county. 
Under  the  direction  of  Charles  Olsen, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  old  town 
when  a  small  boy,  and  Julius  Gels- 
ness,  custodian  of  the  park,  a  crew 
of  workmen  made  excavations  In  and. 
around  the  remnants  of  the  original 
foundat]ons^jfieig5y„detsnilnfes,^ 


GoSrSON  TO  lay\ 

CORNERSTONE  AT  m\ 


CORNERSTONE      OF  LINCOLN- 
BERRY  STORE  TO  BE  LAID  .  . 
THURSDAY. 


Plans  are  all  completed  for  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  this  (Thurs- 
day) afternoon  of  the  replica  of  the 
!  Lincoln-Berry  gorcery  store  at  Old 
Salem  State  Park,  the  first  of  the 
group  of  buildings  that  the  state 
will  build  there.   The  snow  has  been 
scraped  away,  a  large  platform  has 
^been  built  and  a  huge  tent  has  been 
stretched  over  enough    ground  to 
ore  for  a  large  crowd  of  people.  The 
ceremonies  are  to  take  place    at  2 
o'clock  and  a  number  of  men  promi- 
nent in  lUinois  will  take  part.  Gov- 
ernor Louis  L.  Emmerson  will  lay 
the  cornerstone,  in  which  will  be 
placed  a  sealed  box  containing  photo- 
graphs of  Governor  Enunerson,  Di- 
rector Cleaveland  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Di- 
rector Kohn  of  purchases  and  sup- 
plies, C.  Herrick  Hammond,  super- 
vising architect,  J.  F.  Booton,  chief 
draftsman;  a  copy  of  "Lincoln  at 
New  Salem"  by  T.  P.  Reep;  a  copy 
of  "Dlinois  State  Parks  and  Mem- 
orials";  and  copies  of  newspapers 
showng  photographs,  etc.  of  the  re- 
construction. 

Governor  Enunerson  has  invited 
many  men  of  prominence  as  authori- 1 
ties  on  Lincoln,  to  be  present  Thurs- 
day.    Included    are  Governor-elect 
Henry  Horner  of  Chicago,  who  has 
the  largest  private  library  on  Lincoln 
in  existence;  Carl    Sandburg  whoj 
wrote  "Abraham  Lincoln — The  Prai-  ■ 
rie  Years";  Lloyd  Lewis,  author  of 
"Myths  of  Lincohi";  Oliver  Barrett, 
Louis  A.  Warren,  Dr.  Otto  Schmidt 
and  many  others.    In  addition,  it  is 
expected  that  most  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  will  attend. 


Speakers  will  mclude  Governor 
Emmerson,  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  of  Ch- 
cago,  Logan  Hay  and  others.  The 
Petersburg  High  School  Band  will 
furnish  music  for  the  occasion. 

The  contract  for  the  reconstruc- 
'tion  of  the  buildings  at  the  Park  has 
been  awarded  to  English  Brothers  of 
Champaign,  the  cost  of  the  work  to' 
be  $28,987.  In  so  far  as  is  possible, 
all  the  buildings  will  be  rebuilt  as 
copies  of  the  originals.  All  but  one 
will  be  of  logs,  specially  treated,  and 
the  other  will  be  of  walnut  clapboard 
siding. 

The  buidings  to  be  reconstructed 
are:  the  residences  of  Dr.  John  Allen, 
the  Hill  family,  Robert  Johnson,  Doc- 
tor Regnier,  Alexander  Waddell,  Mil- 
Icr-Kel30  family,  Onstott,  Peter  Lu- 
kins  residence  and  shop,  Offut  store, 
McNamer  store,  Miller  (blacksmith 
shop.  Clary  Grocery  and  the  Lincoln- 
Berry  store. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  for 
which  the  contract  has  already  been 
awarded,  several  others  will  be  built. 
Also,  a  new  water  system  will  be 
installed,  with  water  to  be  pumped 
from  Petersburg,  and  various  other 
improvements  will  be  mad^^  in  the 
Park,      ^  '  ■,  i  U  r.  K  ,y  ,  rK-Cf 


GOVERNOR  PRESENT 
AT  PARK  DEDICATION 

r e.  Y bu  <  (*  -Ji  (=  O  e  /pJ'L/J^^ 

The  laying  of  the  corheritone  of 
the  Lincoln-Berry  store,  the  first  ot 
the  buildings  to  be  replaced  at  Old 
Salem  State  Park,  took  place  last 
Thursday  afternoon,  Governor  Louis 
L.  Emmerson  being  present  and  de- 
livering the  dedicatory  address. 

Because  of  the  extremely  incle- 
ment weather,  the  program  planned 
for  the  State  Park  was  held  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  fol- 
lowing the  program  the  dedication 
party  drove  to  the  State  Park  and 
completed  the  program,  remaining 
at  the  Park  only  a  short  time. 

Logan  Hay  of  Springfield,  active 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced 
the  speakers.  Rev.  F.  Schnathorst, 
pastor  of  St.  Pauls  church  delivered 
the  invocation,  and  the  High  School  i 
Band  played  patriotic  numbers. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Tice  of  Greenview  re- 1 
viewed  the  legislative  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  the 
State  Park,  and  told  of  the  fine  work  i 
done  by  various  members  of  the  leg- 
isature,  making  possible  the  recon- 
struction program  now  under  way  at 
the  park. 

Governor  Emmerson  told  of  the 
numerous  Lincoln  landmarks  that 
have  been  destroyed,  and  explained 
that  the  plan  of  the  administration 
has  been  the  preservation  of  all  such 
landmarks. 

"Many  of  these  points,  so  closely 
connected  with  Illinois  history,  have 
completely  vanisbed  and  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  we  have  fully 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  further  destruction  of 
such  shrines,  while  at  the  same  time, 
bending  our  efforts  toward  rebuild- 
ing those  which  we  have  lost,"  said 
the  Governor. 

"This  is  labor  of  love,  in  which  the 
sole  recompense  is  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  sharing  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  village  of  Lincoln's  young 
manhood,  as  an  inspiration  for  fut- 
ure citizens  of  America." 

A  statement  from  Governor-elect  Converse,  who  spoke  on  "Land^ 
Horner,  who  was  unable  to  be  pres-  marks". 

ent,  was  read,  in  which  he  pledged  The  ceremony  was  brief  and  all  the 
himself  to  carry  on  the  work  com-  more  impressive  because  of  its  brev- 
menced  by  the  present  administra-  ^  ity.  The  only  criticism  that  can  be 
tion.  Judge  Horner  is  known  as  a  offered  is  the  fact  that  the  Old  Salom 
lover  of  Lincoln,  and  has  the  finest  Lincoln  League,  the  organization  tliat 
Lincoln  library  in  existence.  j  is  responsible  for  the  State  Park,  re^ 

Short  addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  ceived  no  mention  in  any  part  of  the 
Evans^n^^^Attorne^Henr^^^m^yg^ 


HERETOLAlf  ^ 
E  AT  PARK 


BUILDING   DEDICATED  THURS- 
DAY IS  PART  OF  MANY 
BE  BUILT. 


The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Lincoln-Berry  store,  the  first  or 
the  buildings  to  be  replaced  at  Old ; 
Salem  State  Park,  took  place  lastj 
Thursday  afternoon,  Governor  Louija| 
L.  Emmerson  being  present  and  de-| 
Uvering  the  dedicatory  address.  j 
Because  of  the  extremely  incle- 
pient  weather,  the  program  planned 
i¥or  the  State  Park  was  held  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  fol- 
lowing the  program  the  dedication 
party  drove  to  the  State  Park  and 
completed  the   program,  remaining 
at  the  Park  only  a  short  time. 

Logan  Hay  of  Springfield,  active 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Abra- 
haxa.  Lincoln  Association,  acted  as 
I  master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced 
the  speakers.  Rev.  F.  Schnathorst, 
pastor  of  St.  Pauls  church  delivered 
the  invocation,  and  the  High  School 
Band  played  patriotic  numbers. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Tice  of  Greenview  re- 
viewed the  legislative  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  the 
State  Park,  and  told  of  the  fine  work 
done  by  various  members  of  the  leg- 
isature,  making  possible  the  recon- 
struction program  now  imder  way  at 
the  park. 

Governor  Emmerson  told  of  the 
numerous  Lincoln  landmarks  that 
have  be^  destroyed,  and  explained 
that  the  plan  of  the  administration 
h£is  been  the  preservation  of  all  such 
landmarks. 

"Many  of  these  points,  so  closely 
connected  with  Illinois  history,  have 
completely  vanished  and  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  we  have  fully 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  further  destruction  of 
such  shrines,  while  at  the  same  time, 
bending  our  efforts  toward  rebuild- 
ing those  which  we  have  lost,"  said 
the  Governor.  I 


•'This  is  labor  of  love.  In  which  the 
sole  recompense  is  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  sharing  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  village  of  Lincoln's  young 
manhood,  as  an  inspiration  for  fut- 
ure citizens  of  America." 

A  statement  from  Governor-elect 
Horner,  who  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, was  read,  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  carry  on  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  present  administra- 
tion. Judge  Horner  is  known  as  a 
lover  of  Lincoln,  and  has  the  finest 
Uncoln  library  in  existence. 

Short  addresses  were  given  by  Dr. 
Evans,  and  by  Attorney  Henry  A. 
Converse,  who  spoike  on  "Land- 
marks". 

The  ceremony  was  brief  and  all  the 
more  impressive  because  of  its  brev- 
ity. The  only  criticism  that  can  be 
offered  is  the  fact  that  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League,  the  organization  that 
is  responsible  for  the  State  Park,  re- 
ceived no  mention  in  any  part  of  the 
program. 


CORNERSTONE 
AT  OLD  SALEM 
WILL  BE  LAID 


Emmerson,  Horner  Among 
Speakers    On  Program 
Thursday  Afternoon. 


Judge  Henry  Horner,  governor-elect 
of  Illinois;  Governor  Louis  L.  Emmer- 
son and  other  prominent  and  private 
citizens  bound  by  mutual  ties  of  ad- 
miration for  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
take  part  in  the  corner  stone  laying 
at  Old  Salem  State  park,  near  Peters- 
burg, at  2  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon. 

This  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Director  H.  H.  Cleaveland  of  the  state 
department  of  public  works  and 
buildmgs.  Under  his  supervision,  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Emmerson 
and  by  authority  of  the  Illinois  gen- 
eral assembly,  the  state  will  then  offi- 
cially begin  the  first  historic  recon- 
Etruction  project  of  its  kind  in 
America — the  complete,  authenic  re- 
production of  an  entire  community. 
New  Salem,  Abraham  Lincoln's  home 
from  1831  to  1837. 

The  corner  stone  will  be  laid  at  the 
site  of  the  Lincoln-Berry  store  which 
Is  to  rise  again  from  remnants  of  its 
original  foimdation  as  will  twelve 
other  primitive  buildings,  dwellings, 
Ehops  and  stores. 

Governor  Emmerson,  who  has  fos- 
tered the  preservation  of  the  memory 
of  Lincoln  by  the  reconstruction  and 
rededication  of  the  Lincoln  tomb  in 
Oak  Ridge  cemetery  and  the  restor- 
ation of  the  old  homestead  in  Spring- 
field as  well  as  by  this  village  recon- 
struction plan,  will  deliver  an  address 
In  conjunction  with  the  exercises  at 
the  state  park  in  Menard  county.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Evans  of  Chicago,  author  of  a 
popular  contribution  to  the  store  of 
Lincoln  literature,'  "Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  will  also  speak.  Other 
prominent  authorities  on  the  life  of 
Lincoln  will  he  presented.  Logan  Hay 
of  Springfield,  president  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association,  will  conduct 
the  exercises,  and  the  Petersburg  High 
school  band  will  furnish  the  music. 
Other  details  of  the  program  are  now 
Incomplete. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Em- 
merson, officials  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram have  invited  many  distinguished 
guests — men  of  prominence  as  author- 
ities on  Lincolnia. 

The  list  includes  the  governor-lect. 
Judge  Henry  Horner  of  Chicago,  who 
owns  the  most  extensive  private  Lin- 
coln library  in  the  United  States;  Cai'l 
Sandburg,  who  wrote  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln—The Prairie  Years;"  Lloyd 
Lewis,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  author  of  "Myths  of  Lin- 
coln" and  "Biography  of  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman"  and  a  col- 
la'oorer  with  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  on 
"Chicago,  a  History  of  its  Reputa- 
tion;" Oliver  Barrett,  a  Chicago  law- 
yer who  owns  the  largest  private  col- 
lection of  Lincoln  autographs;  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  editor  of  The  Lin- 
coln Historical  Research  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  and  Dr.  Otto  L. 
Schmidt,  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  HiBtorical  society. 


In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  a 
large  representation  of  the  Illinois 
general  assembly,  which  will  convene 
in  special  session  Tuesday,  will  at- 
tend. 

Mementos  of  the  occasion  to  be 
placed  in  a  sealed  box  within  the 
corner  stone  are  listed  as  follows: 
Photographs  of  Governor  Louis  L. 
Emmerson,  Director  H.  H.  Cleaveland 
of  the  department  of  public  works 
and  buildings;  Director  H.  H.  Kohn 
of  purchases  and  construction;  C. 
Herrick  Hammond,  supervising  archi- 
tect; Joseph  F.  Booton,  chief  drafts- 
man; a  copy  of  "Lincoln  and  New 
Salem,"  by  Thomas  P.  Reep;  a  copy 
of  "Illinois  State  Parks  and  Me- 
morials,' 'a  copy  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  of  the  Illinois  State  Reg- 
ister containing  a  description  of  the 
reconstruction  and  a  photographic  re- 
production of  the  plat  of  the  old  vil- 
lage. 

The  immediate  program  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  village  is  em- 
braced in  a  stat«  contract  recently 
awarded  to  English  brothers,  a  Cham- 
paign, 111-,  concern,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  $28,987.  This  firm  re- 
built the  Lincoln  tomb  last  year.  The 
project  includes  the  erection  of  a 
structure  to  shelter  and  protect  the 
one  original  building  now  remaining 
of  the  old  community— the  Onstott 
cooper  shop  in  which  Lincoln  studied 
by  the  light  of  burning  shavings,  and 
the  following  buildings: 

The  residences  of  Dr.  John  Allen, 
the  Hill  family,  Robert  Johnson,  Doc- 
tor Regier,  Alexander  Waddell,  the 
MiUer-Kelso,  the  Onstott's,  Peter 
Lukin's  residence  and  shop,  Offut's 
store,  McNamer's  store.  Miller's  black- 
smith shop,  Clary's  grocery  and  the 
Lincoln-Berry  store  in  which  the  cor- 
ner stone  wiil  be  installed. 

All  the  buildings  are  to  be  of  the 
style  of  architecture  and  material  em- 
ployed a  century  ago.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lincoln-Berry  store, 
which  will  be  sheathed  with  walnut 
siding,  they  will  be  of  hewn  oak  logs. 
The  timbers  are  to  be  treated  with  a 
chemical  preservation  so  that  the  vil- 
lage, when  rebuilt,  will  resist  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  elements. 

Future  work  now  contemplated  in- 
cludes the  erection  of  the  balance  of 
the  crude  cabins,  the  Rutledge  tavern, 
the  Minter-Graham  school  house,  the 
old  mill,  the  well  from  which  Lincoln 
drank,  and  the  road  he  traveled  to 
Springfield.  The  plans  also  include 
extensive  improvements  in  the  state 
park,  in  anticipation  of  increasing 
popularity  as  a  Lincoln  shrine. 

An  enthusiastic  group  of  women, 
members  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
league  which  formerly  owned  the  land 
the  park  now  occupies,  have  under- 
taken the  restoration  of  interior  dec- 
orations and  equipment  for  the  build- 
ings. Along  with  a  few  of  the  re- 
maining original  articles  that_have 


been  assembled  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  collecting  specimens  of  cooking 
utensils,  dishes,  spinning  wheels  and 
other  household  appliances  of  the 
period. 

As  to  the  care  exercised  in  order 
that  the  entire  restoration  plan  may 
be  conducted  along  authentic  lines, 
the  department  of  public  works  and 
buildings  has  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"In  Older  that  the  reconstruction 
may  be  as  close  to  authcnticuy  as 
po.ssible,  research  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Director 
Harry  H.  Cleaveland,  Paul  M.  Angle, 
secretary  of  the  lUinois  State  His- 
torical society;  C.  Herrick  Hammond, 
state  supervising  architect,  who  di- 
rected the  restoration  of  the  Lincoln 
tomb;  Joseph  F.  Booton,  Thomas  P. 
Reep  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Service,  depart-  ! 
mental  inspector  for  the  slate  depart- 
ment of  public  works  and  buildings. 

"Books  on  Lincoln's  connection  with 
New  Salem,  records  in  the  courthouses 
in  Springfield  and  Petersburg,  hun- 
dreds of  pictures  of  log  cabins  and 
other  data  has  been  perused.  'Val- 
uable information  came  from  War- 
burton's  atlas  of  Menard  county. 
Under  the  direction  of  Charles  Olsen, 
who  wa.s  familiar  with  the  old  town 
when  a  small  boy,  and  Julius  Geis- 
ness,  custodian  of  the  park,  a  crew  of 
workmen  made  excavations  in  and 
around  the  remnants  of  the  original 
foundations,  thereby  determining  ex- 
actly the  locations,  sizes  and  types  of 
the  original  buildings,  including  fire-  ' 
places,  lean-tos,  outside  cellars,  etc. 

"All  the  data  collected  will  be  com- 
piled into  a  booklet  giving  detailed 
reasons  for  each  step  taken  in  the 
construction  of  each  cabin,  quoting 
the  authority  for  each  step. 

"For  example,  data  on  the  Lincoln- 
Berry  store  contains,  among  others, 
the  following  paragraphs:  ) 

"  'The  Lincoln-Berry  store,  north  of  ( 
Main  street,  was  a  one  story  frame  ; 
building  consisting  of  two  rooms,  a 
large  room  in  front  with  a  small  room 
adjoining  on  the  north.  Part  of  the 
original  stone  foundation,  particularly 
the  four  corners  and  the  lower  layer 
of  stone  on  the  south  side,  were  found 
to  be  intact  and  show  the  main  build- 
to  have  been  20  feet  square  on  the 
outside'"— from  "Lincoln  at  New 
Salem,"  by  Thomas  P.  Reep. 

The  department's  statement  con- 
tmues  with  quotations  from  such 
sources  as  "Efuly  Chapters  in  Lin- 
coln's Jjife,"  by  Joseph  Craven  Chand- 
-  ler,  and  articles  that  appeared  in  Mc- 
'  Clure's  magazine  in  1896.  These  in- 
clude a  statement  about  the  .store  by 
a  iiephew  of  James  Rutledge,_the 


tavern  keeper  in  Tarbcll's  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  excerps  from  an  article 
by  J.  McCan  Davis. 

"Salem,"  the  statement  continues, 
"is  the  old  Biblical  word  for  'peace'." 
And  here,  if  you  have  sentiment 
coursing  in  your  veins,  you  will  find 
peace.  Perfect  peace  hovers  over  this 
serene,  stately  eminence  of  green, 
jutting  out  into  a  quiet  sea  of  prairie 
and  woodland.  New  Salem  never 
ceased  to  mean  much  to  Lincoln.  He 
expected  to  make  it  his  rm-al  home 
after  his  second  presidency.  Now  Illi- 
nois expects  and  plans  and  acts  to 
perpetuate  it  among  the  cherished 
shriiies  of  her  most  illustrious  citizen 
of  all  time— Abraham  Lincoln. 
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As  New  Salem  Was  In  Lincoln's  Day 


GOVERNOR  EMMERSON 

Partial  view  of  the  village  ol  New 
Salem,  where  Lincoln  lived  from  1831 
to  1837,  a,s  it  will  apear  when  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition  by  the 
state  of  Illinois,  is  shown  above.  At 


LOGAN  HAY 

the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  is 
the  Lincoln-Berry  store,  for  which 
the  corner  stone  will  be  laid  at  2 
o'clock  Thursday  afternoon  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  which  Gov- 
ernor-elect Henry  Horner  and  Gover- 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  HORNER 

nor  Louis  L.  Emmerson,  both  ardent 
admirers  of  Lincoln,  will  participate. 

Below,  Governor  Emmerson,  left; 
Logan  Hay,  Springfield,  center,  and 
Governor-elect  Horner,  right,  who  will 
participate  in  the  ceremonies. 


Old  Salem 


Lincoln's  6  Years 
At  Old  Salem  Were 
Filled  With  Work 


Village  Teacher  Real  Help 


When  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public visits  Old  Salem  it  will  have 
as  surroundings  scenes  which  had  to 
do  with  the  schooling  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  D.  F.  Nickols,  Lincoln,  man- 
ager of  the  imnois  Reading  circle, 
prepared  an  interesting  account  of 
the  subject  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Illinois  Teacher. 

"When  Abraham  Lincoln  first 
entered  New  Salem  in  the  sprmg  of 
1831  he  was  a  hired  man  on  a  flat 
boat"  Mr.  Nickols  wrote.  "When  he 
left  the  village  in  1837  to  reside  m 
Springfield,  he  was  an  attorney  and  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement  he  had 
not  had  more  than  one  year  m  the 
public  schools  in  his  early  life. 
Therefore  his  achievement  durmg 
the  six  years  spent  at  New  Salem 
corresponds  to  the  training  now  found 
in  the  high  school,  college  or  univer- 
sity. New  Salem  was  Lincoln's  alma 
mater. 

"We  find  that  Mentor  Graham,  the 
village  schoolmaster,  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  unusual  drama. 
It  was  he  who  gave  Lincoln  a  chance 
to  serve  as  election  clerk  when  the 
I  regular  appointee  failed  to  arrive  and 
I  while  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
the  discerning  mind  of  Graham  dis- 
covered that  the  young  backwoods- 
man possessed  mental  powers  excep- 
tionally keen  and  strong.  It  was  he 
who  advised  Lincoln  to  'brush  up  in 
his  gi-ammar-  and  directed  him  to 
the  home  of  a  nearby  settler  who  had 
a  copy  of  Kirkham's  Grammar." 


LINCOLN'S  OLD  VILLAGE 
COMING  BACK  TO  LIFE 

OLD  SALEM,  111.,  Nov.  17. 
(/P)_Tlie  deserted  village  of 
Old  Salem,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  met  and  loved  Ann 
Rutledge  and  where  he  won 
the  village  wrestling  cham- 
pionship, is  eoming  back  to 
life. 

In  accordance  with  a  pledge  made 
by  the  state  legislature  19  years  ago 
Governor  Louis  Lincoln  Emmerson  to- 
day was  ready  to  lay  a  cornerstone, 
signalizing  a  rescue  of  the  old  village 
from  the  disintegrating  influences  of 
time. 

Restored  on  Old  Lines. 

"Illinois,"  he  said  in  a  dedication 
address  prepared  for  delivery,  "has  no 
greater  wealth  than  the  example  left 
us  by  the  immortal  Lincoln,  and  no 
historic  shrines  more  important  than 
those  attached  to  his  name." 

The  village,  once  caJled  New  Salem 
'but  now  known  as  Old  Salem,  is  to 
look  just  as  it  did  when  Lincoln  es- 
tablished his  abiUty  as  a  wrestler.  Log 
homes  and  shops  atop  the  hill  above 
the  Sangamon  river  are  to  be  of  hewn 
oak,  of  dimeraslons  duplicating  the 
originals.  Narrow  roadway  will  be  re- 
made to  meander  from  one  door  to 
the  other,  and  the  interiors  will  be 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  time! 
they  represent.  J 

Long:  Been  Dream. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  today's  rede-' 
velopment  was  envisioned  by  William! 
Randolph  Hearst,  who  later  purchased! 
the  tract  of  land  including  the  site; 
of  the  historic  village  and  presented 
it  to  the  Old  Salem  Historical  society, 
which,  in  1913,  offered  it  to  the  state 
for  restoration.  The  offer  was  accept- 
ed that  same  year  by  enactment  of  a 
bill  appropriating  $50,000  authorizing 
the  work.  Nineteen  years  passed  and 
no  work  was  done,  except  the  con- 


struction of  a  museum  and  custodian  s 
building. 

A  reverence  of  Lincoln's  memory 
prompted  Governor  Emmerson  to  plan 
for  the  restoration,  completion  of 
which  will  depend  upon  his  succes- 
sor, Judge  Henry  Horner  of  Chicago, 
recently  elected  governor  of  Illinois, 
as  well  as  upon  appropriation  of  an- 
other $50,000.  The  work  contemplated 
today  is  to  cost  $28,987,  and  will  take 
about  six  months  to  complete. 


Town,  Which  Hit  Depression 
When  Lincoln  Left,  Comes  Back 


Associated  Press  Feature  Service. 

•KTEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12.— 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  pros- 
perity walked  out  of  New  Salem 
at  about  the  same  time— more 
than  100  years  apo. 

Lincoln  went  to  Springfield  to 
continue  the  public  career  which 
led  to  the  Presidency.  New  Salem 
went  into  a  slump  within  two 
years  after  Lincoln  left.  On  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  1941,  there  re- 
mains only  one  of  the  original 
buildings  that  stood  here  when 
the  young  Lincoln  clerked  in  the 
Offut  store  and  met  and  courted 
Ann  Rutledge. 

Lincoln  lives  only  in  memory 
and  legend,  but  the  town,  which 
died  before  he  had  reached  the 
peak  of  his  career,  is  coming 
back. 

Reconstruction  of  New  Salem, 
started  by  the  state  in  1932,  has 
brought  back  13  cabins,  six  shops, 
and  the  Rutledge  tavern,  where 
"Honest  Abo"  boarded  and  stayed 
up  late  at  night  entertaining  fel- 
low boarders  with  his  endless 
store  of  yarns. 

The  only  one  of  the  30  original 
buildings  that  remains  is  the  On- 


Portrait  of  Lincoln  made  in 
185(5  at  Princeton,  III.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  photographs  show- 
ing him  without  a  beard. 


stot  cooper  shop,  where  Abe  and 
his  friend,  Isaac  Onstot,  studied 
Blackstone,     Shakespeare  and 


Burns  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
kindled  with  the  cooper's  shav- 
ings. 

Under  construction  now  is  the 
saw  and  grist  mill,  which  was 
originally  built  by  James  Rut- 
ledge and  John  Caniernn,  co- 
tounders  of  the  village. 

This  summer  the  -slatt^  u  iU  he- 
gin  reconstruction  of  the  Mentor 
Graham  schoolhouse  which 
served  also  as  a  church.  Plans 
for  operating  the  Hill  carding 
mill  by  ox  power  will  be  carried 
out.  Well  over  $500,000  is  being 
expended  by  the  state  and  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the 
restoration. 

The  site  of  New  Salem  Park 
was  originally  acquired  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  who  later 
transferred  it  to  the  Chautauqua 
Association.  In  1918,  however, 
with  the  consent  of  Hearst,  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  state. 

The  buildings  are  furnished 
with  authentic  relics,  including 
the  surveying  instruments,  sad- 
dlebags and  mattock,  and  letters 
of  Lincoln,  the  Rutler'ge  family 
Bible,  a  wooden  clock  sold  in  the 
Berry-Lincoln  store,  and  a  side 
saddle  used  by  Ann  Rutledge. 


In  the  Foreground:  Replica  of  Lincohi's  First  Indiana  Home.  In  the  Background:  Replica  of  the  Lincoln-Berry  Store  at 
Neiv  Salem,  Illinois.  Tlirsc  buildings  luill  be  a  part  of  the  A  Century  of  Progress  Exposition,  Chicago,  1933. 


FEBRUARY,  1933 

Like  its  famous  predecessor,  the  Tavern 
dispenses  hospitality.  Inside  this  rambling 
log  building  is  an  attractive  dining  room 
where  visitors  to  the  Fair  grounds  vi^ill  be 
served  toothsome  meals. 

The  Lincoln-Berry  store  was  the  first  of 
the  group  built  of  finished  lumber,  follow- 
ing its  original  in  this  respect,  but  it  pre- 
serves a  weatherbeaten  aspect. 

Data   for   reconstructing   the  Wigwam 


were  obtained  through  photographs  of  the 
exterior  and  drawings  of  the  interior  that 
appeared  in  magazines  of  that  period.  For 
the  frames  of  the  windows  and  doors  the 
builders  had  to  produce  patterns  long  out 
of  date.  This  also  was  done  with  the  aid 
of  photographs. 

Nearly  every  surrounding  state  contrib- 
uted to  the  furnishing  and  building  mate- 
rials. 
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NEW  SALEM  DEDICATED  TODAY 


The  reconstructed  village  of  New  Salem,  which  Gov 
Horner  is  dedicating  today,  as  glimpsed  from  a  wmdow  of 
the  rebuilt  Rutledge  tavern. 


LINCOLN'S  DAYS 
LIVE  ONCE  MORE 
IN  NEW  SALEM 


Celebrities  Attend  Dedica- 
tion of  13  Log  Cabins  in 
Pioneer  Town. 


Main  stroet"  in  New  Salem.  Workmen  are  shown 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  pioneer  village. 


Ne-w  Salrm,  111.,  Oct.  26.— (UP;)  —  ^ 
Amlri  an  environment  remini.scent  ofi 
a  century  ago,  celebrities  from  all: 
parts  of  the  nation  participated  in  the] 
dedication  here  today  of  the  recreat-' 
ed  pioneer  town  of  New  Salem,  m 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whoi 
rose  to  manhood  in  this  community.] 
Thirteen  log  cabins,  replicas  of! 
those  that  stood  here  more  than  100  ^ 
years  ago,  when  Lincoln  spent  his 
fir.st  years  in  this  state,  gave  the 
place,  now  designated  as  New  Salem 
state  park,  the  appearance  of  a 
pioneer  settlement. 

Gov.  Henry  Horner  wa.s  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  Others  included  Frank 
E.  Blane,  representing  the  Old  Saiem 
Lincoln  League,  and  Paul  M.  Angle, 
representing  the  Illinois  State  Histor- 
ical Society.  Logan  Hay,  Springfield, 
president  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association,  presided. 

Invocation  was  recited  by  the  Rev. 
Grant  Mason,  pastor  of  the  Peters- 
burg Presbyterian  church,  while  Rt.- 
Rev.  Mgr.  M.  A.  Tarrent,  chancellor 
of  the  Springfield  Roman  CathoUc 
diocese  and  pastor  of  the  Springfield 
Blessed  Sacrament  church,  delu'ered 
the  benediction. 

Comment  on  Lincoln's  Life. 
The  life  of  Lincoln  as  a  young  resi- 
dent of  New  Salem  was  commented 
upon  by  Gov.  Horner  as  well  as  other 
speakers.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1832 
that  Lincoln  came  to  the  village  of 
New  Salem  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  locahty,  especially  portions  along 
the  picturesque  Sangamon  river,  are 
credited  with  having  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  molding  of  his  character. 

Lincoln,  as  a  resident  of  New  Sa- 
lem, became  in  turn  store  clerk,  post- 
master, unsuccessful  merchant,  sur- 
veyor and  steamboat  pilot.  There, 
too,  occured  his  romance  with  Ann 
Rutledge,  pretty  daughter  of  a  tavern 
keeper  and  whose  untimely  death  is 
said  to  have  depressed  Lincoln  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Vision  Is  Materialized. 
In  1931  visions  of  a  memorial  at  the 
site  of  New  Salem  by  descendants  of 
its  settlers  were  materialized  with  the 
state  sponsored  recreation  of  the  thir- 
teen original  log  cabins. 

With  the  dedication  today  these 
cabins  are  almost  e.xact  reproductions 
of  those  that  stood  here  over  100 
years  ago.  The  reconstructed  cabins 
are  equipped  with  furnishings  of  Lin- 


coln's day  and  many  of  them  contain 
furnishirigs  that  were  in  the  original 
cabins. 


SHRINE  READY  FOR  NATION 


HOME  AS  LINCOLN  KNEW  IT— Top  picture  shows  the 
restored  home  of  the  Emancipator  as  it  now  appears  at  Old 
Salem.  111.,  where  he  lived  eight  years  during  his  courtship  of 
Ann  Rutledge.  Lower  phojtQ|:raph  shovys  a  replica  of  Lin- 
coin's  own  cabin.  ' 'X-^^M  ^  ^' '      '  t)r  t<'i  ■i.jU'y^ 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  NEW  SALEM 


The  dedication  of  the  restored  vil- 
lage of  New  Salem  which  took  place 
on  Thursday,  October  26,  marked  an 
important  contribution  to  the  large 
number  of  Lincoln  memorial  projects 
already  completed  or  in  the  process  of 
development. 

Although  the  program  was  con- 
ducted in  a  downpour  of  rain  every 
speaker  on  the  program  was  present 
and  participated. 

Logan  Hay,  President  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association,  presided  at 
the  dedicatory  services. 

Frank  E.  Blane,  representing  the 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  park  project. 

Homer  Guck,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  Examiner,  who  repre- 
sented William  Randolph  Hearst, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Hearst's  interest  in  the 
New  Salem  project.  He  concluded  his 
remarks  by  introducing  Mr.  Hearst's 
son,  who  is  also  interested  in  this  phil- 
anthropic enterprise  at  New  Salem. 

Paul  N.  Angle,  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  em- 
phasized the  significance  of  Lincoln's 
New  Salem  years. 

Governor  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois, 
an  ardent  Lincoln  student  for  many 
years,  presented  the  restored  village 
to  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  invocation  was  asked  by  Rev. 
Grant  Mason  of  Petersburg,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Msgr. 
M.  A.  Tarrent  of  Springfield. 

The  first  step  in  the  restoration  of 
the  village  was  taken  in  1906  when 
the  site  of  New  Salem  was  purchased 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  con- 
veyed in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem  Chau- 
tauqua Association  at  Petersburg.  The 
Association  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Hearst  conveyed  the  site  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  be  used  as  a  state  park. 

Interest  in  the  park  grew  and  fin- 
ally the  movement  to  restore  the  old 
town  gained  such  favor  that  in  1931 
the  General  Assembly  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $50,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 
for  permanent  improvements. 

Thirteen  of  the  original  log  cabins 
have  been  restored,  which  allows  the 
visitor  to  New  Salem  to  visualize  to 
some  extent  at  least  the  community  in 
which  Lincoln  lived  during  the  years 
1832  to  1837  inclusive.  Replicas  of  the 
following  buildings  are  now  standing 
on  their  original  sites: 

The  Tavern 

At  the  bend  of  the  Springfield  Road 
James  Rutledge  built  a  tavern  in  1830 
and  continued  to  operate  it  until  1833. 
It  was  a  two  room  log  structure,  but 
later  two  more  rooms  were  added  to 


the  south  side.  Onstot  became  the 
proprietor  after  Rutledge  moved,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Nelson  Allen  and 
Michael  Keltner. 

The  Berry-Lincoln  Store 

The  first  frame  store  building  in  the 
community  was  occupied  by  Berry 
and  Lincoln.  It  was  built  about  1830 
on  the  west  half  of  lot  number  five  on 
Main  Street  by  George  Warburton; 
later  sold  to  Chrisman  Bros.;  and  then 
occupied  successively  by  William 
Green,  Jr.,  Ruben  Radford,  and  Berry 
and  Lincoln.  The  building  consisted  of 
two  rooms,  a  large  room  in  front  and 
a  small  shed  room  in  the  rear. 

The  Religious  Center 

The  three  room  cabin  of  Dr.  John 
Allen,  a  practicing  physician,  occupied 
lot  number  four  on  Main  Street.  It 
was  built  sometime  between  1833  and 
the  date  of  Allen's  marriage  to  Mary 
E.  Moore  on  March  27,  1834.  At  this 
house  Dr.  Allen  established  the  first 
Sunday  School  and  his  home  became 
the  religious  center  of  the  community. 
Here  the  Temperance  Society  of  New 
Salem  was  formed. 

The  Post  Office 

The  first  store  building  at  New 
Salem  was  erected  in  1829  by  Hill  and 
McNamar.  A  post  office  was  estab- 
lished in  the  store  on  Christmas  Day 
of  that  year,  and  it  was  the  first  point 
where  mail  was  distributed  in  what  is 
now  Menard  County.  As  post  office 
and  general  store  it  became  the  cen- 
ter of  the  community  and  occupied 
part  of  lot  number  four  on  the  south 
side  of  Main  Street,  next  to  the  Berry- 
Lincoln  frame  building. 

The  Hill  Residence 
Samuel  Hill  settled  in  New  Salem  in 
1829.  In  September,  1834,  he  built  a 
two  story  house  on  lot  four  north  of 
Main  Street.  His  home  was  the  finest 
residence  in  the  town  and  contained 
four  good  rooms. 

The  Offutt  Store 
On  the  east  brow  of  the  bluff  over- 
looking the  Sangamon  River,  Denton 
Offutt  built  his  store.  He,  more  than 
anyone  else,  was  responsible  for  Lin- 
coln taking  up  his  residence  at  New 
Salem.  The  store  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness September  1,  1831.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln served  as  a  clerk  for  Offutt  in 
this  store,  but  the  business  was  closed 
out  within  eight  months. 

The  Cabinet  Maker's  Home 
Sometime  during  1831  Robert  John- 
son settled  in  New  Salem  and  built  a 
cabin  in  the  west  part  of  the  town 
south  of  Main  Street.  He  was  a  cabi- 


net maker  and  wheelwright.  A  lean-to 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cabin  served 
as  his  carpenter  shop. 

The  Hatter's  Shop 

The  hatter,  Martin  Waddell,  built 
his  house  in  1832  across  the  street 
from  Robert  Johnson.  As  Waddell  had 
a  large  family  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
obliged  to  have  extra  room  for  the 
carrying  on  of  his  trade  as  an  addi- 
tional room  was  added  to  the  south  of 
his  cabin  living  quarters.  He  had  a 
monopoly  on  the  hat  business  in  New 
Salem. 

The  Blacksmith's  Forge 

The  blacksmith,  Joshua  Miller,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  John  H.  Kelso,  ar- 
rived in  New  Salem  in  1832  and  built 
a  double  residence  for  the  two  fam- 
ilies on  lots  nine  and  ten.  Here  also 
Miller  built  his  blacksmith  shop.  Jack 
Kelso  is  said  to  have  been  a  close 
friend  of  Lincoln  and  contributed 
much  to  Lincoln's  appreciation  of  good 
literature. 

The  Cooper  Shop 

The  New  Salem  cooper,  Henry  On- 
stot, moved  there  in  1833  and  tried 
operating  a  tavern  for  a  change,  tak- 
ing over  the  place  run  by  James  Rut- 
ledge. Within  two  years,  however,  he 
had  built  himself  a  residence  and 
cooper  shop  on  lot  nine  south  of  Main 
Street.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  boarded 
with  him  during  the  two  years  On- 
stot operated  the  hotel. 

The  Doctor's  Office 

In  the  fall  of  1831  Henry  Since 
erected  a  cabin  just  south  of  the  wool 
house.  About  one  year  later  he  sold  it 
to  Dr.  Francis  Regnier  who  occupied 
it  as  a  residence  for  about  two  years 
and  after  settling  in  Clary's  Grove 
probably  kept  it  open  as  an  office  for 
his  regular  visits  to  New  Salem. 

The  Shoemaker's  Shop 

Sometime  in  1831  Peter  Lukins  put 
up  a  cabin  just  west  of  Dr.  Allen's 
home.  He  was  the  town's  shoemaker 
but  remained  only  a  short  time  and 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Ferguson 
who  took  over  his  house  and  trade.  A 
small  addition  to  this  cabin  was  used 
as  the  cobbler's  shop. 

The  Groggery 
William  Clary  bought  a  small  tract 
of  land  north  of  lot  number  fourteen 
on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  built 
a  log  store  building  about  1830,  and 
established  a  grocery  store  there.  Its 
chief  stock  in  trade  is  said  to  have 
been  liquor,  and  it  might  be  called  the 
village  saloon.  It  was  of  but  one  room 
and  poorly  constructed. 


IN  OLD  SALEM 

The  Little  Illinois  Village  on  the  Sangamon,  Long  Ago 
Fallen  in  Ruins  and  Only  Now  Being  Restored,  W  cis  the 
Place  W  here  Lincoln  Entered  Political  Life 

By  HAL  BORLAND 


TN  THE  Kpring  of  1833  a  group  ol  log- 
J-  buildings  on  a  bluff  north  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield,  111.,  sheltered  hopes 
of  future  greatneb.s.  Its  people  called 
the  .settlement  New  Salem,  and  they 
were  given  to  boasting  over  their  neigh- 
boring villages.  For  one  thing,  they  held 
a  strategic  position  on  the  river,  which 
they  were  convinced  would  soon  be  an 
important  channel  of  water  commerce. 
For  another,  they  had  the  best  cockpit 
in  the  district.  For  a  third,  they  had 
the  first  postofilce  in  the  county.  And 
for  a  final  boast  they  had  a  young  mer- 
chant who  was  the  best  wrestler  and 
rough-and-tumble  fighter  in  many  a 
mile. 

Most  of  those  boasts  proved  idle.  New 
Salem  fell  into  ruin  and  decay  long 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Sangamon 
remains  a  muddy  stream  that  bears  no 
commerce  and  turns  few  mill  wheels. 
But  the  young  merchant  has  justified 
remembrance  of  New  Salem  and  the 
restoration  of  its  scenes  which  was 
started  last  fall  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  merchant's  name  was  Lincoln.  New 
Salemites  called  him  Abe. 

TTAD  it  not  been  for  the  Sangamon, 
-'-■^  however,  New  Salem  would  prob- 
ably have  been  long  since  forgotten.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  where  the  village 
stood  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend  from 
west  to  north.  Just  below  the  bend 
there  stood,  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  a 
mill  powered  by  water  diverted  by  a  low 
dam  flung  across  the  stream.  On  the 
flood  waters  of  the  following  spring  a 
flatboat  came  down  the  river  from  near 
Springfield,  laden  with  grain  and  meat 
and  bound  for  the  lUinois  River,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  New  Orleans  market. 
In  charge  of  it  were  John  Hanks,  John 
Johnson  and  Abe  Lincoln,  employes  of 
Denton  Oflut,  a  trader  who  saw  possi- 
bilities in  river  trafHc 
from  Central,.  Illinois 
to  New  Orleans.  Every- 
thing went  well  until 
the  flatboat  hung  up 
on  the  dam  at  New 
Salem.     In    the  two 

^  days  necessary  to  clear 

[  the  boat's  crew  made 
friends  in  the  village. 

t  Then   they   went  on 

J  downstream  and  in 

'  due    time   docked  at 

'  New  Orleans.  Back  in 

I  Illinois    b  y  midsum- 
mer, Hank5  and  John- 

;  son  had  their  owir  af- 

I  fairs  to  look  after.    Lincoln  needed  a 

,  job.    Denton  Offut  offered  it,  perhaps 

'  at  Lincoln's  suggestion.    Offut  decided 
to  build  and  stock  a  store  at  New  Salem. 
Lincoln  arrived  in  the  town  a  second 


everywhere.  He  fished  and  hunted.  He 
talked  politics.  He  even  piloted  the  first 
—and  last— steamboat  that  came  up  the 
Sani-'amon  from  Beard ^cwn  to  S'lrin?- 
field. 

■With  spring  came  another  campaign 
for  State  officials.  The  Salem  folk  sug- 
gested that  Lincoln  would  make  a  good 
Representative  in  Vandalia.  He  an- 
nounced his  candidacy.  But  the  same 
week  the  Governor  sent  out  a  call  for 
volunteers.  The  Black  Hawk  War  had 
started. 

T  INCOLN,  like  other  young  Salemites, 
^  forgot  politics  for  a  time.  He  led  the 
race  to  enlist,  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
local  company  of  mihtia  and  for  several 
weeks  rode  up  and  down  the  Mississippi, 
seeing'  no  Indians,  takmg-  jmrt  in  no  ■ 
engagements  and  having  quite  a  lark.  _ 
Hren  in  midsummer  the  "war"  died" 
down,  the  men  were  mustered  out  and 
Lincoln  went  back  to  New  Salem  and 
his  neglected  campaign.  But  it  had  been 
neglected  too  long.  Despite  a  last-min- 
ute rally,  Lincoln  was  defeated  at  the 
polls.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  preacher, 
went  down  to  Vandalia  as  the  Repre- 
sentative. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ofiut  store  had,  as 
Lincoln  said,  "petered  out."   If  Lincoln 
were  to  have  a  job,  he  must  make  it 
hunself.  And  now  he  wanted  a  job.  He 
had  begun  to  take  note  of  that  pretty 
girl  over  at  the  tavern,  Rutledge's  daugh- 
ter Ann.   Some  of  these  days  he'd  be  I 
wanting  a  home  of  his  own,  and  a  home  I 
took  money.   So  Captain  Lincoln  drew  j 
on  his  credit  and  bought  a  half  interest 
in  the  Herndon  &  Berry  store.  But 
business  there  was  not  pressing.  Lincoln 
borrowed  a  few  law  books  and  began 
to  study.  Then  the  patronage  was  doled 
out  and  he  was  named  a  deputy  sur-  i 
leyor  for  the  county.   So  between  his  • 
law  books,  his  store,  his  county  job  and  ! 

the  girl  at  the  tavern  ! 
he  put  in  a  busy  win-  \ 
ter.    And  when  the  ' 
next  .spring  brought  a  ; 
change   in   the  post- 
mastership  he  added 
stUl  another   iron  to 
his  fire.    He  got  that 
office,  too. 

Another  year  of  this 
loutine  brought  many 
changes,    mental    as  i 
well  as  physical.  Lin- 
coln was  busy,  but  he 
wasn't    getting  any- 
where.   He  knew  it  as 
well  as  anybody.  And  i 
when   the   hickories   and   the   sumacs  i 
began  to  burst  bud  he  took  to  walking  . 
by  himself  down  along  the  bluff  that  , 
overlooked  the  river.    Off  there  to  the 
southeast  and  the  cast  the  land  was 


[INGIILN  TOl 
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  ! 

Horner  on  Dedication  Program 
Thursday;  Village  Cabins  Are 
Restored;  W.  R.  Hearst's  Gift 

Dedication  of  the  restored 
village  of  Old  Salem,  111.,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  for 
eight  years  and  where  he  court- 
ed Ann  Rutledge,  his  first  love, 
whose  death  steeped  him  in 
sorrow,  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  New  Salem 
State  Park,  near  Petersburg,  111. 

Headed  Dy  Governor  Horned,  state 
officials  and  thousands  of  students 
and  lovers  of  Lincolnia  are  expected 
to  attend.  The  ceremonies  are  in 
charge  of  Robert  Kingery,  acting 
director  of  the  state  department  of 
public  works  and  buildings,  who  ■ 
has  directed  the  restoration.  j 


Village  Saved 


The  preservation    of    scenes  of 
Lincoln's  young  manhood  is  due  to 
the  fact  that    tWilHam  Randolph 
Hearst  has  be^„aJ£i:ea,L.MGii''e}:  , 
of- lTre"'"erna'nciBator.    In  IBOg^MV.  ) 
Hea rs t  _pu ixhase^    t he  .'.„£isfj^ht  j 
acres  covl:fing  .the  site  J3.f...tiik.fllij.  j 
village,  [which  wss  well  on  it§  way 
fo  obliteration.  I 

He  presented  the  property  to  the  j 
state  of  Illinois  and  in  1919  the  Leg-  ! 
islature  passed  a  bill  accepting  the  ! 
gift  and  turning  it  into  a  state  paj-k, 


•'I      Buildings  Restored  j 

'  Since  then  thirteen  of  the  original 
log  cabins  and  buildings  of  Old 
Salem  have  been  restored,  follow- 
ing extensive  study  and  research 
over  several  years.  The  interiors 
have  been  equipped  with  furniture 
and  utensils,  some  of  which  were 
originally  in  the  village.  The  oth- 
ers are  authentic  and  true  to  the 


Dedication  Tomorrowlbr 
New  Salem  As  Re-Created 


By  KENDALL  OLDS 

I'liitcri    Press   Staff   Con  t  si"""  W"* 

New  Salem,  111.,  Oct.  25.— lUP)  — 
The  re-created  pioneer  village  oi 
New  Salem,  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Illinois  career  began  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  will 
be  dedicated  here  tomorrow  in  im- 
pressive and  elaborate  ceremonies  to 
■which  residents  from  all  parts  of 


the  state  and  Lincoln  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  have 
been  invited. 

A  total  of  thirteen  cabins  have 
been  built  along  the  Unas  of  the 
original  log  cabins  that  stood  on 
the  same  plot  when  Lincoln  re- 
sided here.  Tlie  interiors  of  the 
cabins  have  been  equipped  with 
furniture  and  utensils  some  of 
which  was  originally  in  the  village 
the  other  being  authentic  and  true 
to  the  period. 

Gov.  Horner  is  scheduled  to  de- 
liver the  principal  address  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies.  Other  speak- 
ers will  include  Frank  E.  Blade, 
representing  the  Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln league,  and  Paul  M.  Angle, 
representmg  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical society. 

Logan  Hay,  Springfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  asso- 
cition,  will  preside,  and  music  will 
be    furnished    by    Mie  Peter.sburg 

high  school  band  and  the  Lincoln 
Liberty  chorus. 

Two- Year  Program 

Rev.  Grant  iVIason,  pastor  of  the 
Petersburg  Presbyterian  church, 
will  deliver  the  invocation,  while 
the  benediction  will  be  recited  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  M.  A.  Tarrent,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Springfield  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  and  pastor  of  the 
Springfield  Blessed  Sacrament 
church. 

Re-creation  of  the  park  as  it  was 
when  Lincoln  spent  his  first  years 
in  Illinois  here  completes  a  two- 
year  program  undertaken  during 
the  administration  of  former  Gov. 
Louis  L.  Emmerson  and  completed 
during  the  present  administration 
of  Gov.  Henrys  Jlorner. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1832  that 
Lincoln  came  to  the  village  of  New 
Salein  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
locality  especially  portions  along 
the  picturesque  Sangamon  river  was 
credited  with  having  much  to  do 
toward  moulding  his  character. 

At  New  Salem  Lincoln  became  in 
turn,  store  clerk,  postmaster,  un- 
successful merchant,  surveyor, 
jteamboat  pilot,  army  captain,  and 
legislator.  There,  too,  occurred  his 
3ffc  told  romance  with  Ann  Rut- 
"d''c,  the  nrettv  riniiffht.pr  of  a  tav- 


ern keeper  and  whose  untimely 
death  is  said  to  have  cast  Lincoln 
Into  everlasting  gloom. 

New  Salem  Declines 

Five  years  later  Lincoln  moved  to 
Springfield,  a  full  fledged  lawyer. 
Within  a  few  years  a  railroad  was 
built  through  this  section  placing  a 
station,  not  at  New  Salem,  but  at 
the  settlement  of  Petersburg,  in  the 
valley  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
Tire  place  that  had  matured  Lin- 
coln did  not  long  survive  its  cabins 
either  were  moved  or  allowed  to  rot 
away,  and  for  many  years  the  spot] 
was  a  cow  pasture.    ^  j 
New  Salem,  its  history  and  its  le- 
gends were  not  to  be  forgotten  how- 
ever.   The  descendants  of  its  set- 
tlers, many  of  whom    are  to  be 
found  in  this  section  to  this  day, 
constantly  agitated  for  its  restora- 
tion. 

In  1906  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
the  publisher,  purchased  si.xty  acres 
of  the  site  and  presented  it  to  the 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua  association 
In  1917  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
league  made  some  good  temporary 
[restorations  of  several  cabins,  and 
'two  years  later  the  state  accepted 
the  deed  to  the  Hearst  tract  and 
also  acquired    an  additional  140 


acres,  thereby  creating  New  Salem 
park. 

Years  of  Research 

After  years  of  patient  research 
on  the  part  of  various  historians 
and  architects,  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  log  houses,  stores  and 
cabins  was  begun  early  this  year. 

Today  the  visitor  linds  New 
Salem  restored  to  life  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lincolnians,  but  little  imag« 
ination  is  required  for  one  to  feel 
that  he  has  been  projected  back 
into  that  long-ago  time  when  the 
Civil  war  president  was  postmaster 
there. 

Among  the  celebrities  who  have 
been  asked  to  attend  are: 

Ida  M.  Tarbell,  and  Emmanuel 
Hertz,  both  of  New  Yoric;  Ca.-l 
Sandburg,  Eleanor  Gridley,  and 
Raymond  Warren,  all  o<  Chicago; 
W.  H.  Townsend,  Lex*^ton,  Ky.,; 
and  Dr.  Louis  A.  Wan-*fc.  Fortj 
Wayne,  Ind. 

To  accommodate  the  tliousands 
expected  to  attend,  they  will  be 
conducted  in  small  groups  on  a  tour 
of  the  cabins  by  various  Lincoln 
authorities. 


KSALEMTOi 
DEDICATED  TO 
LINCOLN  TODAY 


Old  Town  Will  Become 

V 

Official  State  Park. 


Bloomington,  111.,  Oct.  25.— [Special.] 

 The  village  of  New  Salem,  restored 

to  much  the  same  condition  it  was  a 
century  ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln, 
walked  its  quiet  lanes,  will  be  dedicated 
as  a  state  park  tomorrow. 

Gov.  Henry  Horner  will  present  the 
restored  village  to  the  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois and  Thomas  Keep  of  Petersburg, 
an  official  of  the  Old  Salem  Lmcoln 
league,  will  present  the  furnishings, 
and  the  collection  in  which  the  league 
took  a  leading  part.  _ 
Thirteen  log  cabins  have  been  built 
on  the  site  of  the  village,  closely  fol- 
lowing descriptions  of  the  town  as  it 
t  wiJte  when  the   youthful  Lincoln  ai- 
j  rived  there  in  1831. 

The  original  logs  of  the  Onstott 
Cooper  shop,  where  Lincoln  studied  oy 
I  light  have  been  placed.  The  Cooper 
1  shop' stands  at  the  extreme  west  end 
of  the  state  park.  Remnants  of  the 
Rutledge  tavern,  which  was  rebuilt  a 
'  number  of  years  ago,  are  being  re- 
i  moved.  The  building  was  out  of  re- 
I  pair  and  one  corner  of  it  feU  recently. 
iThis  tavern  will  be  reconstructed. 
,  More  to  Be  Rebuilt. 

It  is  probable  that  twelve  more 
buildings,  including  the  combination 
saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  Sangamon 
river,  will  be  rebuilt  when  funds  are 
available. 

The  dedication  tomorrow  culminates 
a  movement  of  many  years  to  make 
New  Salem  a  Lincoln  shrine.  It  has 
been  a  state  park  since  1919,  and  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  under 
Governors  Enimerson  and  Horner  for 
reconstruction. 

New  Salem',  founded  in  1829,  enjoyed 
a  few  years  of  prosperity  and  then  de- 
clined and  by  1840  had  practically  dis- 
appeared. Lincoln  lived  there  from 
1831  to  1837,  six  of  the  most  important 
'  years  of  his  life.  He  became  postmast- 
er, an  unsuccessful  merchant,  a  steam- 
boat pilot,  a  mihtia  captain,  and  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly. 
There,  too,  his  ill  starred  romance 
with  Ann  Rutledee  developed. 


TO  DEDICATE 

NEWSALEM 

RESTORATION 

Governor  To  Be  Speaker 
Today  At  Scene  Where 
Lincoln  Lived. 


SHOPS  REFURNISHED 


A  further  step  toward  Illi- 
nois' objective  of  preserving 
Lincoln  shrines  will  be 
marked  at  2  o'clock  this  aft- 
ernoon with  dedication  of  thirteen 
restored  buildings  in  the  former  vil- 
lage of  New  Salem,  near  Petersburg, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from 
1831  to  1837. 

While  the  work  ha^  been  financed 
through  a  legislative  appropriation 
and  the  state  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
dedication,  no  small  honor  will  go  to 
citizens  of  the  Petersburg  community 
^f.■ho  have  worked  diligently  toward 
this  goal. 

Descendants  of  New  Salem  resi- 
dents of  Lincoln's  day  will  greet  the 
thousands  of  visitors  today  at  the 
doorways  of  dwellings  and  shops,  the 
replicas  of  structures  in  which  their 
forefathers  lived  and  tolled. 

Community  Co-Operated. 
Furnishings  of  the  homes  and  shops 
have  been  made  possible  to  a  large 
degree  through  co-operation  of  the 
community    in    which    it   was  but' 
natural  that  these  relics  should  be 
preserved.    The  state  has  expended 
■untiring  research  .■^o  the  restoration ! 
might  be  historically  accurate.  ' 

Restoration  was  started  under  the 
8dminl5tration  of  former  Governor 
Loui5  L.  Emmerson  and  has  been; 
carried  on  through  the  efforts  of 
Governor  Henry  Horner,  Acting  Di- 
rector Robert  E.  Klngery  ot  the  de- 
partment of  public  works  and  build- 
ings, and  their  aides. 

Logan  Hay.  Springfield,  president 
Of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  association, 
•will  preside.  Addresses  will  be  de- 
livered by  Governor  Henry  Horner, 
who  will  present  the  reslored  village 
to  the  public;  Frank  E.  Blane,  rep- 1 
resenting  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
league.  Petersburg;  Homer  Guck,  rep- 
resenting William  Randolph  Hearst, 
donor  of  the  original  New  Salem 
Rite,  and  Paul  M.  Angle,  representing 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  society. 

The  Petersburg  High  school  band 
«ind  the  Lincoln  Liberty  sextet  will 
provide  music.  Rev.  Grant  Mason, 
Petersburg,  will  pronounce  th"  invo- 
cation and  Msgr.  M.  A.  Tarrent, 
Bpringfield,  will  give  the  benediction. 


Boy  Scouts  To  Assist. 

Petersburg  Boy  Scouts  will  assist 
the  hosts  and  hostesses  at  the  various 
cabins.  Scouts  of  Greenview  and 
Athens  will  direct  parking.  Eagle 
scouts  of  Springfield  also  will  direct 
parking  of  automobiles  and  also  will 
erect  a  tepee  in  the  village  as  their 
headquarters,  in  keeping  with  the 
elimination  of  all  things  modem  In 
the  village.  Edward  Kalb  will  be  the 
chief  and  Tex  Holt  will  act  as  Daniel 
Boone. 

Ttie  following  authorities  and  stu- 
dents of  the  life  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator have  accepts  invitations  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony:  Dr.  Otto 
L.  Schmidt  of  Chicago,  president  of 


the  Illinois  State  Historical  society; 
Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill  of  Cumberland, 
Gap,  Tenn.,  Chancellor  of  Lintfiln 
Memorial  university;  George  A.  Ma- 
han  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  president  ot 
the  Missouri  State  Historical  society; 
Raymond  Warren  of  Chicago,  auliior 
of  "The  Pi'airie  President"  and  oilier 
Lincoln  works;  Hon.  Henry  F.  Rauicy 
of  Illinois,  speaker  of  the  national 
house  of  representatives;  Dr.  Loui.s  A. 
Warren  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  direct  ;"ir, 
the  Lincoln  Research  foundation; 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank 
K.  Dunn  of  Charleston,  111.;  Hon. 
John  G.  Oglcsby  of  Oglesby,  111.,  for- 
mer lieutenant  governor;  L.  J.  Freesc 
of  Eureka,  111.  president  of  the  Wood- 
ford County  Historical  society  and 
Vern  Joy  of  Centralia,  111.,  editor,  the 
Centralia  Sentinel. 

Ida  Tarbell  Sends  Greeting. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to'  actiag-  fHc. 
rector  Robert  Kingery  of  the  depa^t- 
ment  of  public  works  and  buildings,  ■ 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  famoius  Lincoln  biog-  ■ 
rapher,  wrote:  "I  have  always  felt 
that  the  most  interesting  monument 
to  the  meniory  of  Abraham  Luicoln 
that  could  be  erected  would  be  a  re- 
stored SaJem.  I  have  followed  the 
effort  to  re-create  the  village  with 
warm  interest,  and  now  that  it  i."^ 
really  done  and  you  are  about  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  state,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed not  to  be  able  to  b?  present 
at  the  ceremony.  .  .  .  But  you  have 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  the 
completion  of  this  fine  undertaking." 

One  of  the  last  restorations  to  be 
made  before  the  dedication  was  the 
digging  out  and  equipping  of  the  old 
well  which  supplied  the  merchants, 
Lincoln  and  Berry,  with  their  drink- 
ing water.  During  the  excavation  an 
old  oaken  bucket  and  a  stag's  horn 
were  unearthed.  They  probably  had 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  this  well  ever 
since  Lincoln  abandoned  the  store 
and  career  of  general  merchant. 

Groups  will  be  conducted  on  a  tour 
of  the  cabins,  following  the  cere- 
monies, by  Paul  Angle,  Dr.  Benjamin 
P.  Thomas,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  association;  Robert 
Angle,  Batterton  Bocker,  Joseph 
Booton  and  L.  V.  Crane. 

Visitors  will  not  be  pcrinittcd  to 
take  their  automobiles  into  the 
grounds  but  parking  .•^pace  will  be 
provided  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  upon 
which  the  village  is  .situated. 
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Reconstructed  New  Salem  Will  Be  Dedicated  Today 


New  Salem  Lives  Again  as 
Shrine  to  Abraham  Lincoln 


BY  PHILIP  KINSLEY. 

[Chicago  Tribune  Vress  Service.] 
Kew  Salem  State  'aik,  111..  Oct.  25. 
—[Special  ]— The  p  Mieer   village  of 
New  Salem.  rebulU  as  It  stood  one 
hundred   years  agr    v.hen   Abraham  ^! 
Lincoln  came  here  "  a.s  a  piece  of  ' 
drlff^\ood  floatm?  down  the  Sanga- 
mon," was  dedicated    today    as  the 
most  significant  of  all   the  Lincoln 
shrines. 

Thousands  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
Utile  town  and  huddled  under  trpes 
and'  blankets  or  crowded  the  door- 
ways of  the  thirteen  reconstructed 
log  cabins  to  escape  the  cold  rain  that 
fell  durinir  the  ceremony. 

Built  with  the  loving  fidelity  of  this 
community,  with  every  cabin  fur- 
nished in  the  authentic  manner  o[ 
that  rude  time,  the  visitors  were  able 
to  look  upon  the  same  scenes,  to 
sense  something-  of  the  s-ime  environ- 
m'^nt.  that  formed  the  youth  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Must  H.are  StoofI  in  Doorway. 

:M.Tny  times,  a.';  they  did  today,  he 
must  have  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  Lincoln-Berry  store,  while  the 
rain  beat  upon  the  low  roof  and  the 
water  dripped  from  the  leaves  of  the 
spreading  locust  tree  in  the  front 
yard,  to  look  across  the  green  at  the 
Rutlcdge  iavern  or  the  house  of  Pr. 
.lohn  Allen,  the  most  prosperous  citi- 
zen in  the  village. 

Porhap.^;,  if  tbr-y  wcr^-  steeped  in 
Lincoln  lore,  they  could  recapture 
something  of  his  moods.  Thi:^  was  a 
rude  iilace.  Nature  in  generous  beauty 
had  spread  a  panaroma  of  hill  and 
trees  and  river,  but  Lincoln  had  lived 
too  close  to  the  soil  to  tee  all  this. 
Plis  memory  was  of  hard  work  and  a 
life  of  poverty  and  hardship.  It  was 
•  here  that  he  met  and  loved  Ann  Kut- 
ledge  and  it  was  here  after  her  death 
that  he  gazed  at  these  same  hills  in 
desolation.  It  Is  said  on  cold  and 
rainy  days  he  grieved  especially  and 
spoke  of  her  open  gra-i'e  nrJivby. 

The  village  Is  a  monument  truly 
expressive  of  the  man  that  went  forth 
from  It,  just  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
;  are  a  reflection  of  that  a?e  of  po-^ver 
and  materialism. 

Erected  to  Mold  Lincoln. 
The  old  town  of  Salem,  Gov.  Henry 
Horner  said  in  his  dedicatory  address, 
"  seems  to  have  been  erected  by  des- 
tiny to  receive  and  mold  the  young 
Lincoln,  and  when  it  had  performed 
this  Imnortant  function  it  seems  to  , 
hl^•6  folded  lis  tent  like  the  Arabs ! 
and  silently  stole  away.     This,  per- ^ 
haps.  IS  a  teleogical  point  of  view  that 
would  not  find   common  acceptance, 
bul  the  fact  remains,  as  pointed  out 
bv  the  speakers  today,  that  here  the 
character  of  Lincoln  was  formed.  He 
was  the  human  product  of  his  social 
environment  as  well  as  tlie  medium 
for  making  effective  great  longings  of 
the  human  soul  that  had  been  ineffec- 
tive since  the  days  of  the  eloquent 
peasant  of  the  Kile  valley." 

Lincoln  lived  here  for  fix  yi-nrs, 
from  the  age  of  22  to  :S.  He  slept 
in  the  leanto  back  of  the  .«tore.  The 
old  bed,  with  the  rope  springs,  Is  there 
today.  The  calico  for  the  women,  the 
candy  for  the  children,  the  plows  and 
vokes  and  shovels  for  the  men,  have 
been  put  hack  on  the,  shelves.  The 
tools   with   which   men   and  women 


faced  tlie  early  days  of  life  in  tne 
westward  march  of  the  American  civ- 
ilization are  on  every  hand,  gathered 
by  the  citizens  from  their  attics  and 
barns,  restored  here  forever,  a  gift  to 
the  state,  not  only  as  a  monument  to 
Lincoln  but  as  a  memorial  of  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  he  sprang. 

Bears  Message  for  People. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  to 
say  about  Lincoln,  and  yet  this  has 
been  said.  Gov.  Horner,  who  is  a  deep 
student  of  Lincoln  and  the  possessor 
of  a  noted  collection  of  Lincolniana. 
found  this  place  unique  and  bearing 
a  message  to  the  people  of  today. 

■■  In  this  sanctified  spot,"  he  said, 
"  during  the  brief  moment  of  its  his- 

tory  as  the  little  old  town  of  >fe-w 
Salem,  Lincoln  first  voted;  here  he 
lounged  and  labored  and  studied  and 
clerked,  wrestled  and  Joked  and  ma- 
tured. Here  he  met  his  first  love  and 
endured  the  tragedy  of  her  death. 
Here  he  met  his  tirst  political  defeat. 
Here  he  thought  through  many  o£  the 
problems  of  life  and  prepared  himself 
tor  his  career  in  the  world  beyond 
New  Salem. 

'■  These  rugged  dwellings,  these  evi- 
dences of  a  crude,  though  sturdy  civ- 
ilization, surrounded  as  they  are  by 
the  beauties  of  nature,  serin  to  draw 
us  even  closer  to  this  gigantic  figure 
who  loved  his  fellowmen  so  unselflsh- 
]y.  Hern  little  children  will  come  and 
gain  a  clearer  in;;-ight  into  the  Eman- 
cipator's fioiil.  Here  the  patriot  will 
come  and  the  scholar  and  student  and 
Lincoln  lover  to  browse  and  dream 
and  hope. 

Fountain  ol  Courage. 

"  If  It  Is  courage  we  need  to  face 
the  future,  it  is  courage  that  we  shall 
find  here.  To  take  new  heart  and 
courage  we  have  but  to  remember 
the  trials  that  beset  Lincoln  here. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  seventy  years 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  to 
the  place  which  God  has  reserved  to 
the  immortals.  Vast  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  have  since  occurred. 
Old  governments  have  fallen,  new 
governments  have  risen.  The  greatest 
armed  conflict  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation has  been  fought.  Tct  tliis  na- 
tion, Fohdificd,  unified,  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  the  m*i-tyred  Lincoln, 
has  forged  and  will  continue  to  forge 
steadily  ahead,  safe  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  that  liberty  and  freedom  for 
a,ll  that  he  gave  his  life  to  establish. 

"  These  are  days  of  reconstruction 
and  '  the  greatest  good  for  the  greaie:.t 
number  '  shall  guide  the  nation  in  the  | 
future.  This  site  hallowed  by  the  ! 
memory  of  Illinois'  matchless  Lincoln 
appeals  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to 
remain  true  forever  to  the  traditions 
of  liis  life." 

Wnnder  Through  Cabins. 
And  so,  after  Logan  Hay.  prcsklent 
o£  the  Abraham  Lincoln  association: 
Frank  E.  Elaine,  representing  the  old 
Salem    Lincoln    league;   Paul  Angle, 
representing  the  Illinois  Siaro  Histor- 
i'-al  association;  Kobert  K.  Kingery  of 
the  department  of  public  works,  and  ^ 
others  had  spoken,  the  visitors  irotn 
afar  and  nearby   wandered   through  I 
the  cabins  and  looked  upon  the  work  , 
of  the  restorers.    These  people  from  i 
the  cities  ^vcrc  gazmg  upon  the  relics 


of  a  ci\ili2Uion  which  they  bad  for- 
gotten. They  had  never  seen  tallow 
candles,  ox  yokes,  rope  bed.';,  hand 
sythes,  gourds,  muskets,  andirons,  ex- 
cept in  antique  shops.  They  might 
have  been  wondering  over  the  dusty 
remains  in  a  mummy  case  of  2,500 
years  ago.  Or  the  potteries  and  crude 
weapons  of  the  mound  builders,  who 
lived  In  these  parts  long  before  New 
Salem  became  a  village  by  the  old 
grist  mill. 

The  Lincoln  scAtctte  sang  a  song 
about  the  deep  nver  and  God.  These 
were  Negro  singers,  come  to  add  their 
offering  at  the  feet  of  the  Emanci- 
pator. A  few  nicmbera  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
sat  on  the  front  rows  until  the  rain 
drove  them  to  cover. 

Idea  Flowered  Long  Ago. 

New  Salem  turned  out  the  Lincoln 
of  that  rough  world  anew,  but  the  Idea 
tliat  flowered  in  the  emancipation  act 
was  born  In  human  con.^ciousnesa 
long  before  this  country  was  settled, 
as  long  ago  as  the  "jlack  sand  man, 
whose  flexed  remains  were  dug  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  ri^er  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  was  about  5,000  years.  It 
came  out  of  the  Nile  valley,  drifted 
into  Palestine  on  what  seems  like  the 
wind.';  of  chance,  the  s&me  sort  of 
winds  that  carry  the  pollen  of  flowers 
into  far  fields.  It  came  through 
Crcerc  and  through  the  words  of  one 
who  lived  in  a  little  town  in  Galilee 
and  finally  to  LincoUi.  A  deep  river, 
indeed,  as  lliesc  colored  folk  said. 


Crowds  Attend  Dedication 
Of  Re-created  New  Salem 


New  Salem,  111.,  Oct.  26— (UP)— 
Amid  an  environment  reminiscent 
or  a  century  ago,,  celebrities  hom 
all  parts  of  the  nation  participated 
in  the  dedication  here  today  of  the 
re-created  pioneer  town  of  New  Sa- 
lem, in  memory  o.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  rose  to  manhood  in  this 
community. 

Thirteen  log  cabiiis,  replicas  of 
those  that  stood  here  more  than 
100  years  ago,  when  Lincoln  spent 
his  "first  years  in  this  state,  gave 
this  place,  now  designatea  as  New 
Salem  State  Park,  the  appearance 
of  a  pioneer  settlemenl 

In  this  atmosphere  Gov.  Henrv 
Horner  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress of  the  elaborate  and  impres- 
sive ceremonies  which  ranged  from 
[speech  making  to  a  tour  of  inspec- 


air  before  and    after    the  formal 
dedicatory  rituals. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  as  a  young 
resident  of  New  Salem,  was^com- 
mented  upon  by  Governor  Hornei 
as  well  as  other  speakers 
T(-  in  the  spring  oi  loSJ,  Lnai/ 
tion  of  the  reproduced  frontier  set-  "  ^^.^^  to  the  village  of  New 
tlement.  ,  ,  saiem  and  the  surroundings  of  the 

Other  speakers  included  Fi'ank  ™"  especially  portions  along  the 
E.  Blane,  representing  the  Old  Sa-  V  ,  Sangamon    river,  are 

lem  Lincoln  League,  and  Paul  Credited  with  having  a  great  deal 
Angle,    representing    the    Illinois  ^^-^^^  ^he  moulding  of  his 

State    Historical    Society.    Logan  g^^j-acter. 

Hay,  Springfield,  president  of  the  ^^^^  visions  of  a  memorial  at 
Abraham  Lincoln  association,  pre-  ^.^  '^^  Salem  by  descend- 
sided.  .    ,   .     o     ents  of  its  settlers,  were  materialized 

Invocation   was   recited   by   Rev.  ^  ^^^^  sponsored  re-creation 

Grant  Mason,  pastor  of  the  Peter;-  thirteen  original  log  cabins, 

burg  Presbyterian  church,  while  Rt.  ^^^-^  the  dedication  today,  these 
I  Rev.  Msgr.  M.  A.  Tarrent,  chancel-  ^^^^^  almost  exact  reproduc- 
llor  of  the  Springfield  Roman  Catli-  ^.^^^      those  that  stood  here  over 

!ohc    diocese    and    pastor    of  the     .f,.-,ntori 

j  Springfield  '  Blessed    Sacr  a  m  c  i 


church,  delivered  the  benediction 
Sketch  Life  of  Lincoln. 
Music  and  songs  by  the  Peters- 
burg high    school    band  and  the 
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100  years  ago.    The  reconstructed 
cabins  are  equipped  with  furnish- 1 
ings  of  Lincoln's  day  and  many  oi 
them  contain  furnishings  that  were 
contained  in  the  original  cabms. 

These  furnishings,  authentic  oi 
the  day  they  represent,  were  secured 
from  Menard  county  residents,  who 
had  preserved  the  heirlooms. 

To  fiirther  the  realism  of  the  ht- 
tle  reconstructed  settlement,  visitors 
touring  the  cabins  following  the  cere- 
monies were  greeted  at  each  cabin 
by  hosts  and  hostesses  who,  m  the 
majority  of  instances,  are  direct 
descendents  of  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupants of  the  original. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  as  they 
toured  the  village  found,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  Henry  Onstott  cabin, 
where  Lincoln  drafted  plans  lor  the 
town  of  Petersburg,  a  grandson  and 
grand  daughter  of  Onstott  to  wel- 
come them. 

At  the  reconstructed  Beery  and 
Lincoln  store  they  found  the  grand- 
son of  William  G.  Greene,  who  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  by  Lincoln, 
acting  as  host. 

The    wmiam    Clary  "Grocery, 
famous   as  the  hangout  for  the 
rough  and  ready  "Clary  boys."  was 
in  charge  of  two  direct  descendants 

of  Clary- 

In  r  ted  to  attend  today's  dedica- 
tion in  addition  to  Publisher  Hearst 
were  Ida  Tarbell,  famous  Lincoln 
writer,  and  Cai-1  Sandburg,  famous 
Lincoln  poet.  


NEW  SALEM  TO  BE 
DEDICATED  TO 
LINCOLN  TODAY 


Old  Town  Becomes  a 
State  Park. 

(Picture  on  back  page.) 

Elooiiiington,  lit.,  Oct.  2j.  — [Special. 1 
--The  village  of  New  Salem,  restored 
to  much  the  same  condition  it  was  a 
century  ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
walked  its  quiet  lanes,  will  be  dedicated 
as  a  state  park  tomorrow. 

Gov.  Henry  Horner  will  present  the 
re.stored  village  to  the  citizens  ol'  JUi- 
nois,  and  Thomas  Keep  of  Peter.-sbur:?, 
an  official  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
lea,^:Lie,  will  present  the  furnishings, 
and  the  collection  in  which  the  league 
took  a  leading  part. 

Tliirleea  log  cabins  have  been  buiU 
on  the  site  of  the  village,  closely  fol- 
lowing descriptions  of  the  town  as  it 
was  when  the  youthful  Lincoln  ar- 
rived there  in  1831. 

The  original  logs  of  tlie  Onstott 
Cooper  shop,  where  Lincoln  studied  oy 
light,  have  been  placed.  The  Cooper 
shop  stands  at  the  extreme  west  end 
of  the  stale  park.  Remnants  of  the 
Rutledge  tavern,  which  was  rebuilt  a 
number  of  years  ago,  are  being  re- 
moved. The  building  was  out  o£  re- 
|.air  and  one  corner  of  it  fell  recently. 
This  tavern  will  be  reconstructed. 
More  to  Be  Rebuilt. 

It  is  probable  that  twelve  more 
buildings,  including  the  combination 
saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  Sangamon 
river,  will  be  rebuilt  when  funds  are 
a  va  ilable. 

The  dedication  tomori-ow  culminates 
a  niox'enient  of  many  years  to  make 
;\'ew  Salem  a  Lincoln  shrine.  It  has 
bi'f-n  a  ■ilalp  pai'k  since  1919,  and  ap- 


inoprialions  ha\e  befn  made  imder 
Governors  Kmmerson  and  Horner  for 
reconstruction. 

New  Salem,  founded  in  1S29,  enjoyed 
a  few  years  of  pros|ierity  and  tlien  de- 
clined and  by  184U  had  practically  di.-- 
appeared.  ]..incoln  lived  thei'e  from 
ISol  to  1837,  six  of  the  most  important 
years  of  his  life.  He  became  postmast- 
er, an  unsuccessful  merchant,  a  steam- 
boat pilot,  a  militia  captain,  and  a 
member  of  tlie  general  assembly. 
There,  ton,  his  ill  starred  romance 
Willi  Ann  ]'iiitliMl;;o  de\-eloped. 
Home  (if  Lincoln's  Voting  Manhood. 

In  New  S.ili  ui  Linccjln  came  under 
the  indiKMH-e  of  a  conscientious  school- 
niasler  who  stinjuiated  his  interest  in 
matheniaiics,  granmiar  and  literature. 
There  he  began  the  study  of  law. 

On  .Ian.  4,  l:as,  the  Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln li'ai;ue  was  incorporated.  On 
No.  17,  llioi',  the  coi-ner  stone  of  tlie 
Lincoln  Lerrj-  store  was  laid. 

'J'lie  villa;;i',  it  Is  asserted,  looks 
miicji  as  it  lookinl  one  liundred  year.s 
ago.  l'"iuiiiuae  in  ilie  restored  cabins 
is  one  luindrcd  years  old,  trees  have 
been  transplanted,  i-ail  fences  placed 
in  the  locations  they  were  in  Lincoln's 
age,  coveiod  wagons  and  ox  carts  re- 
stoied  along  the  main  street. 

No  automobiles  will  be  allowed  to- 
morrow in  the  center  of  the  200  acre 
plot  thai  now  comprises  the  state  park. 
Not  a  single  thing  modern  or  out  of 
time  is  wanted.  To  preserve  the  fui'- 
niture  visitors  will  not  be  allowed  in 
the  buildings,  but  will  view  them 
tliioupji  ihe  ilo.irs  .-uiil  wmhIuws. 


ILUmiSMDlCATES 

Wage  hy  the  Sangamon  Where 
Lincoln  Kept  Store  Becomes 
a  Shrine  to  Him. 


Special  to  The  Nkw  York  Times. 
NEW  SALEM  STATE  PARK,  111., 
Oct.  26.— The  pioneer  village  of  New 
Salem,  rebuilt  as  it  stood  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
came  here  as  a  "piece  of  driftwood 
floating  down  the  Sangamon,"  was 
dedicated  today  as  another  shrine 
to  the  emancipator. 

Thousands  climbed  the  hill  above 
the  river  to  the  hamlet  and  hud- 
dled under  trees  and  blankets  or 
crowded  the  doorways  of  the  thir- 
teen reconstructed  log  cabins  to  es- 
cape the  cold  rain  that  fell  during 
the  ceremony. 

"The  old  town  of  Salem,"  Gover- 
nor Horner  said  in  his  dedicatory 
address,  "seems  to  have  been  erect- 
ed by  destiny  to  receive  and  mold  i 
the  young  Lincoln,  and  when  it  had  ; 
performed  this  important  function 
it  seems  to  have  folded  its  tent  like  ^ 
the    Arabs    and    silently    stolen  t 
away.*'  1 
After   speeches   by   Logan   Hay,  ] 
president  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  ] 
Association;    Frank   E.   Blaine   of  < 
the  old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  Paul  : 
Angle   of   the   Illinois    State  His- 
torical Association  and  Robert  E. 
Kingery  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic  Works,    a   sextet   of   Negroes  . 
sang  a   spiritual   about   the  deep 
river  and  God.    A  few  members  of  i 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  . 
had  seats  of  honor. 

Then     the     visitors     wandered  < 
through  the  cabins  and  looked  upon  i 
relics  of  long  ago— tallow  candles,  1 
ox  yokes,  rope  beds,  hand  scythes, 
gourds,    muskets,   andirons,   spits,  i 
cranes  and  kettles.  ] 
Gazing  back   as   they   departed,  i 
they  saw  the  Lincoln-Berry  store, 
the  rain  dripping  from  the  eaves  of 
the  low  roof;  the  home  of  Dr.  John 
Allen,  the  most  prosperous  citizen 
of  old  Salem;  the  Rutledge  Tavern 
and,   not  far  away,  the  grave  of 
Ann    Rutledge,    whose  friendship 
meant  so  much  to  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


Relic  of  Old  Salem 
Escapes  Capitol  Fire 

Sprlngffleld,  111,.  July  12.  (INS).— 
[The  metal  gold  sign  of  Dr.  F. 
Regnler,  physician  at  Old  Salem 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  there, 
today  was  found  to  have  escaped 
the  fire  which  gutted  the  soulti 
wing  of  the  state  house  Sunday. 
The  sign  is  considered  priceless  by 
collectors. 

1   It  was  found  locked  in  the  vault 
of  a  sign  shop  here,  which  was  to 
reproduce  it  for  use  on  one  of  the 
buildings  in  the  state's  program  of 
reconstructing  Old  Selem  as  It  was; 
in  Lincoln's  day.  The  work  was  to , 
have  been  done  behind    lock  and  | 
key.  I 


Restored  Cabins  in  Lincoln  Village  of  New  Salem  to  Be  Dedicated 


rTRIBUNE  Photo. 1 

RESTORED  VILLAGE  OF  NEW  SALEM  WHERE  LINCOLN  SPLIT  RAILS  IS  READY,  FOR  DEDICATION  BY  GOV.  HORNER  THIS  WEEK. 

rrh-e  main  street  of  the  partially  restored  village  of  New  Sale,r>,  wKere  Abraharrt  Uncota  began  Ml  pt*jT*  careerv  ,T1^  restored  -f^l^J^om  l.ft  to  nght  .r^ 
Dr.  Francis  Regnier's  home  and  office.  Samuel  Hill's  residence.  HiU-McNamar  store,  and  the  Betr^-Oncoto  Stor^aM  tave^^s  Jha  1Jiw«sft^  now  ft  state  park 
of  about  200  acres,  is  to  be  dedicated  this  week". 


AN  IRON  KETTLE  ADORNS  THE  MARTIN  WADDELL  HOME 

The  two-room  cabin  in  the  foreground  was  the  residence  ot  New  bale 
hatter,  who  fabricated  pioneer  headgear  from  furs  or  from  wool, 
house  had  a  puncheon  floor,  with  wooden  locks  and  hinges. 


A  SCENE  SUCH  AS  THIS  GREETED  THE  EYES  OF  THE  YOUTHFUL  LINCOLN  BEFORE  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 

The  Great  Emancipator  was  a  young  man  of  22  when  he  settled  in  New  Salem.  In  this  picture  of  the  reconstructed  village 
appears  the  Lincoln  well,  and  beyond  it  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  built  by  James  Rutledge,  one  of  the  town's  founders  and  father 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  remembered  as  Lincoln's  first  love.    The  cabin,  built  in  1828,  later  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  guests. 


THE  STORE  WHERE  "HONEST  Af' .^^^f ^f^.t  s^orf  "which  was 

A.ong  New  Salem's  treasures  is  the  -P-duc  -  o  Un  o!n  tpt  in  the  rear 
built  in  1831  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  Kail  ipnner. 
room  and  took  his  meals  with  the  Herndon  family. 


HOME  OF  NEW  SALEM  PIONEER  WHO  WAS  A  FOUNDER  OF  PETERSBURG 

The  transient  nature  of  the  early  population  Is  recalled  by  Peter  Lukms  house  (right), 
who  sold  his  home  and  shoemaker's  shop  to  Alexander  Ferguson  and  moved  two  miles 
down  the  Sangamon  to  help  found  the  Menard  county  seat. 


WHERE  TRIFLING  INCIDENT  CHANGED  COURSE  OF  LINCOLN'S  LIFE 

the  place  his  home.  — 


A.       I      •   c    ^"^'r^-.P.^^        CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  MORE  THAN  100  YEARS  AGO 

K   1/      ifiio'l  .^^^"^  ^^'^^'^  +^°-^+°^y  building,  put  up  in  1835;  beyond  it  is  the  store 

built  m  1829  by  Mr  H, II  and  McNeil,  whose  real  name  was  McNamar.  Next  is  the  Berry-Lincoln  store;  in  the 
right  toreground  is  Peter  Lukins'  house,  which  had  a  lean-to  used  as  a  shoemaker's  shop 


WHERE  LINCOLN  SERVED  HIS  FRONTIER  CUSTOMERS 

Hardly  as  neat  as  this  modern  glimpse  was  the  orialnal  -t-or  v,ew 
the  Berry-Lincoln  store,  which  had  a  stock  m  trade  of  grocenes,  crockery, 
dress  goods  ox  yokes,  hardware  and  other  sundries,  as  well  as  whisky. 


DEDICATE  RESTORED  OLD  SALEM  TODAY.  Old 

time  well  as  rcljnilt  in  Ihc  Illinois  ^•llla^;c  ^\  here  AlH  aliaiii 
Lincdln  resided.  The  villapje,  \\h\ch  now  comprises  twelve 
cabins,  will  lie  dedicated  today  by  Gov.  Ilorncr. 


A  LINGO LNESQUE  MEMORIAL 

Little  Pioneer  Illinois  Village,  With  Its  Rough-Hewn  Cabins,  Appears  More  Typical 
of  Emancipator  Than  Marble  Piles — One  Who  Has  Visited  Many  Shrines 
Is  Struck  By  the  Beauty  and  Simplicity  of  the  One  At  New  Salem. 


(James  L.  Wright  In  Kansas 
City  Star.) 
A  T  New  Salem,  111.,  atop  a 
■*■  great  hill  o'erlooking  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Sangamon 
River,  winding  listlessly  through 
verdant  growths  along  its  banks, 
the  true  spirit  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  rail-splitter,  the  rough- 
and-tumble  wrestler,  but  the  gen- 
tle wooer  of  Ann  Rutledge,  has 
been  recaptured. 

There  the  real  character  of 
Lincoln  has  been  mirrored  truly 
for  posterity — not  by  a  marble 
edifice  such  as  houses  the  Ken- 
tucky log  cabm  in  which  he  was 
born,  not  by  an  ornate,  expensive 
marble  structure  such  as  is  his 
tomb  in  Springfield,  not  by  a 
$2,000,000  memorial  such  as  that 
in  Washington  with  its  heroic 
marble  figure,  carved  in  purest 
white  by  Daniel  Chester  Frencli, 
but  in  rough-hewn  log  cabins 
with  chinked  walls. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
visit  all  of  the  elaborate  memo- 
rials to  Lincoln  mentioned,  to 
study  the  truly  wonderful  marble 
face  of  Lincoln  by  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
to  look  at  many  of  the  portraits 
of  him  in  Federal  and  State 
buildings  and  art  galleries,  but 
never  have  I  felt  such  an  emo- 
tional surge  as  I  did  when  I  trod 
the  same  ground  that  he  trod  100 
years  ago,  stopped  at  the  same 
spring  where  he  stopped,  wan- 
dered along  the  single  street  of 
the  crude  frontier  village  as  he 
had  wandered. 

Solitude,  Ihe  solitude  of  the 
countryside  in  early  summer,  a 
sort  of  wistful  sadness  even  in 
the  notes  of  the  birds  in  the 
trees.    It  seemed  to  typify  Lin- 


coln. It  was  there  he  spent  sor- 
rowfully-happy hours  with  Ann 
Rutledge,  his  real  sweetheart. 
There  they  had  walked  and 
talked  together.  There  he  won 
and  lost  her.  Two  miles  away 
she  sleeps,  her  grave  marked  by 
a  huge  granite  rock.  A  little 
American  flag  flutters  from  its 
stick,  stuck  m  the  ground.  On 
the  stone  these  words  of  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  are  carved: 
I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleeps 

beneath  these  weeds, 
Beloved    in    life    of  Abraham 

Lincoln, 

Wedded  to  him  not  through  union. 

But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  republic 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom. 

But  the  dead  really  live  again 
in  New  Salem.  The  town  has' 
been  restored  as  it  was  when  a 
tliriving  frontier  village  of  twen- 
ty-five log  cabins  of  square  hewn 
logs.  There  is  the  store  in  which 
Lincoln  was  a  partner  and  failed. 
His  name  is  above  the  door.  Next 
to  it,  with  a  much  better  stock  of 
plows,  clothing  and  groceries,  is 
the  store  of  his  successful  com- 
petitor, the  store  in  which  Lin- 
coln clerked  and  later  became 
postmaster  after  he  had  failed  in 
his  own  enterprise. 

Nearby  is  the  cooperage  shop, 
where  Lincoln  slept  on  the  shav-^ 
ings,  where  he  studied  in  the  dimi 
light  to  bring  himself  out  of  his; 
humble  station,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion that  was  to  make  him  a 
leader  of  a  great  Nation  during 
the  most  troublous  days  of  its  his- 
tory. The  hard  life  he  led  there 
was  typified  in  the  crude  sur- 
roundings. 

New  Salem  in  early  summer  is 
beautiful.  From  the  hillside  there 
are  long  rolling  stretches  of  luxur- 
ious green.  Wild  roses  grow 
everywhere.  The  flowers  of  the 
countryside  peek  from  the  greens- 
ward. But  winter,  cruel  and  cold, 
must  follow,  and  Lincoln's  life 
was  mostly  winter.  So,  while  one 
stands  in  the  little  village,  even 
on  a  beautiful,  sunny  Sunday, 
one's  mind  quickly  jumps  from 
soring  to  winter. 


It  was  in  New  Salem  that  Lin- 
coln  spent  his  young  manhood, 
the  years  between  22  and  28,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  met  his  first 
■  political  defeat,  when  he  ran  for 
the  State  Legislature,  but  it  was 
1  there  that  he  showed  his  great 
I  capacity  for  devolpment.    It  was 
'  there  that  he  had  to  fight  the  boys 
from  Clary's  corners,  it  was  there 
he  had  to  fight  for  his  education 
and  his  very  existence,  for  New 
Salem  has  been  called  Lincoln's 
alma  mater. 

You  get  the  feel  of  all  this 
instinctively,  as  you  walk  from 
the  bend  in  the  river  where  Ann 
Rutledge's  father  had  a  mill.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  combination 
grist  and  planing  mill,  but  in 
those  days  the  pioneers  pictured 
the  sluggish  Sangamon  as  a  navi- 
gable stream  that  would  carry 
commerce  to  and  fro.  But  after 
a  few  years  the  town's  life  ebbed. 
It  fell  into  decay.  Most  of  its 
inhabitants  moved  to  a  new  fron- 
ti£r  town,  the  town  where  Ann 
Rutledge  was  buried. 

The  chinking  fell  from  the  logs. 
Those  sturdy  legs  decayed  and 
crumbled.  The  town,  after  the| 
way  of  many  other  frontier  towns, 
disappeared.  But  three  years  ago 
its  restoration  was  started,  not  as 
an  elaborate,  unreal  memorial  to 
Lincoln,  but  as  a  true  reproduc- 
tion of  the  village  in  which  he 
lived.  There  is  only  one  modern 
building  in  it,  a  square  stone 
structure  that  is  the  Lincoln  mu- 


seum, but  it  is  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  village  itself  to  save  any 
jarring  note. 


West  Salem,  111,  to  Celebrate  Today 
Centenary  of  Lincoln  as  Postmaster 


WEST  SALEM,  lU.,  Feb.  U  (AP)  — 
Here  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  San- 
gamon river,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
started  the  public  career  that  carried 
him  to  immortality,  the  great  emanci- 
pator will  be  honored  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  tomorrow. 

It  was  100  years  ago  that  the  women 
of  old  West  Salem,  then  a  teeming 
mill  town,  rebelled  because  the  local 
postmaster  permitted  their  anxiously 
awaited  mail  to  remain  untouched 
while  he  served  whiskey  to  customers. 
Tliey  circulated  petitions  for  his  re- 
moval. Lincoln  got  the  job,  a  corner- 
stone of  h\s  temple  of  statesmanshl.p. 

Descendants  of  these  hardy  pioneer 
women  tomorrow  will  attend  the  un- 
veiling of  a  bust  of  old  West  Salems 
most  famous  postmaster  by  Carl  a. 
Chandler,  noted  Lincoln  authority  at 
the  Old  Salem  slate  park.  The  bust 
was  sculptured  by  Madeline  Masters 
Stone  who  completed  the  work  shortly 
before  her  death.  Mrs.  Stone  was  the 
sister  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  author  of 
•'Lincoln  the  Man,"  a  book  wl>ich 
most  West  &ilem  folk  label  a  slander 
on  Lincoln.  ,  . 

That  Lincoln  should  have  been  given 
his  start  in  public  life  because  of  liquor 
Ls  a  strange  quirk  of  circumstance  but 
that  is  the  story  confirmed  in  West 
Salem.  In  1833,  Old  West  Salem  had 
a  postmaster  named  Samuel  Hill,  who 
ran  the  postoffice  in  connection  with  a 
saloon.  Trie  story  telling  and  whiskey 
were  good  in  those  days  and  letters  ad- 
dressed to  women  were  imimportant  to 
the  hard  living  raiH  splitters.  Notwith- 


standing the  fact  that  Lincoln  ^as  no^ 
an  "administration  man,'  the 
opened  a  campaign  for  removal  of 
pSaster  Hill.  A  petition  ^vas  started 
and  so  many  signed  for  Lincoln  that 
he  was  appointed.  . 

Lincoln  ai^d  his  tall,  commodious  ha 
became  an  ambulatory  postoftice  At 
any  time  of  the  day,  no  matter  what  tht 
whims  of  weather,  Lmcoln  went  out  of 
his  way  to  carry  the  mail.  Instead  of 
leaving  it  at  the  posto  lice,  he  de  1^^  f 
it  i>ersonally  regardless  of  distance 
when  he  knew  some  one  was  waiting 
for  it  By  agreement  with  his  cus- 
tomers, he  was  permitted  to  open  and 
read  all  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

It  was  a  picture  that  the  pioneers  of 
that  day  often  drew  of  the  tall,  gang- 
ling postmaster  walking  over  the  coun- 
tryfide.  reading  intently  as  he  covered 
the  miles.  


Lincoln  Made  Postmaster 
To  Dry  Up  Town  Postoffice 

Today  West  Salem,  Illinois,  Will  Unveil  Bust 
of  Man  Who  Read  Their  Ancestors'  Mail 
As  He  Delivered  It  to  Them 

WEST  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  11  (AP) — Here  on  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  Sangamon  river,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  started  the  public 
career  that  carried  him  to  immortality,  the  great  emancipator  will  be 
honored  on  the  anniversary  o£  his  birth  tomorrow. 

that   the*-—  —  


It  was  100  years  ago 
women  of  old  West  Salem,  then  a 
teeming  mill  town,  rebelled  because 
the  local  postmaster  permitted  their 
anxiously  awai'ted  mall  to  remain 
untouched  while  he  dispensed  whis- 
ky to  thirsty  men.  They  circulated 
petitions  for  his  removal.  Lincoln 
was  given  the  Job,  a ,  cornerstone  of 
his  temple  of  statesmanship. 

Memorial's  Batliyround 

Descendants  of  these  hardy  pioneer 
women  tomorrow  will  attend  the  un- 
veiling of  a  bust  of  old  West  Salem's 
most  famous  postmaster  by  Carl  B. 
Chandler,  noted  Lincoln  authority,  at 
the  Old  Salem  State  park.  The  bust 
was  sculptured  by  Madeline  Masteis 
Stone,  who  completed  the  work 
shortly  before  her  death.  Mrs.  Stone 
was  the  sister  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
author  of  "Lincoln  the  Man,"  a  book 
which  most  West  Salem  folk  label 
a  slander  on  the  emancipator. 

That  Lincoln  should  have  been 
given  his  start  in  public  life  because 
of  liquor  is  a  strange  quirk  of  cir- 
cumstance but  that  is  the  story  con- 
firmed In  West  Salem.  In  1933,  o'ld 
West  Salem  had  a  postmaster  named 
Samuel  Hill,  who  ran  the  postoffice 
in  connection  with  a  saloon.  The 
story-telling  and  whisky  were  go->d 
in  those  days  and  letters  addressed 
to  wc  van  were  unimportant  to  the 
hard-liv.ng  rail  splitters.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Lincoln  was 
not  an  "administration  man."  the 
women  opened  a  campaign  for  re- 
moval of  Postmaster  Hill.  A  petition 
was  started  and  so  many  signed  for 
the  likeable,  hard-working  Lincoln 
that  he  was  appointed. 

The  Picture 

Lincoln  and  his  tall,  commodious 
hat  became  an  ambulatory  post 
office.  At  any  time  of  the  day,  no 
matter  the  whims  of  weather,  Lin- 
coln went  out  of  his  way  to  carry 


Lincoln's  Face 


CHICAGO.  Feb.  11  (AP)— A 
man  who  knows  Lincoln  told  to- 
day Of  his  posthumous  friendship 
with  the  martyred  President.  Lora- 
do  Taft,^jioaed  sculptor,  is  the 
man.  His  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  Urbana,  111.,  Is  considered 
one  of  the  best. 

He  sat  in  his  studio,  propped  a 
bronze  cast  of  Lincoln's  life  mask 
before  him:  "Admirably  adapted 
for  sculpture,"  he  said.  "Next  to 
Washington',  the  most  modeled 
man  of  the  nation.  Rugged, 
stiength  Is  apparent  in  the  face. 
Rugged  strength  and  tenderness. 
A  wonderful  and  not  so  common, 
combination.  The  mouth  is  genial, 
kindly,  yet  powerful.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  a  sneer  about  the 
nose — the  barje  of  sculptors.  The 
eyes — deep  set  under  craggy  brows. 
Mental  capability  is  inherent  in 
the  face.  But  every  line  points  to 
his  two  outstanding  attributes — 
strength  and  tenderness." 

Taft  touched  the  wart  on  the 
mask's  left  cheek. 

"That,"  he  said,  "must  have 
been  a  nuisance  in  shaving." 


he  knew  someone  was  waiting  for  It. 
By  agreement  with  his  customers,  he 
was  permitted  to  open  and  read  all 
newspapers  and  periodicals.     It  was 
a  picture  that  the  pioneers  of  tha-t 
day  often  drew — of  the  tall,  gangling 
postmaster  walking  over  the  country-  i 
the  mail.    Instead  of  leaving  it  at ; 
the  post  office,  he  delivered  It  per-  1 
i-onally  regardless  of  distance  when 
side,  reading  Intently  as  he  covered 
the  miles. 


Times  Wido  World  l-lL.tua. 

WHERE  A  NOTABLE  POLITICAL  CAREER  BEGAN. 

New  Salem,  111.,  Now  a  State  Park,  Has  Been  Reconstructed  as  It 
Was  When  Abraham  Lincoln  Entered  Politics  There.  The  Great 
Emancipator  Was  Postmaster.  Deputy  Surveyor.  Storekeeper  and 
Law  Student  in  What  Was  Then  Called  Old  Salem,  and  There  He 
Courted  Ann  Rutledge.  Above,  Some  of  the  Cabins.  With  the 
Lincoln-Berry  Store  at  the  Right.  Below.  Interior  View  o£  the 
Store.  With  Lincoln's  Desk. 


New  Salem  Will 
Live  Again  May  14 

Homes  To  Be  Occupied 
By  League  Members. 

New  Salem  state  park  will  live 
again  during  the  visit  of  national' 
park  conference  members  to  the 
village  on  May  14  when  recon- 
structed homes  and  stores  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  youth  will  be  oc- 
cupied for  the  day  by  members  of 
the  Peterburg's  Old  Salem  league, 
dressed  in  frontier  costumes  and 
carrying  on  the  activities  that  made 
Up  daily  life  in  the  village. 

Spinning  wheels  will  turn,  weav- 
ing shuttles  will  fly  back  and  forth, 
fires  will  burn  again  in  fireplaces, 
anvils  will  ring  in  the  village  smithy 
and  even  the  arts  of  candle  mould- 
ing, soap  making  and  wool  card- 
ing will  be  revived. 

Workers  at  the  Petersburg  craft 
Bhop  who  have  spent  the  last  three 
years  mastering  household  crafts  j 
of  New  Salem  days  will  lend  their 
efforts  toward  complete  recreation 
of  the  original  scene. 

The  one  day  revival  of  New 
Salem  activities  is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  entertain  state  and  nation- 
al park  specialists  at  an  Illinois- 
Indiana  meeting  of  the  national 
group  commemorating  twenty 
years  of  park  service. 

The  conference  will  open  at 
Starved  Rock  state  park  on  May  12 
end  continue  there  through  Mon- 
day. Following  the  New  Salem 
visit,  the  park  specialists,  repre- 
senting every  state  in  the  union, 
will  visit  the  Lincoln  tomb  and 
Lincoln  home  in  Springfield  before 
driving  to  Indiana  to  complete 
their  conference  with  sessions  at 
Turkey  Run  state  park,  McCor- 
mick's  Creek  state  park  and 
Spring  Mill  state  park. 


'LINCOLN  VILLAyi  AN 
UNUSUAL  liRIAL 

Town  of  New  Salem,  111.,  Has 
Been  Faithfully  Recon- 
structed. 


Among  the  many  Lincoln  me- 
morials which  have  been  built,  one 
Df  the  most  impressive  is  perhaps 
"Lincoln  Village,"  or  the  town  of 
New  Salem,  111.,  20  miles  northwest 
of  Springfield,  the  State  capital. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  New 
Salem  in  1831  and  resided  there 
until  the  spring  of  1837,  when  he 
left  for  Springfield  to  practice  law. 
He  left  for  a  time  to  serve  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  returning  to 
spend  the  following  years  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  his  career.  At 
New  Salem,  he  met  Ann  Rutledge. 

Visitors  to  New  Salem  today  see 
the  entire  village  as  it  appeared 
during  the  years  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  there.  Following  the  winding 
footpaths  along  the  dirt  road,  lead- 
ing from  one  log  cabin  past  others 
to  the  central  commons  across 
which  the  Berry-Lincoln  store  and 
Rutledge  tavern  face  each  other, 
it  i&  difficult  to  believe  that  just 
teyond  the  hill  is  a  modern  con- 
Screte  highway. 

Each  building  is  built  upon  the 
exact  site  of  the  original,  and  each 
is  an  authentic  reproduction  of  its 
predecessor.  So  faithful  has  the 
reconstruction  been  done  that  few 
visitors  can  distinguish  between 
the  original  building  which  housed 
Henry  Onstott's  cooperage,  and  the 
rebuilt  Onstott  home  next  door. 
The  cabins  are  furnished  as  they 
originally  appeared,  even  to  the 
stocks  of  merchandise  on  the 
shelves  of  the  store  operated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
i{  In  Springfield,  111.,  are  the  Lm- 
coln  home  and  tomb,  which  annual- 
'ly  attract  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  white  square  frame  building 
at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jack- 
son streets  in  Springfield  looks  like 
many  another  of  the  older  well- 
'kept  homes  in  the  city.  Only  the 
flagpole  at  the  corner,  and  the 
bronze  plaque  near  the  gate  give 
any  indication  that  it  is  different 
from  the  rest. 

This,  the  only  home  ever  owned 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  preserved 
as  a  memorial,  with  many  of  thf 
original  furnishings  actually  used 
b-  the  Lincoln  family  during  then 
occupancy. 

In  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  on  the 
north  edge  of  town,  is  the  Lincoln 
tomb,  its  marble  shaft  rising  high 
above  the  base  which  holds  the 
sarcophagus  where  rests  the  ashes 
of  Abrjiham  Lincoln. 
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DEDICATE  RESTORED 
NEW  SALEM  MAY  7 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11.— (UP)— 
Restoration  of  the  town  of  New 
Salem  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
clerked  in  the  village  grocery  store 
and  ali;o  served  as  postmaster,  will 
be  marked  with  ceremonious  dedi- 
catory exercises  on  May  7,  it  was 
announced  by  Robert  Kingery,  Chi- 
cago, acting  director  of  the  state 
department  of  public  works  and 
buildings  here  today.  The  date  will 
mark  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  commission  as 
postmaster  at  New  Salem. 

Kingery  also  disclosed  tiiat  plans 
are  imderway  to  have  the  United 
States  post  office  department  desig- 
nate New  Salem  1  as  a  post  office  on 
that  date  and  to  issue  a  memorial 
stamp  for  the  occasion.  If  official 
approval  is  given  for  reoiDening  tlie 
old  iM)st  office,  an  impersonation  ol 
Lincoln  distributing  mail  is  planned. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  dedication 
provide  for  Go-/.  Henry  Horner,  a 
Lincoln  student,  to  dedicate  the  re- 
stored village. 

!  Work  of  completing  the  restora- 
tion is  progressing  with  foundations 
of  thirteen  log  cabins  already  laid. 
Oak  logs  used  in  building  the  cabins 
are  being  hauled  from  Paris  to  a, 
treatment  plant  where  they  are 
I  glazed  and  notched  before  being  run 
through  a  presei-vative  process.  The' 
logs  will  be  set  up  and  fitted  so  that 
when  they  are  delivered  to  New 
Salem  they  will  be  ready  to  be  put 
in  place. 


English  Bros.  Hew  Logs  in 
Indiana  for  Rebuilding  of 
Old  Salem-Lincoln  Village 

Champ  aign  Firm  Begins  Work  of  Making  Replica 
Of  Famous  Landmark  in  Illinois 


Hewing  of  the  logs  to  be  used  in 
rebuilding  Old  Salem,  has  started 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  English  Bros., 
Champaign  contractors,  said  Mon- 
day. The  local  firm  was  awarded 
the  $50,000  contract  for  the  re- 
building some  time  ago. 

AH  foundations  for  the  buildings 
have  been  completed.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  work  will  be  completed 
by  about  May  1. 

Tl-.o  former  village,  under  En- 
glish Bros.'  supervision,  will  be  re- 
built e.^aL-tly  as  it  v/as  when 
Abraham  Lincoln    was  appointed 


postmaster,  and  received  his  start 
in  publ-o  life. 

By  a  peculiar  quirk,  Lincoln  was 
given  his  start  because  of  liquor 
In  1833,  old  West  Salem  had  a 
postmaster  named  Samuel  Hill, 
who  ran  the  postoffice  in  connec- 
tion with  a  saloon.  Women  of  the 
community  rebelled  when  Hill  al- 
lowed the  mall  to  wait — while  he 
served  liquor. 

Petitions  were  started  requesting 
Hill's  removal  and  Lincoln's  ap- 
pointment. Subsequently,  Lincoln 
became  West  Salem's  postmaster. 


,   IN  OLD  SALJEM 

27ie  Li«/e  i7?i/iois  Fi/Zage  on  the  Sangamon,  Long  Ago 
Fallen  in  Ruins  and  Only  Now  Being  Restored,  Was  the 
Place  Where  Lincoln  Entered  Political  Life 


By  HAL  BORLAND 


TN  THE  spring  of  1833  a  group  of  log-  ' 
A  buildings  on  a  bluff  north  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield.  111.,  sheltered  hopes 
of  future  greatness.  Its  people  called 
the  settlement  New  Salem,  and  they 
were  given  to  boa-sting  over  their  neigh- 
boring villages.  For  one  thing,  they  held 
a  strategic  position  on  the  river,  which 
they  were  convinced  would  soon  be  an 
important  channel  of  water  commerce. 
For  another,  they  had  the  best  cockpit 
in  tlie  district.  For  a  third,  they  had 
the  first  postofRce  in  the  county.  And 
for  a  final  boast  they  had  a  young  mer- 
chant who  was  the  best  wrestler  and 
rough-and-tumble  fighter  in  many  a 
mile. 

Most  of  those  boasts  proved  idle.  Mew 
Salem  fell  into  ruin  and  decay  long 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Sangamon 
remains  a  muddy  stream  that  bears  no 
commerce  and  turns  few  mill  wheels. 
But  the  young  merchant  has  justified 
remembrance  of  New  Salem  and  the 
restoration  of  its  scenes  which  was 
started  last  fall  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  merchant's  name  was  Lincoln.  New 
Salemites  called  him  Abe. 

HAD  it  not  been  for  the  Sangamon, 
however.  New  Saleni  would  prob- 
I  ably  have  been  long  since  forgotten.  At 
the  foot,  of  the  bluff  where  the  village 
I  stood  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend  from 
;  west  to  north.    Just  below  the  bend 
'  there  stood,  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  a 
;  mill  powered  by  water  diverted  by  a  low 
!  dam  flung  across  the  stream.   On  the 
flood  waters  of  the  lollowing  sprihg  a 
flatboat  came  down  the  river  from  near 
Springfield,  laden  with  grain  and  meat 
and  bound  for  the  Illinois  River,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  New  Orleans  market. 
In  charge  of  it  were  John  Hanks,  John 
Johnson  and  Abe  Lincoln,  employes  of 
Denton  Offut,  a  trader  who  saw  possi- 
bilities in  river  traffic 
froni  Central  Illinois 
to  New  Orleans.  Every- 
thing went  well  until 
the  flatboat  hung  up 
on  the  dam  at  New 
Salem.    In    the  two 
days  necessary  to  clear 
the  boat's  crew  made 
friends  in  the  village. 
Then    they   went  on 
downstream  and  in 
due   time   docked  at 
New  Orleans.   Back  in 
Illinois    b  y  midsum- 
mer, Hanks  and  John- 
son had  their  own  af- 
fairs to  look  after.    Lincoln  needed  a 
job.    Denton  Offut  offered  it,  perhaps 
at  Lincoln's  suggestion.    Offxit  decided 
to  build  and  stock  a  store  at  New  Salem. 


Lincoln  arrived  in  the  town  a  second 
time  in  August,  1832,  ahead  of  Offut, 
who  was  bringing  in  the  merchandise. 
Young  Lincoln— he  wais  just  past  twen- 
ty-two—found the  town's  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  election  only  a  few  days  off. 
He  had  never  yet  voted,  but  he  could 
talk  politics,  and  he  did.  As  a  result 
he  was  chosen  assistant  clerk  of  elec- 
tions, cast  his  first  ballot  and  became  a 
i  Salemite  "for  sure." 

THE  Offut  store,  of  which  Lincoln  was 
made  manager  and  entire  clerical 
force,  had  little  business.  Salem  already 
had  more  stores  than  the  trade  war- 
ranted. So  young  Lincoln  found  time 
for  many  ventures  that  must  have  re- 
quired more  than  the  usual  backwoods 
community  kisurc.    He  made  friends 

everywhere.  He  fished  and  hunted.  He 
talked  politics.  He  even  piloted  the  first 
—and  last— steamboat  that  came  up  the 
Sangamon  from  Beardtown  to  Spring- 
field. 

With  spring  came  another  campaign 
for  State  officials.  The  Salem  folk  sug- 
gested that  Lincoln  would  make  a  good 
Representative  in  Vandalia.  He  an- 
nounced his  candidacy.  But  the  same 
week  the  Governor  sent  out  a  call  for 
volunteers.  The  Black  Hawk  War  had 
started.  •   

LINCOLN,  like  other  young  Salemites, 
forgot  politics  for  a  time.  He  led  the 
race  to  enUst,  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
local  company  of  militia  and  for  several 
weeks  rode  up  and  down  the  Mississippi, 
•seeing  no  Indians,  taking  part  in  no 
engagements  and  having  quite  a  lark. 
Then  in  midsummer  the  "war"  died 
down,  the  men  were  mustered  out  and 
Lincoln  went  back  to  New  Salem  and 
his  neglected  campaign.  But  it  had  been 
neglected  too  long.  Despite  a  last-min- 
ute rally,  Lincoln  was  defeated  at  the 
polls.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  preacher, 
went  down  to  Vandalia  as  the  Repre- 
sentative. 

Meanwhile,  the  Offut  store  had,  as 
Lincoln  said,  "petered  out."  If  Lincoln 
were  to  have  a  job,  he  must  make  it 
himself.  And  now  he  wanted  a  job.  He 
had  begun  to  take  note  of  that  pretty 
girl  over  at  the  tavern,  Rulledge's  daugh- 
ter Ann.  Some  of  these  days  he'd  be 
wanting  a  home  of  his  own,  and  a  home 
took  money.  So  Captain  Lincoln  drew 
on  his  credit  and  bought  a  half  interest 
in  the  Herndon  &  Berry  store.  But 
business  there  was  not  pressing.  Lincoln 
borrowed  a  few  law  books  and  began 
to  study.  Then  the  patronage  was  doled 
out  and  he  was  named  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor for  the  county.  So  between  his 
law  books,  his  store,  his  county  job  and 


the  girl  at  the  tavern 
he  put  in  a  busy  win- 
!   ter.    And  when  the 
'   next  spring  brought  a 
change   in  the  post- 
j    mastership  he  added 
j    stUl  another  iron  to 
I    his  fire.    He  got  that 
office,  too. 

Another  year  of  this 
routine  brought  many 
changes,    mental  as 
well  as  physical.  Lin- 
coln was  busy,  but  he 
wasn't    getting  any- 
where.  He  knew  it  as 
well  as  anybody.  And 
wlien  the   hickories   and   the  sumacs 
began  to  burst  bud  he  took  to  walking 
by  himself  down  along  the  bluff  that 
overlooked  the  river.    Off  there  to  the 
southeast  and  the  east  the  land  was 
reawakening.     The  fields  were  already 
green    In  a  few  more  weeks  the  trees 
would    be    out    in   full   leaf.  Nature 
was  getting  ahead,  going  somewhere. 
There  was  life  and  growth  even  in  the 
mud  beneath  his  boots.    Salem,  there 
behind  him,  was  stagnant. 

He  announced  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  Representative.  This  time  he  flung 
himself  into  the  campaign  wholeheart- 
edly. He  rode,  drove  or  walked  to  every 
farmhouse-  and  village  in  the  district. 
He  debated  and  he  declaimed  in  public. 
He  promised  and  he  criticized.  He 
kissed  babies  and  he  petted  dogs.  And 
when  the  votes  were  counted  this  time 
he  had  his  satisfaction.  Abe  Lincoln 
had  oeen  elected  to  office,  a  Represent- 
ative  to  the  'State  capital. 


Visitors  to  New  Salem 
See  Restored  Village 
Where  Lincoln  Started 

Speciiil  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

PETERSBURG,  111.,  Feb.  12— Visi-  ; 
tors  to  near-by  New  Salem  today  saw  i 
the  beginnings  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Riitledge  Tavern.  It  was  here  | 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  often  spent  j 
his  evenings  during  his  early  twen-  | 
ties,  here  that  he  ate  his  meals  j 
served  by  the  tavern  keeper's  daugh-  j 
ter,  Ann,  to  whom  he  later  became  | 
engaged. 

The  work  of  laying  the  store , 
foundation  for  the  copy  of  the  tavern 
is  being  done  by  a  group  of  men, 
to  whom  employment  is  as  welcome  | 
as  it  was  to  the  young  Mr.  Lincoln 
when  he  became  deputy  land  sur- 
veyor after  his  "store  winked  out"— 
for  this  work  is  being  done  by  a 
corps  of  CWA  workers. 

Before  work  on  the  tavern  was  be- 
gun 13  reproductions  of  log  houses 
and'  shops  had  been  constructed  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  which  ha^  un- 
dertaken a  complete  and  identical 
recreation  of  the  village  of  Salem— 
wherein  Lincoln  preceded  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Presidency 
■by  working  as  a  store  clerk,  becom- 
ing captain  in  a  Black  Hawk  volun- 
teer company,  owning  in  partner- 
ship a  store,  acting  as  postmaster 
being  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, studying   law  and  becoming 


land  surveyor.  Furnishings  for  these 
cabins— some  originals  and  many 
reproductions — are  authentic.     ^  / 
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CWft  RESTORES 
LINCOLN  SITES 

Old  Salem  Rebuilt  as 
Unique  Memorial 

SPRINGFIELD,        J'l"-  ,  ^  "tes^ai'^ 

Sri^ptsS  creation  of  the  civn 
works  administration 

\^        reconstruction    of    tne  i^'" 

'  13  Log  Cabins 

■  At  New  Salem  13  log  cabins,  replicas 
pf'lhos:  on  the  site  a  -ntury  ago  re^ 

-Surnt"wr.":rt^L^ue^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■   coSructL  of  a  parking  sP-e  near  the 

ilating  a  grove  of  trees  around  it. 

Old  Capitol  Museum 
■  A  tentative  program  also  has  been 
fnv  the  creation  of  the  old  siate 
bSldSrc  spnngneld  tot,  .n- 
nteLTSnow..«.n.«^<^.- 
Tneech  in  which  he    said     a  house 

;„S  tLri.a.e  come  Into  pmmmen» 
S   Ife  restoration  pr«r.m  »^  >.«; 

r.e':5>t'L=?i'S>~«^ 

tory.   ^  ik  J ijit^'-^^''^^''^-^-'^'' 


Era  of  Lincoln  Continues 
By  Reconstruction  as  His 
Meaning  Grows  With  Time 

Illinois  Builds  Copy  of  Rutledge  Tavern  at  New 
Salem,  and  Old  State  Capitol  at  Vandalia 
Where  He  Began  Great  Career 


Special  from  The  Christia 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  12— A  poor  boy  ot 
the  frontier,  born  125  years  ago  on  a 
farm  so  poor  his  lather  found  it 
hard  to  make  a  living,  was  com- 
memorated today  through  the  na- 
tion as  Abraham  Lincohi's  birthday 
anniversary  again  recurred. 

In  this  time  when  values  have  be- 
come truer,  many  turned  in  thought 
today  to  the  one-room  log  cabin 
birthplace  of  the  President,  with  a 
keener  understanding  that  character 
and  noble  achievement  are  not  con- 
fined to  pleasant  circumstances,  but 
may  be  nurtured  in  the  most  un- 
promising soil. 

The  historic  pioneer  cabni  in  the 
backwoods,  now  encased  in  stately 
granite  at  Lincoln's  birthplace  in 
Kentucky,  drew  thither  today  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  school  children. 
It  stood  as  a  beacon,  both  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Lincoln's  humbleness  and 
humanity,  and  as  a  promise  of  im- 
mense possibilities  to  all  children. 
His  Meaninsr  Multiplies 

Lincoln's  meaning  to  America 
continues  to  multiply.  A  strange 
contrast  between  the  fame  of  the 
man  who  stood  for  freedom  and 
principle  and  his  great  opponent 
who  stood  for  compromise  was 
brought  out  here  last  summer  dur- 
ing the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
Within  the  fairgrounds,  the  Lincoln 
exhibit  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
well-nigh  stormed  by  visitors. 

The  Century  of  Progress  exposition, 
for  all  its  display  of  invention  and 
industry,  found  little  more  winning 
than  Lincoln's  contribution.  Mean- 
while, right  across  from  the  fair- 
ground, the  statue  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  rising  loftily  from  Douglas 
Park  on  the  lake  front,  hardly  en- 


n  Science  Monitor  Bureau 

listed  a  questioning  glance  from  the 
visitor.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  their 
great  debates  furnished  the  best 
popular  interpretation  of  the  slavery 
issue  between  the  two  parties  of  the 
day.  Although  Douglas  won  theii 
struggle  for  the  Illinois  senatorship 
their  contest  went  far  toward  open- 
ing the  way  to  the  Presidency  foi 
Lincoln  two  years  1  .ter. 

Reconstructs  His  Era 
In  this  present  which  Lincoln 
did  so  much  to  construct,  the  re- 
construction of  his  past  still  goes  on, 
as  a  memorial  to  him.  The  founda- 
tions of  a  reproduction  of  the  Rut- 
ledge  Tavern  were  laid  today  at  the 

1  rebuilt  village  of  New  Salem,  near 
Springfield,    111.    At    New  Salem, 

I  Lincoln  clerked  in  a  store,  studied 

I  law,  and  first  entered  public  life. 

I  Illinois  L'-.  also  restoring  the  early 
state  capitol  building  at  Vandalia,  to 
which  Lincoln  went  for  his  first  work 
in  government.  He  was  sent  there  as 
a  legislator  by  the  district  embrac- 
ing New  Salem. 

Even  the  work  of  rebuilding,  or 
rather  getting  clo.ior  to  the  facts  of 
Lincoln's  family,  still  goes  on.  Re- 
search m  Kentucky  now  in  process  is 
aiding  in  giving  the  nation  a  bet- 
ter estimate  of  Lmcoln's  stock  than 
the  President  himself  had. 


Lincoln's  Birthplace  Shrine  at  Hodgenville.  Ky. 


The  Lincoln  Museum  at  New  Salem.  III. 


Route  Three — Rediscovered 


To  DRIVE  through  a  territory 
or  spend  a  day  in  an  automo- 
bile without  some  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  that  territory  is  a 
waste  of  time,  energy  and  gasoline. 
But  when  one  has  equipped  himself 
with  these  things  then  a  trip  is  a 
pleasure,  educational,  inspirational 
and  entertaining. 

As  an  example,  I  once  asked  a 
soldier,  who  upon  his  return  from 
the  world  war  had  stopped  three 
days  at  Algiers  with  shore  leave,  to 
tell  me  something  about  the  African 
city  and  he  said  "We  took  on  coal 
there."  He  had  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Algiers  and  saw  nothing. 

Let  us  take  a  little  trip  along  Illi- 
nois state  route  number  three. 
Campbell's  island,  near  the  twin 
cities  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline  is 
just  a  piece  of  lantl  in  the  Missis- 
sip]H  River  unless  we  remember  the 
battles  fought  there-in  which  Zachary 
Taylor,  later  president  of  the  United 
States,  participated.  Pause  a  few 
minutes  at  Black  Hawk's  watch 
towei-,  that  precipitous  bluff  that 
overlooks  Rock  River,  and  recall  that 
this  old  chief  once  watched  the  sur- 
rounding liats  from  its  summit,  later 
to  be  captured  and  taken  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  destined  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  to  Jeft"erson 
Barracks.  Go  into  the  cemetery  in 
Moline  and  visit  the  grave  of  a  son 
of  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist,  and 
drive  through  the  island  where  once 
Fort  Armstrong  stood  and  recall  that 
at  this  spot  is  where  a  battle  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  fought  and 
at  one  time  the  British  flag  floated 
over  those  hills.    It  was  to  this  point 
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on  the  river  that  the  war  depart- 
ment sent  Robert  E.  Lee,  later  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  forces,  to 
study  the  rapids  in  the  river  and 
recommend  engineering  improve- 
ments. 

Continuing  south  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  route  95,  turn  to  the  west 
and  arrive  at  Nauvoo.  Some  of  the 
most  dramatic  history  in  American 
events  was  written  there.  It  was  to 
that  point  that  the  Mormons  came 
when  they  were  driven  from  Mis- 
souri and  it  was  there  that  the 
church  of  the  Mormons  flourished 
and  became  a  political  power  in  the 
state.  It  was  from  this  point,  a 
place  of  inspirational  beauty,  that 
these  people  started  their  long  trek 
to  Utah,  a  trail  that  was  dotted 
with  the  graves  of  babies  and  women 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
rigors  of  the  trip.  Later  the  Icar- 
ians  came  in  and  a  communistic  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  and  prospered 
for  eight  years. 

Take  the  river  road  twelve  miles 
to  Hamilton.  A  road  of  unusual 
scenic  beauty,  and  continue  to  War- 
saw, where  Zachary  Taylor  built 
Fort  Edwards  on  a  bluff",  from 
which  one  sees  three  states.  On  the 
way  to  Warsaw  the  drive  takes  you 
through  Carthage,  where  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  were  kilk'd  by  the 
soldiers  sent  there  to  subdue  the 
Moi'mons  in  a  situation  so  di-astic 


that  the  Governor  of  Illinois  was 
there  in  person  to  direct  their  activi- 
ties. The  little  jail  that  housed  these 
men  still  stands  in  Carthage  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Mormon 
Church. 

From  Wai-saw  we  go  back  to  Ham- 
ilton and  thence  east  on  Route  9  to 
number  three  and  again  take  up  the 
journey.  It  takes  us  through  Beards- 
town,  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  there 
on  the  corner  of  the  park  directly 
on  our  road,  is  the  Beardstown  city 
hall,  once  used  as  a  court  house 
where  Lincoln  defended  Duff  Arm- 
strong  in  a  nuii'der  trial,  in  which 
the  almanac  was  used  in  securing 
his  liberty.  Some  twenty  miles  fur- 
ther detour  on  Route  123  some 
twelve  miles  to  new  Salem.  No  per- 
son interested  in  Illinois  history  and 
beautiful  scenery  can  aff"ord  to  miss 
this  spot.  It  overlooks  the  Sanga- 
mon River  and  it  was  to  this  spot 
Lincoln  came  and  it  was  here  that 
his  first  romance  blossomed  into  full 
bloom  and  perished  with  the  death 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  who  sleejis  in  the 
cemetery  at  Petersburg,  two  miles 
distant. 

Back  again  to  Route  3  and  to 
Jacksonville.  Route  3  from  that 
point  to  Jerseyville  is  just  a  trip 
through  the  country,  so  it  is  best  to 
drive  west  from  here  on  Route  No. 
10  along  the  road  that  Grant  took 
his  soldiers  on  his  way  from  Spring- 
lick!  to  Quincy.  At  Detroit  we  turn 
south  and  into  the  rugged  hills  of 
Calhoun  county.  The  Ozark  Moun- 
tains extend  into  this  country  where 
(See  page  23) 


Route  Three 

(  I'^-om    I  'a,L;f   1  1  ) 

I'oule  at  Jei'seyville.  Then  to  Alton, 
where  Elijah  Lovejoy  sacrificed  his 
1:1V  in  his  elfoi'ts  to  I'uii  a  fj'ee  press 
ami  ui'Ke  I  he  cniancipal  i(in  (if  the 
slaves. 

The  Kaliokia  niDUiuls,  where  sleep 


a  prehistoiic  race  is  the  next  place 
of  interest  and  this  is  enhanced 
when  we  remember  that  at  one  time 
the  French  flag  floated  over  those 
mounds,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Spanish  flag  lioated  over  Pencour, 
now  St.  Louis,  just  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

It  is  just  a  short  distance  to  P^irt 
(  See  page  24) 
Chartres,  one  of  the  earliest  fortifi- 
cations in  the  great  Illinois  country, 
and  to  this  point  Renault  came  with 
200  slaves  as  early  as  1717,  only  a 
little  later  to  take  them  to  Galena 
and  the  lead  mines,  where  slavery 
existed  a  hundred  years.  A  little 
farther  and  we  have  arrived  at 
Kaskaskia,  the  site  of  the  earliest 
seat  of  government  in  Illinois. 

This  trijj  would  occupy  a  week-end 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday  nicely, 
wherein  the  autoist  is  nioie  than 
ami)ly  repaid. 
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Where  Lincoln  Tried  His  Talents  as  Merchant 


Illinois  is  pusliiii'^  work  of 
rebuilding  New  Salem, 
ichere  Lincoln  lived  for 
six  years.  The  boom  town 
had  a  short  existence. 


Sfti^cinl  to  Tlie  Christian  Sc'cnce  Monitor 

NEW  SALEM,  111.,  State  Park 
,June  12 — As  a  forerunner  of  the 
Republican  '  grass  roots"  conference 
at  Springfield,  young  Republicans 
from  nine  midwestern  states  made 
r  pilgrimage  to  the  reconstructed 
town  that  nurtured  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  young  man. 

The  community  which  did  so 
much  to  mature  one  of  its  citizens 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  died  in  its  infancy.  Mr, 
Lincoln  lived  there  during  six  of  the 
town's  11  years,  from  1831  to  1837. 
He  lived  among  the  25  families  of 
the  village,  and  owned,  in  partner- 
ship, a  store  that  occupied  one  of  the 
25  buildings. 

The  town  grew  to  these  propor- 
tions during  a  "boom,"  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  Sangamon  Rivei 
was  to  prove  navigable,  and  that 
New  Salem  would  become  a  flourish- 
ing river  town.  But  after  the  near-by 
town  of  Petersburg  gained  a  rail- 
road, a  post  office,  and  the  county 
seat,  inaccessible  New  Salem  lost  its 
inhabitants. 

The  village  is  bein^  completely 

reconstructed  by  the  state,  to  be 
preserved  as  a  state  park  and 
Lincoln  shrine.  The  work  is  more 
than  half  completed,  and  Sunday  s 
many  visitors  inspected  the  Lincoln- 
Berry  store  that  proved  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  his  talents  were  not 
those  of  a  merchant,  looked  deep 
down  into  the  well  that  furnished 
water  for  him  and  his  neighbors, 
saw  rain  barrels  where  they  had 
stood  100  years  ago  and  beyond  the 
stake-and-rider  fences  heard  geese 
:\-here  they  were  heard  so  long  ago. 
And  within  the  log-cabin  hou.ses, 
they  saw  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  old  walnut  furniture,  hand-molded 
candles  and  homespun  woolens. 

And  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
with  its  ancient  oaks,  honey  locusts 
and  sycamores,  they  saw  the  Sanga- 
mon—beyond  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  to  go  as  a  Whig  legislator  and, 
later,  as  the  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent of  the  nation. 

Under  the  Trees 

The  informal  program,  which  ad- 
hered to  its  purpose  of  being  in- 
spirational rather  than  political, 
was  held  out  under  the  trees.  Dr. 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  Springfield, 
secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association,  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

"In  villages  .such  as  this,"  Dr. 
Thomas  said,  "cocnomic  problems, 
social  life  and  political  thought  were 
reduced  to  elemental  terms.  It  was  in 
such  places  that  American  ideals 
were  nurtured  and  defined.  Here,  in- 
deed, were  the  'grass  roots'  of  the 
nation. 


Interior  of  Lincohi-Berry  Store  in  Reconstructed  New  Salem,  111. 

Young  Republicans  Attending  the  "Grass  Roots"  Convention  at  Springfield  Made  a  Pilgrimnsc  to  This 

Shrine   to    the   "Great  Emancipator" 


"Most  of  New  Salem's  inhabitants 
were  young,  enthusiastic,  full  of  hope 
and  confidence.  They  were  of  the  ; 
third  wave  of  migration,  having  been  | 
preceded  by  the  roving  hunters  and 
trappers  and  the  restless  squatters. 
Thpvr  wpre  homebuilders.  Coiu'age, 
l^ersisf.ence,  ingenuity  wei'e'  ine 
reciui.'iites  of  success.  Government 
wns  of,  by  and  for  the  pec]ole,  with 

j  public  opinion  as  its  principal  sanc- 

I  tion," 

A  Gradual  Development 

"Tlie  outstanding  feature  of 
Lincoln's  life__\vas  his  capacity  for 

development,"  the  speaker  c' 
"He  was  neither  a  born  ger  jv 
a  man  of  mediocre  talents  nly 
endowed  with  wisdom  to  guu.e  the 
nation  through  the  trials  of  civil 
war.  Rather,  he  developed  gradually, 
absorbing  from  his  environment 
that  which  was  useful  and  good, 
growing  in  character  and  mind.  That 
growth  began  here  at  New  Salem." 

Clifford  M.  Blunk,  treasurer  of  the 
Young  Republicans  of  Illinois,  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  introduced 
H.  N.  Engleson,  Moline,  president  of 
the  Illinois  organization,  Frank  S. 
Sims,  Chicago,  president  of  a  group 
from  that  city,  and  C.  Wayland 
Brooks,  former  Assistant  State's  At- 
torney of  Cook  County,  which  em- 
braces Chicago,  all  of  whom  spoke 
briefly. 

The  sunset  program  ended  with 
the  singing  of  Negro  .spirituals  by 
Springfield's  Lincoln  Liberty  Chorus 
of  150  Negro  voices. 


The  Gl  ory  of  a  Little  Town 

By   L.    R.  Cronkhite 


Photo  from  ihc  Author 

The  Hill  and  McNamar  store,  the  Samuel  Hill  residence  {the  only  two-stonj  house  in 
New  Salem),  and  Dr.  Francis  Regnier's  house 

-     ^    .         .  .  ;  ^ 

years  after 


IN  THE  autumn  of  182S,  ten 
Illinois  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union, 
two  men  and  their  families  came  across 
the  prairies  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  twenty-three  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield.  John  Cameron  and 
James  Rutledge  were  ambitious  men.  They 
dreamed  di'eams  of  a  flourishing  community 
when  they  selected  this  site. 

As  they  erected  their  cabins  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  river  and  soon  after- 
ward built  a  dam  across  the  Sangamon,  they 
had  their  eyes  on  the  future.  Their  hopes 
seemed  well  founded,  for  soon  other  settlers 
came  and  in  a  short  time  New  Salem  could 
boast  of  twenty-five  houses  and  more  than  a 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  few  transients. 

Other  citizens  be- 
sides John  Cameron 
and  James  Rutledge 
believed  in  the  futui'e 
of  New  Salem.  The 
Sangamon  could  be 
navigated  by  steam- 
boat, they  beheved. 
Leaving  the  wharf  at 
New  Salem  a  boat 
could  reach  the  Illi- 
nois River  at  Beards- 
town.  Passing  down 
the  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi,  it  coLild 
i  ravel  on  to  water 
highways  that  sought 
all  parts  of  the  globe, 
to  Saint  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsbuigh, 
aiid  to  New  Oi'lcans, 
where  the  streams  of 
traffic  met  from  the 
Seven  Seas,  all  on  their  way  west. 

To  tho.se  pioneers  of  1829  New  Salem  did 
not  seem  an  isolated  village.  Through  chan- 
nels of  trade  it  was  to  reach  out  and  touch 
hands  with  the  whole  world.  They  were 
proud  of  New  Salem.  It  was  to  be  one  of 
Illinois'  important  towns. 

And  time  gives  proof  of  the  truth  of  their 
dreams,  but  in  a  way  very  different  from 
what  they  expected.  To-day,  a  hundred 
years  later.  New  Salem  is  better  known  to  the 
world  than  many  a  proud  and  prosperous 
city.  Each  year  thousairds  of  people,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  visit  New  Salem. 


These  visitors  come,  not  because  the 
Cameron  and  Rutledge  grist  mill  once  drew 
settlers  from  fifty  miles  around,  not  because 
shrewd  John  McNamar  had  a  thriving  store, 
nor  yet  because  Mentor  Graham  kept  a  good 
school  in  a  log  building  there.    Not  all  these 


I'hoto  from  Ewing  Calloway 

The  rebuilt  Rutledge  Tavern 

put  together  would  have  kept  the  memory 
of  New  Salem  alive  for  even  a  dozen  years. 
But  New  Salem  is  steadily  growing  in  the 
affection  of  the  American  people.  It  has  be- 
come a  national  shrine,  because  for  six  years 
the  lank,  towering  figure  of  an  aspiring  young 
man  walked  up  and  down  its  streets.  It  is 
because  of  him,  and  his  sojourn  there,  that 
New  Salem  is  known  and  loved  to-day. 

That  is  why  within  the  past  few  years 
more  than  eight  thousand  Boy  Scouts,  from 
five  states,  have  journeyed  to  New  Salem  for 
the  privilege  of  walking  over  the  old  Lincoln 
Trail  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield.  Each 
boy  walks  the  twenty-three  miles  alone,  "in 
the  footsteps  of  Lincoln." 

Within  less  than  a  decade  from  the  time 
the  first  settlers  came.  New  Salem  was  a  ■ 
deserted  village.  The  dreams  of  its  builders 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  its  cabins.  Its 
streets  and  gardens  were  soon  covered  with 
a  growth  of  shrubs  and  weeds.  A  few  years 
more,  and  only  the  stones  of  old  foundations 
remained  to  mark  the  place  where  once  an 
ambitious  village  hoped  proudly  for  the 
future. 


But  New  Salem  was  to  have  a  renaissance. 
The  invading  wilderness  was  to  be  cut  down,  ■ 
the  site  of  each  home  and  shop  sought  out 
and  marked,  the  names  of  its  people  brought 
forth  from  obscurity 
and  their  lives  studied 
with  painstaking 
care.  Finally,  its  very 
buildings  were  to  re- 
appear, springing  as 
it  were  out  of  the 
shadows  of  the  past, 
a  proud  memorial  of 
that  prairie  village 
which  gave  to  the 
world  its  most  illus- 
trious citizen — the 
man  about  whom 
more  books  have  been 
wriUeu  and  to  whose 
memory  more  monu- 
ments   have  been 
erected   than  any 
other  person,  save 
the  Master. 

About  191G,  one  of  the  merchants  of  Peters- 
burg, Illinois,  a  small  city  two  miles  north 
of  New  Salem,  was  traveling  through  Kan- 
sas. He  stopped  overnight  in  a  town  where, 
in  the  local  park,  he  saw  a  fine  statue  of 
Lincoln.  He  asked  about  it  and  was  told 
that  Lincoln  had  once  made  a  speech  there. 
As  he  came  home  he  realized  that  he  himself 
lived  in  a  town  almost  in  the  very  shadow  of 
a  place  where  Lincoln  had  spent  six  formative 
years.  He  remembered  that  Lincoln  had 
surveyed  the  town  of  Petersburg,  yet  who 
thought  anything  of  it,  now? 

HIS  increasing  interest  kindled  the  interest 
of  others.  A  number  of  men  with 
axes  and  spades  went  to  the  site  of  New 
Salem.  Among  them  was  John  Armstrong, 
brother  to  Duff  Armstrong  who  was  once 
defended  by  Lincoln  when  falsely  accused. 
Going  to  a  certain  spot,  John  Armstrojig 
struck  his  spade  down,  remarking,  "Right 
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The  original  road  bed  has  been  opened  and 
re-cooered  with  a  rock  and  asphalt  surface 

here  is  where  the  Barry  and  Lincoln  store 
stood."  In  a  moment  he  had  uncovered 
some  stones,  part  of  the  old  foundation. 

The  search  continued  until  nearly  all  the 
foundations  of  the  early  buildings  were 
found.  An  organization,  the  Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln League,  was  formed  and  the  work  of 
restoration  was  pushed  wath  vigor.  Five 
buildings  were  restored  in  replica,  and  one 
original  building,  the  old  Onstott  cooper 
shop,  which  had  been  moved  to  Petersburg, 
was  brought  back  and  placed  on  its  former 


site  at  the  west  end  of  Main  Street.  In  this 
building  Lincoln  had  studied  many  a  night 
by  the  light  of  burning  shavings. 

About  the  time  of  this  restoration  move- 
ment, W.  R.  Hearst  purchased  sixty  acres 
which  included  all  of  New  Salem  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League 
for  a  public  park.  The  League  later  gave  it 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  state  continued 
the  work  of  restoring  New  Salem.  The  state 
recently  purchased  additional  land  from  the 
Bale  and  Clark  heirs,  whose  grandjxarents 
wori^  citizriis  in  Now  Salem  wIkmi  l.iiirdh] 
lived  (lien-.  Tjiere  are  liuw  (ud  IuukIiihI 
acres  in  the  purk.  Twelxc  du clliii^i.s  an,!  slnips 
lia\-e  heeii  rel)uilt  (in  the  (ilifriiial  -iles.  Tliese 
are  fashioned  uf  logs,  ear'li  al  ter  I  lie  o/ li^r,,,;^! 
jjattern.  Ah.ic  than  .S125, ()()()  lia,.s  he-n  .-pent 
in  restoring  New  Saleiu,  and  I  lie  work  cun- 
t  iiiucs. 

Vi/ALK  to  the  north  end  of  the  villaije  and 
you  will  see  two  buikhngs,  the  Denton 
OfFut  store  where  Lincoln  clerked  and  near  it 
that  of  Clary  Brothei's.  To  one  side  stands 
a  stone  slab  marking  the  spot  where  the 
famous  Lincoln-Armstrong  wrestling  match 
was  held,  an  event  whicli  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  warm  friendship  between  Clary's 
Grove  boys  and  Lincoln.  To  the  southwest 
is  the  site  of  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  round 
which  seems  to  linger  the  scent  of  wild  plum 
blossoms  and  the  echo  of  a  girl's  voice  lifted 
in  song. 

"New  Salem  draws  me  with  a  peculiar 
fascination  and  affects  me  moi'e  deeply  than 
any  other  memorial  spot  I  ever  visited,"  said 
a  Lincoln  student  recently  as  we  walked  down 
the  quiet  streets  of  the  village. 

Presently  we  stood  in  the  doorway  of  Dr. 
Allen's  restored  home,  looking  into  a  cozy 
room  within.  There  was  the  wide  fireplace 
with  wood  laid  for  a  fire;  the  friendly  old 
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The  first  building  is  the  Offut  store,  the  other  is  Clarg's  store 

chairs,  a  high  bed  with  immaculate  linen,  a 
beautiful  walnut  table,  hand-carved,  old- 
fashioned  dishes,  and  the  old  spinning  wheel, 
all  looking  as  if  they  were  in  daily  use. 

No  day  at  New  Salem  but  has  a  stream  of 
visitors.  As  many  as  twelve  hundj'cd  have 
registered  in  a  single  day  and  probably  half 
that  many  more  were  there  who  did  not 
register.  And  they  come  in  ever-growing 
numbers,  for  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  holds  an 

increasinn  fascination  for  ns  alL  

Abraham  Lincoln  was  twenty-eight  years 
old  when  he  rode  away  from  New  Salem.  He 
could  not  have  known  it,  but  he  had  lived 
just  half  his  life.  But  during  the  six  years  in 
this  little  Illinois  village,  he  had  developed 
ability  and  power  that  were  to  make  possible 
his  future  leadership  and  greatness. 

Standing  on  the  hilltop  of  New  Salem  to- 
day we  look  back  through  a  centuiy  of  time 
and  see  a  tall  hgure  pass  down  the  slope  to 
the  south,  cross  Green's  Rocky  Branch,  and 
slowly  climb  the  opposite  hill.  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  leaving  New  Salem,  sad  of  heart, 
burdened  by  debt  and  lonely.  He  is  facing  a 
futui'e  dark  to  him,  but  to  us  illuminated  by 
splendid  achievement.  .A.nd  seeing  in  this  a 
law  of  lifr'  rather  than  a  single  incident  in 
one  man's  life,  \vc  lake  lieail  and  rejoice. 

nriMiNINC  bark  to  till'  Vllla-eof  to-,la\- we 
^  see  rows  of  ne\\l\-  nia.di'  ealiins,  Imill  o|' 
sturily    lo;;s,    eo\eied    with    new  ejaphoard 
Idol's  and  fiirni.-.hed  wiMim.     I'Voin  oiil  the 
1  '  [jast  eoiiie  \-oices,  ha]>p>',  vibrant,  hopeful. 

,\nd  o\'er  all,  o\'er  the  eahiiis,  the  ri\'er.  and 
■  \'alle_\'  broods  the  spirit  ol  the  (Ileal  I'jiiian- 

cipator.    -Vml  fi'om  the  hills  comes  the  echo; 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all." 
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Do  You  Know  Illinois^ 

By  EDWARD  J.  HUGHES. 
Secretary  of  state. 


much  information  concerninryour  s  a?e  Anv  ^^'^^^^^^^^  contain 
particular  Interest  to  readers  and  whi!;l  Questions  which  are  of 

wli]  be  answered  immediate  y  Add^  ss  In  rn^  '"'''""^  ^^is  series 
J.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  Stat/  P.^hii^  t  .  communications:  Edward 
Sprfogfield.  111.       ^  °^  P"'^'''^  Information  Department.  Capi?o? 


^   ^  ^; 

h.?;  ^^^/^  '^^^  documental^; 
basis  used  in  re-plcttinfr  the  village 

live?)?  ^^"-^"'n 

filfd  iJ?  pT'r^^^'^'  °^  Salem, 
"led  by  Reuben  Harrison,  surveyor 
on  Oct.  23,  1829.  was  found  [n  tSe 
Sangamon  county  recorder's  office 
iftis  gave  the  numbers  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  lots,  the  width  Of  Ma^^ 

dStio^^^  '''''  --pass 

Sa?em"re„Sd?"  '^^''^"^ 

New  Sahm  about  1840,  located  sev 
iqS  ^^'ff       the  Old  Salem  league 
1918.    Her  Identifications  were  a,n 
irmed  by  deeds,  other  sites  were  lo- 
cated by  mean^  of  maps  or  crude 
drawings  of  the  Milage. 

to^'ih^""  furnishings 
for  the  reconstructed  cabins  of  New 
Salem  procured? 


TSe  MONTTOR,  Granflvlew.        Indiana,  Augitst  29,  1035. 


UNCOLN-S  CROCERV  RESTORED  I    •r.^  Oia  Sa^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'~    i-est.cring    and    niaintainnig  'Ihe  a<>-- 
ciiaic  grocieiv   where    Lincoln  spent 
his  twenty-for.vth  bii-thday  102  years 
0.    Years  o>  painstaking:  research 


Abraham  Lincoln's  partner  in  his 
New   Salem  grocery    business,  Wil- 
liam Be.rry,    always    did  calculate 
that  Abe  was  a  right  smart  young 
lellow.     But   :ii    any    of    the  local 
cracker-barrel  philosophers  had  pre- 
dicted in  1833  that  100  years  later 
the  litUe  frame  store  would  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition  as  a 
-hrine  to  one  of  the  nation's  greate^i 
heroes,  he  would  have  been  joshed 
right  out  past  the  pickle  barrel  into 
the  February  r.uHl. 


Yeit  such  a  rash  forecaster  wor 
'lave  had  the  last  laugh.  Every  de 
tai)  of  the  building,  equipment,  and 
stock  of  merchandise  has  been  iro- 
stoved  just  as  it  was  in  1833,  and 
the  Lincoln-Berry  emporium  L^tands 
loc'ay  on  its  original  site,  a  flasli- 
hiwl:  into  the  crude  everyday  life  of 
I,incoln's  early  years. 

A  gllance  around  the  antique  inte- 
rior Snakes    the    modern  housewife 
Lcutely  ctonscious  of  the  changes  in 
th'-    grocery    business    since  those 
davs.    Barrels    of    flour,    boxes  of 
beans,  sides  of  bacon,  tubs  of  salt 
poik,  and  other  bulk  foods  were  then 
the  principal  stock  in  trade.  Con- 
venient sanitary  packages  vv'ere  but 
lUtle    known,    and  there    were  few 
brand    names    to    guarantee  either 
Lincoln  or  his  customers  that  they 
would  get  a  known  quality  of  mer- 
chandise when  they  gave  an  order. 
The  old  bookkeeping    records  show 
tht   only    packaged    and  advertised 
food  product  in  the  store  was  a  brand 
of     cocoa    whose  "Chocolate  Girl" 


were  necessarv  to  establish  Ithe  au  . 
th^'uticity  of  each  item  in  the  store.  ^ 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  and  ; 
cqu'pmet'i'-.  were  reclaimed  from  an-  ^ 
tique  shops  and  neighboring  homes.  ! 
Stocks  of  the  bulk  merchandise  were  i 
easily  obtainable.    The  greatest  dif- 
liculty  came  when  the  league  ^tried 
to  obtain  some   of  the  1833  model 
cocoa  cans.    A  solitary  old  daguer- 
reotype in  the  files  ofl  the  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  manufadturer    was  the  only 
onlv  clue  as  to  what  the  package  even 
looked  like.    Eventually  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  modern  reproductions 
of  the  can  made  up  from  this  photo- 
graph in  order  'to  make  the  restored 
-helf  stock  complete. 

History  records  that  this  grocery 
business  failed  to  make  any  money. 
D-ubtlGss  its  failure  added  somewhat 
ito    Lincoln's    store    of  knowledge 
-nined  by  exnt'rience.    Business  was 
not  Lincoln's  forte,  and  he  soon  found 
it  out.     Later  in  the  profession  of 
'aw  his  income  rose  to  fair  size  for 
a  country  lawyer.    But  politics  at- 
tracted him  from  the  law.    It  took 
his  time,  his  money,  hiS  absorbmg 
interest,  because  questions^  involving 
the  naton's  very  existence  were  in- 
volved in  it. 

Back  of  Lincoln's  far-sightedness 
in  the  presidency,  back  of  his  sym- 
pa'thy  with  and  knowledge  of  the 
common  people,  lay  the  days  of  his 
early  life,  days  of  poverty,  of  tryin" 


traded,  ir'stdl  a^famiTia;  figure '  experiences.  Every  place  in  which 
tiarie.nauv  ^^^^  wrought  has  become 
today.   .  —  


